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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL TO 
THE MEMBERS OF THE INSTITUTION, FOR 
THE YEAR 1903. 
FENTLEMEN—tThe Executive Council has the 
honor to present its report for the past year 


as follows: 
Nothing of extraordinary importance con- 
cerning the Institution has occurred during the 


year, but the general results of the work of the Institution 
have been satisfactory and give assurance of continuing bene- 
ficial effect. 


The facts from which inferences of the present condition 
and the prospects of the Institution may be drawn are, in 
brief: 

Increasing membership, one hundred and three members 
and associate members having joined during the year. 

A sound financial state. The total amount of funds on 
hand, including the permanent fund, is $12,530.34. The in- 
come during the year from all sources has been $8,387.71. 

It has been practicable to expend from the net income five 
hundred and twenty-five dollars for prizes. In this connection 
it seems pertinent to remark that the importance of the system 
of awarding prizes for essays, including short papers, has been 
demonstrated. The immediate result has been a timely supply 
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of practical meritorious papers on subjects of general interest 
to the service for publication in the JoURNAL. 

An additional prize has been proposed by the Society of the 
Army of Santiago de Cuba, which purposes to establish a 
special annual prize of fifty dollars for the best short paper 
on matters pertaining to the interests of the enlisted soldier, 
which may have been published in the JourNaAL during the 
year, similar in other respects to the Hancock prize. This will 
be a desirable addition to the list of prizes. 

From various quarters expressions of commendation of the 
conduct of the JourRNAL and of the quality of its contents have 
been received. 

There has been a notable increase during the past y ear in 
the number of books on military subjects sent by publishers, 
from abroad as well as at home, for review in the JouRNAL, 
evidencing a growing appreciation of the JouRNAL as a publica- 
tion of character and influence. 

THOMAS H. RUGER, 
President. 
GOVERNOR’S ISLAND, N. Y. H., 
January 13, 1904. 
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Gold Medal Essay. 


ESPRIT DE CORPS—HOW IT MAY BE STRENGTH- 
ENED AND PRESERVED IN OUR ARMY UNDER 
THE PRESENT ORGANIZATION AND METHOD 
OF PROMOTION. 


By Captain PETER E. TRAUB, Firtu Cavacry, 
UNITED STATES ARMY. 


S far as organization and method of promotion 
are concerned, we are to consider the United 
States Army as it exists at the present day, 
and, under this assumption, we are to propose 
means whereby its esprit de corps may not 
only be preserved, but also strengthened. 

We shall assume that this organization and this method 
of promotion are matters of common knowledge on the part 
of our readers. 

The military profession, as will shortly appear, has not 
a monopoly of esprit de corps, any more than it has of patri- 
otism ; therefore, it becomes necessary to determine the proper 
place occupied by military esprit de corps as a preliminary 
to defining it. If our definition be exact and at the same 
time comprehensive, if it tells what military esprit de corps 
really is and on what it depends, we shail have at once a 
natural and logical way of determining the means which 
should be adopted in order to preserve and strengthen it. 

In every dignified profession in all countries there is a 
vital force, resulting from organization and association, that 
gives a stamp to the individuals composing it, that impels 
them to act for the good of the profession, and that may 
even urge them to the extreme of self-sacrifice, depending 
upon the ideal or standard they set up for themselves and 
live up to. 

Every trade, every society, every combination of indi- 
viduals, has, to a greater or less degree, this moral, vital- 
izing force, which, through lack of a definite descriptive 
word in English, we designate by the French term, esprit 


de corps. 
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Lawyers have it, soldiers and sailors have it, doctors and 
priests have it—even thieves in their peculiar /onor lay claim 
to it. 

The higher the ideal or standard, the greater is the pos- 
sible development of the esprit de corps. Perhaps the highest 
development of modern times was that marvelous esprit 
de corps, “that extinction of self and absorption of the in- 
dividual in the Order”’ displayed by the Jesuits in North 
America in the middle of the seventeenth century —an esprit 
de corps ‘“‘which though different was no less strong,” in 
the words of Francis Parkman, “than the self-devoted pa- 
triotism of Sparta or the Early Roman Republic.’’ With the 
self-sacrificing Jesuits, the motive forces were the enthu- 
siasm of honor and the enthusiasm of faith, inculeated by 
that arch-enthusiast, the founder of the Order of Jesus, 
Ignatius Loyola. 

Next to God comes humanity; next to the enthusiasm 
of faith comes the enthusiasm and love of mankind. The 
possible development of esprit de corps is greater in the 
profession of the doctor than in any other except that of 
the priest. We do not say that it 7s greater in either of these 
than in the military profession; but, taking the ideal or 
standard they set up for themselves to live up to, the priest 
and the doctor, working unselfishly to attain their end, 
should be able to develop an esprit de corps first and second 
in the professions of the world. 

These two high possible types are mentioned merely to 
indicate the position in the scale of esprit de corps held by 
the military profession. 

Next to God and humanity, next to religion and the 
alleviation of human suffering, comes one’s country; next to 
the enthusiasm of faith, and the enthusiasm and love for 
mankind comes the enthusiasm and love for one’s own, one’s 
native land. 

Strange indeed must be that man who can contemplate the 
deeds of Leonidas or of Washington without feeling a thrill 
of admiration! Leonidas and his heroic band of Spartans 
at Thermopyle; Washington and his tattered army at Valley 
Forge! What nobler soldiers can history show! What 
soldier or citizen with higher ideals of honor and patriotism! 
They were an inspiration to their own and to other lands, 
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and their influence will be felt for all time to come as long 
as patriotism exists. 

It is from the immortal Washington and his half-fed, 
half-clothed, unpaid regiments that we first received a na- 
tional esprit de corps in our army; and on this foundation 
were built the successive additions of the following decades, 
in war and in peace—foundation and additions that we of the 
military profession venerate as the traditions of honor, duty 
and patriotism that distinguish the officers and soldiers of 
the United States Army. 

What is esprit de corps in anarmy? Is it the vulgar and 
ill-bred “side,’’ or the ludicrous swagger that distinguishes 
some regiments abroad? Is it the actual or the theoretical 
jealousy and contempt with which the various branches 
of the services in armies regard each other? Is it the pity 
of the dragoon for a hussar, the scorn of a cavalryman for 
a ““doughboy,” of an infantryman for a “weary rider,” of a 
field artilleryman for a garrison gunner, of both the latter 
for the “mud-crusher” and the “yellow-leg,”’ and of all 
these separately and combined for the non-combatant 
branches? Hardly. And yet these are frequently con- 
sidered by the uninitiated as the essential characteristics 
of esprit de corps in an army. 

What is esprit de corps in an army? Is it to have a 
tradition for spanking recalcitrant subalterns or for “‘ ragging”’ 
civilians and brother officers? Is it at the demand of a 
“Court of Honor” to fight a duel, or in lieu thereof to be 
stripped of the uniform in disgrace and suffer confinement in a 
fortress? Is it to have a tradition that a blow struck by a 
subordinate must be avenged by murder or atoned for by 
suicide? Is it to hound an officer unjustly to an island prison 
in order to save the honor of a whole corps of army officers? 
Is it to run a presumptuous companion of early days through 
the heart for failure to salute his now superior officer? Is it 
to conspire for the murder of a King and Queen and rise 
to be the dictatorial power behind the throne? We feel in- 
stinctively that this is not true esprit de corps. We feel 
that we have here illustrations of a false, a spurious product — 
weeds in the garden of tradition, that need violent eradica- 
tion or forcible subjection—weeds which, feeding on the 
rich material of bygone days, soon overrun the real, choke 
up the good, and yield a rank crop of rottenness as the har- 
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vest of the future. What then is real esprit de corps? Esprit 
de corps is so like a real spirit, giving life to an army and 
to the various organizations composing it, that we experience 
difficulty at once when we try to seize upon it, define it and 
analyze it. It is such an intangible quality, it has its sources 
in sO many secret springs, all of which are essential to its 
welfare, that, could we isolate it, we should scarcely be able 
to recognize it. We can define life in a roundabout way, 
and we recognize its absence in death; so with esprit de corps, 
the life-giving principle in an army or regiment, we know 
when it is present, and we know when it is absent. 

In spite of these drawbacks, and in order to understand 
what is necessary to preserve and strengthen this “spirit’’ 
in our army, we must, as nearly as possible, define esprit de 
corps by its salient characteristics. 

Esprit de corps is that feeling of loyalty, pride and enthu- 
siasm of the officer and the soldier, first and specially for 
his own particular regiment or corps, second and generally 
for the army to which he belongs, founded in each case on 
the glorious traditions of the past, on the patriotism and 
efficiency of the present, and on the determined resolve, in 
future war and peace, to uphold the prestige, the honor, the 
tradition of the army and of his regiment or corps—nay, 
more, to go further and increase the prestige, the honor, 
the tradition, by adding something thereto through indi- 


vidual acts of his own. 


From this statement of our understanding of real esprit 
de corps our position will be apparent as regards the means in 
general, whereby esprit de corps may be preserved and 
strengthened. Whatever means tend to bring to bear and 
render potent the glorious traditions of the past; whatever 
means tend to promote patriotism and efficiency in the indi- 
vidual, the regiment or corps, and the army; whatever 
means tend to uphold and increase prestige, honor, tradition, 
must of necessity preserve and strengthen esprit de corps: 
for these are the living springs that give esprit de corps its 
life, and it has need of them all. 

No two officers, no two soldiers are alike, however much 
they may appear to be animated by the same spirit. Though 
in order to possess esprit de corps all must have loyalty, 
pride and enthusiasm in their regiment or corps, and in the 
army to which they belong, yet the controlling influence in 
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each individual varies with and: depends upon his ante- 
cedents, his temperament, his character, and his training. 
One will receive more encouragement and stimulus from the 
past, from tradition; for such, the study of the history of 
the army and of his regiment, their deeds, their distinguished 
names, their banners, trophies, their traditions will be the 
awakening and sustaining influence. Another will receive 
more stimulus from the present; him the drill, the discipline, 
the care, the comfort of troops, the fighting capacity of his 
regiment or corps, will make enthusiastic in his life of sol- 
dier. While a third will have his pride and enthusiasm 
aroused more by contemplating the future; he is not content 
with tradition, with efficiency, with the’ past, with the day’s 
work; he looks forward to promotion and longs and sighs 
for opportunities to win reputation and glory. The officer 
and the soldier imbued with true esprit de corps receives a 
proper stimulus from all three sources. 

It is customary in speaking of esprit de corps to restrict 
it to regimental or corps feeling; but this is taking into ac- 
count only the narrower, though more intense development 
of which esprit de corps is capable, and is neglecting the broader 
feeling, army esprit de corps, that makes the regimental 
feeling possible. 

True esprit de corps is a combination feeling of pride and 
enthusiasm in the army as a whole and of pride and enthu- 
siasm in one’s particular regiment or corps. 

When the Fifth Army Corps went to Cuba in 1898, the 
regiments which formed the expeditions were more efficient— 
that is, their fighting capacity was more highly developed— 
than at any time before or since in their history; yet the 
predominant feeling that animated the troops was not regi- 
mental or corps feeling, but a feeling of pride and enthu- 
siasm based upon the traditions of the regular army as a 
whole, upon its efficiency, and upon the unanimous resolve 
and lofty purpose to add new laurels to its prestige, its honor, 
its tradition: it was army esprit de corps. When, however, 
the battles commenced, when the spirit of emulation was 
abroad, when Las Guasimas, El Caney and San Juan were 
being fought, when the regimental losses were summed up 
and their sacrifices made clear, then the regimental and corps 
feeling surged to the front and the more intense though 
narrower feeling held sway. Finally, when Santiago de 
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Cuba surrendered, when thie object of the expedition was ac- 
complished and the returning troops were speeding home- 
wards, the feeling of achievement and pride therein of the sur- 
viving members of the expedition once again assumed the 
general character and became symbolized in the Fifth Army 
Corps badge, a mark of distinction held dear by those who 
had the good fortune to constitute the invading army. 

The same was the case with the Eighth Army Corps in 
the Philippines and with the American troops that consti- 
tuted the China Relief Expedition. Nothing could have been 
finer than the regimental or corps esprit in the battery of 
artillery, the regiments of infantry and the regiment of cav- 
alry that constituted this latter expedition; yet the main 
feeling, even in actual battle, was for the honor and succéss 
of the American Army; a feeling of pride and enthusiasm 
in fighting side by side with the armies of the world, and in 
being able to add a shining page to the compact book of 
army tradition. Here again the feeling of pride and enthu- 
siasm was, not in having belonged to the 9th Infantry, the 
14th Infantry, Riley’s Battery or to the 6th Cavalry, but 
in having been a part of the China Relief Expedition which 
represented and manfully upheld the efficiency, the prestige, 
the tradition of the United States Army. 

As a further illustration of this point, that esprit de corps 
is a combination feeling for the army and one’s regiment or 
corps, we may take the case of officers being promoted to 
regiments other than their own. The army feeling permits 
and enables the officer to go from regiment to regiment in 
the same branch of service, where, amidst conditions not 
necessarily very different from those existing in his former 
regiment, he can accommodate himself to his new surround- 
ings and imbibe the special traditions of his new regiment 
and eventually get to feel nearly, if not entirely, as much at 
home as with his former comrades. 

The same is the case, in somewhat less degree, with of- 
ficers detailed to staff corps under the provisions of the Act 
of Congress, approved February 2, 1901. The army feeling 
enables the officer to serve with credit in any capacity, any- 
where in the world, and forms the foundation on which is 
built the special superstructure, occasioned by his regimental 
or corps surroundings—a superstructure insensibly changing 
to meet existing conditions. There is a broad camaraderte 
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and good-fellowship amongst all officers of the army, which 
by close association and contact becomes elevated to the 
regimental or corps feeling. Later on, in speaking of “ ef- 
ficiency,’’ we shall have more to say concerning assignments 
of officers to their former regiments; but, in the meanwhile, 
we believe we have made this point in our definition clear, 
that in true esprit de corps the combined feelings of pride 
and enthusiasm for the army and for a particular regiment or 
corps are always present, although at times, depending on 
circumstances, the one or the other feeling may be pre- 
dominant. 

There is a potent influence in the monumental past that 
has not been fully recognized in our practical army because 
that influence is an unmeasurable quantity, a sentiment 
called tradition—the tradition of our army as a whole, of 
our regiments and corps, the tradition that attaches to the 
great soldiers who have added dignity to our profession, 
and luster to our arms. 

General Sherman never failed to plead with his countrymen 
“to cherish ali that is manly and noble in the military pro- 
fession.’’ This great soldier, at every opportunity, impressed 
upon soldiers the influence of tradition—that leaven which, 
buried in the wheat, silently works and works until it per- 
meates the whole and gives life to an otherwise inert mass. 

In our increased army we have a large mass to leaven 
to permeate with a quickening feeling of professional pride 
and enthusiasm. 

How many of non-commissioned officers and privates know 
or have even the faintest idea of the history of the organiza- 
tion to which they belong? How many lieutenants and cap- 
tains have an adequate knowledge of the part played by their 
regiment or of the influence of its former personnel in bring- 
ing about the regimental esprit de corps? How many field 
officers, having served perhaps as lieutenants and captains 
in one regiment, as major in another, as lieutenant-colonel 
in a third, and now perhaps as colonel in a fourth, are capable 
of being the expounders to their subordinates of the deeds 
and achievements of their commands? 

It cannot be denied that a full and complete knowledge 
from private to colonel of the various steps that have made 
the regiment or corps what it now is, that a full display of the 
noble deeds to be found in the history of all, can fail to have a 
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great influence for good, on the zeal and ardor, on the spirit 
of emulation, which is the very foundation of the character 
and reputation of our army. 

We are not unmindful of the fact that the history of each 
one of our regiments and corps (except the new regiments 
of infantry and cavalry) has already in part been written. 
But these histories are not complete nor up to date, they are 
not as attractive as they might be, nor can they be found 
anywhere except in the files of the JouRNAL OF THE MILITARY 
SERVICE INSTITUTION. This enterprising institution cannot 
be praised too highly for the work it has done; it has ma- 
terially lightened the labors of the future regimental his- 
torian; it has pointed the way for the War Department to 
follow, and we hope that in the near future, the young sol- 
dier throughout the army, wherever he may be serving, 
will be able to see on his reading-table a full account of the 
meritorious services of his predecessors. 

The historical section of the General Staff Corps should 
prepare, with the aid of regimental and corps officers, an 
authentic account of the services of each regiment and corps, 
in separate and permanent book form. These accounts should 
comprise everything of historical and traditional value, in- 
cluding the date of and circumstances attending the formation 
of the regiment or corps; the changes undergone in designa- 
tion and the causes thereof; the various stations at which 
service was had, the operations, campaigns, actions, battles, 
etc., in which engaged ; any special achievement, and the tro- 
phies and colors captured; the names of officers, non-com- 
missioned officers and privates killed or wounded by the 
enemy in each engagement; the names of officers of all grades 
and soldiers who for distinguished, gallant or meritorious 
services have received the thanks of Congress, medals of 
honor, brevets, certificates of merit or mention in general 
orders, with the reason therefor; the regimental or corps 
badges adopted or to which entitled; pictures of the colors 
and the uniform used at different times; photographs of 
distinguished commanders, pictures of monuments or memo- 
rial tablets erected and the occasions therefor; copies of 
orders specially mentioning the regiment for its services, etc. 

These accounts should be printed in sufficient numbers 
by the War Department and should be liberally distributed 
amongst the regiment and corps. In all the schools for non- 
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commissioned officers, in all the post schools, in all examina- 
tions for promotion, a knowledge of the military history 
of the regiment or corps to which he belongs should be re- 
quired of the officer, and the non-commissioned officers of 
the different grades. 

We long to see the day when the colonel can and will 
expound to his assembled officers the deeds that made his 
regiment first in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts 
of its soldiers; when the youngster will be able to vie with 
the captains and the majors in recounting the part taken by 
such and such troop, battery or company, battalion or squad- 
ron, in this or that action or campaign; when the lieutenant 
will be able to tell the assembled sergeants, and the ser- 
geant the assembled privates, on this or that anniversary, 
how Corporal Long recovered the captured colors and how 
Company C died to a man, with honor bright. 

We long to see the day when the officers in line at parade, 
as they doff their caps to the colors or standards, will see 
the names “ Mexico, Gettysburg, Rosebud, Santiago, Manila, 
Pekin’? emblazoned on the regimental color or standard, re- 
calling to mind the combination of perfect discipline, ef- 
ficiency, and brilliant courage that gave these successes in 
our wars~—-successes that were the results of years of constant 
training based on our sound regimental system. 

In speaking of the emblazoning of our regimental colors 
and standards we have somewhat anticipated our next point. 
We shall leave this for a moment to conclude the subject 
of the influence of historical writings on esprit de corps. 

The historical section of the General Staff Corps should 
originate a connected military history of the Army of the 
United States from the American Revolution to the present 
day, showing its development in organization, tactics, uni- 
form, armament, equipment and administration of justice; 
telling of its campaigns, operations, battles, sieges, wars; 
of the part played by regiments and corps; of the flags and 
trophies captured; of the results achieved; of the honors 
and rewards bestowed. 

Such a history should form a part of the course at the 
General Service and Staff College; it should be gotten up in 
such a thorough manner that it will be considered standard 
throughout the world. 

Such a history will not only be interesting and useful 
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to military men of every rank and have a due influence on 
army esprit de corps, but it will also be (in connection with 
the regimental and corps histories) an educator of public 
opinion, a matter of no little importance, for, without an 
enlightened public opinion, the army can never hope to have 
its proper needs receive careful attention. 

The national color is the emblem of patriotism, the regi- 
mental or corps color and standard are “the emblems of 
courage, constancy and honor.”’ 

Sometimes the heroism of a group of intrepid souls saves a 
nation from possible ruin. If that group of intrepid souls 
should happen to be a regiment, or regiments, or army of 
United States troops, will anyone say that the name of that 
battle should not be emblazoned on their national colors 
and standard to be borne there forever afterwards to keep 
alive in the hearts of its succeeding inheritors the spirit 
that performed the imperishable deed? Will anyone say, 
if we had a regiment in the service now that fought for vic- 
tory in the American Revolution it should not have the 
figures “1776-1783,” or the words “War of Independence’”’ 
emblazoned on its national color? 

Fer such a deed should the emblazoning of the national 
color or standard be preserved. But how should it be with 
the regimental color or standard? We maintain that one 
of the main uses for the regimental color or standard is to 
call to the mind of the officer and the soldier what they stand 
- for, what they are the symbol of—in other words, “the courage, 
the constancy, the honor’’ of the regiment or corps. How 
can these be better called to mind than by a display on the 
color or standard of the emblazoned names of the battles 
wherein the regiment by its valor and achievement acquired 
the right to place them there? 

Emblazon our regimental colors and standards with the 
names of these battles. It may cost a few dollars more, 
but it will repay tenfold and in nobler coin—in esprit de 
corps. 

The present method of using engraved silver rings on 
pike or lance is not sufficient. What soldier or non-commis- 
sioned officer, besides the guard of the color or standard; 


what commissioned officer, besides perhaps the colonel or 


adjutant, ever saw the regimental emblem sufficiently close 
to decipher the names inscribed on the rings? 
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In other words, the color or the standard at present 
suggests merely the regiment as it is to-day; it does not call 
to mind past deeds; tradition as far as this emblem of it goes 
is dead; we should revive it and make it do its legitimate work 
for esprit de corps. 

Our next point will be the presentation to regiments or 
corps of new colors or standards. 

Every colonel who has ever had sent to his headquarters 
by registered mail the new color or standard must have been 
depressingly impressed by the unceremoniousness of our 
methods. The package addressed to the commanding officer 
may not even be opened by the adjutant; he may turn it 
over to the sergeant-major, who verifies the contents and 
has the new color or standard fastened to pike or lance. 
It is then stored away in its somber case and stands in the 
colonel’s front hall until a fair day causes it to be unfurled 
at its first, baptismal, unceremonious parade. 

Think of the opportunity we miss of making the receipt 
of new colors a presentation ceremony whereby the history 
of the regiment may be recalled and the deeds and achieve- 
ments of the past impressed on those who become the de- 
fenders of the regiment’s honor—who knows, perhaps, of the 
nation’s honor! 

They manage these things differently abroad, and we may 
well follow their example in this important particular. For 
instance, in May, 1903, Field Marshal Lord Roberts, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the British Army, presented new colors 
to the first battalion East Surrey Regiment, on the Queen’s 
Parade at Aldershot in the presence of a large number of 
spectators. The Commander-in-Chief in his address traced the 
distinguished history of the regiment and concluded: ‘‘ You 
may indeed be proud of belonging to a regiment which, dur- 
ing an existence of two hundred years, has served with 
distinction in many climes and in every quarter of the globe. 
In presenting you with these colors, let me remind you that 
they are the emblems of courage, constancy and honor. 
Let these watchwords be engraved on your hearts as your 
glorious battles are emblazoned on these banners; in the 
hour of trial and difficulty you will then never faint or fail, 
and as your predecessors were victorious at Albuera and 
Ferozeshah and steadfast on the deck of the burning Kent, 
you will be victorious and steadfast in whatever you undertake, 
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and add luster to the fame of your distinguished regiment, 
and to the traditions of the noble service to which you have 
the honor to belong.”’ 

The new colors or standards, suitably emblazoned, should 
be sent by the War Department to the brigade or department 
commander, who should be directed to make the presentation 
in person and to make on the occasion appropriate remarks 
based upon the history of the regiment. 

We have a ceremony in our Drill Regulations, the Escort 
of the Color and the Escort of the Standard, which with some 
necessary modifications could be utilized for this purpose. 

Presentation Day should be a day of celebration for the 
officers and for the rank and file of the regiment. It should 
be made a day that the youthful soldier will remember as the 
time when he felt renewed zeal and ardor in the service, re- 
newed pride and enthusiasm in the regiment of whose beau- 
tiful colors or standards he became custodian. 

Let us venerate the past for the good there was in it. 
If*we must rub the face of the living clay and disfigure it, 
let us at all events raise the spirit of the past freed from 
earthly dross for the purpose of exerting its influence on the 
youthful soldier of the present. Let us know the attainments 
of our army, of our regiments and corps, of our great soldiers 
gone before; let us set the proper value on our national and 
regimental emblems; let us emblazon them with names that 
discipline, efficiency, and courage won, and let us receive them 
into our keeping with due honors bestowed. 

In our army we instil in the hearts of our officers and sol- 
diers the greatest respect for and pride in the national flag, 
the national anthem, and the national uniform. This feeling 
must be kept pure and undefiled. Outside of the Army and 
Navy the use of these three national properties is often abused 
by unthinking or unpatriotic persons. The education of public 
opinion is the means of doing away with this state of affairs. 
That this is a slow process can be seen by the continued 
fulminations of the press, the military journals and patriotic 
persons in and out of the national services. The remedy is 
simple and lies in Congress, which up to the present has de- 
clined to interfere. Once let patriotism sway the mass of 
people in that direction and it will be as rare to see the national 
uniform on the backs of those unauthorized to wear it, it will 
be as rare to hear the national anthem hammered out for 
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dancing purposes, it will be as rare to see the national flag 
used as an advertising medium—as rare as similar abuses are 
in countries that have never known the value of democratic 
institutions. 

This abuse of these three national properties does not 
affect the esprit de corps of the army except in the case of 
the national uniform. The latter is or should be absolutely 
distinctive of the regular army, and the wearing of this dis- 
tinctive uniform of the army by civilians or semi-military 
organizations should be forbidden by law. With easily recog- 
nized modifications in the button and the insignia, its au- 
thorized use by civilians should be limited to honorably dis- 
charged’ officers and soldiers of the United States Army, 
regulars and volunteers, on proper occasions, such as when 
meeting to commemorate battles in which they have engaged, 
or when appearing collectively in organizations composed of 
veterans of any of our wars. 

We have frequently seen the abuse of the uniform in Porto 
Rico and in the Philippines by discharged soldiers awaiting 
transportation to the United States—this to the detriment 
of the esprit de corps of the service. Since it has been held 
by the courts that as the law now stands, the uniforms issued 
to soldiers become their private property, legislation should 
be invoked by the War Department making the uniforms 
the property of the Government and providing for the pay- 
ment to the discharged soldier of the value of the uniform 
and its surrender by him at the time of discharge. Or what 
amounts to the same thing, increase the value of the clothing 
allowance to that extent and with the same understanding. 

We have said that the uniform should be absolutely dis- 
tinctive. We shall add that it should be prominently dis- 
tinctive, distinctive in as unmistakable a way as possible. 

As we firmly believe this to be conducive to army esprit 
de corps, we plead for the restitution of the letters U.S. here- 
tofore worn as a collar ornament, and for the displacement 
of the little-known coat of arms. How many of us during the 
strenuous life of actual war have not felt properly elated on 
noting the respect that invariably accompanied the remark, 
‘He's a regular.” This is as it should be. We uphold the 
dignity of the Government and have dedicated ourselves to 
its service. Our uniform should distinguish us in the eyes 


of our fellow-citizens. 
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We shall close this subject of the national uniform with a 
few remarks on esprit de corps as affected by the new uniform. 

When the Government desires to adopt a new saddle, a 
new bit, a new rifle, a new gun, a new cartridge-belt, an emer- 
gency ration, or a new tent, it manufactures a sufficient num- 
ber and sends the new contrivance to troops for a practical 
test, and at the end of six months or so requires a report and 
recommendations thereon; these are then considered and 
action taken, the new contrivance being either adopted or 
rejected. Why should not the same methods be pursued 
when it is a question of a new uniform that the whole army 
is interested in not only from a professional but also from 
a pecuniary standpoint? Uniform boards, of whatever num- 
ber of officers composed, are not infallible ; their recommenda- 
tions should be tested practically, and at the expense of the 
Government, before being adopted and promulgated in orders. 
We believe that when once an order is issued it should be 
obeyed to the letter and without a murmur. Such was not 
the case with the ‘“‘new uniform” order. It is not conducive 
to discipline, and consequently not to army esprit de corps, 
to have the great majority of officers opposed, even in feeling, 
to any portion of promulgated orders. We therefore ear- 
nestly recommend that in future, where the whole corps of 
officers is pecuniarily interested, the findings of uniform 
boards be subjected to practical tests. 

Frequent changes in detail or design of dress should be 
discountenanced by the War Department to the utmost ex- 
tent practicable. It would be well if at the end of fixed in- 
tervals of time—say eight years—slight changes in detail or 
design, suggested by experience, were considered by the 
general staff. This would enable officers to know when to 
expect a change and would enable them to feel that when 
they had bought a new outfit they ran no risk of the uni- 
form’s being shortly changed. 

We have not done with tradition yet; there remains to 
be considered a factor so characteristic of a regimental or- 
ganization and so valuable in fostering regimental esprit 
de corps, that we are surprised it has never received due rec- 
ognition nor consideration by the War Department: we refer 
to the Regimental Mess. 

For over one hundred years in our army we have had 
regimental messes of varying degrees of excellence. “These 
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messes have frequently led precarious existences and have 
had to depend for various needs on the scant favors of com- 
manding officers. 

The regimental mess should not merely be the place where 
bachelor officers of the regiment dine; it should be the regi- 
mental hearthstone where at certain intervals it should be 
compulsory on all the regimental officers present to dine 
together; it should be the place where the old regimental 
colors are displayed, where all the old regimental relics in 
the shape of books, pictures, plate, etc., are on file to be 
looked up and referred to when Colonel — spins his 
yarn about General --—-- who commanded the regiment 
in 17-——; it should be the place where colonel and lieuten- 
ant meet in the social equality of gentlemen in that cama- 
raderie and good-fellowship which teaches the youngster 
respect and affection for his seniors, and the elders kindliness 
and consideration for the juniors; it should be the place 
where are forged the links that bind the regimental front un- 
broken to the outside world, and where in their own privacy 
they can deal with questions affecting the honor and the 
tradition so dear to them; it should be the place where 
dwells the spirit and the soul of the principles that have made 
the regiment and that have preserved intact its prestige, 
its honor, its tradition. 

Heretofore the regimental messes have had a struggle for 
existence, and consequently they have not been able to do 
their fullest towards regimental esprit de corps. The Govern- 
ment here has a duty to perform if it desires the best results. 
In every permanent regimental post there should be erected 
a specially constructed building to be designated the “ Regi- 
mental Mess.”’ It should be built so as to be a credit to 
the Government and to the officers who are to inhabit it. 
The Government should also furnish these buildings with all 
the cuisine furniture, with dining tables, dining chairs, side- 
boards, hangings, carpets and easy chairs, the officers merely 
paying a small rental to cover wear and tear. 

The building should be kept in repair and should be heated 
and lighted by the Government. Provision should be made 
in the army regulations for furnishing suitable boxes for pack- 
ing private mess-property, such as linen, plate, glass, china, 
and for the transportation of this property on change of 
station. 
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We note with pleasure paragraph 55 of General Orders 
132, Adjutant-General’s Office, December 31, 1902, which 
authorizes the adoption of a ** Mess Jacket’ by “‘ officers of the 
various staff corps and departments, the corps of artillery, 
and the regiments of cavalry and infantry,’’ and the adoption 
of ‘‘such further distinctive ornamentation of this jacket 
as may be desired by the organizations named.”’ Our pleasure 
arises mainly from the fact that we here perceive the first 
official recognition of such an institution as a regimental or 
corps ‘‘ Mess”’ in our army. 

There should come a time, and there will come a time, 
when, in a creditable and suitable building at everv regimental 
post in our army, “guest night’’ shall see every regimental 
officer at the post, in proper dress, file in to dinner, with the 
regimental band playing ‘‘Army Blue’’ or some special regi- 
mental air; when at dessert the mess president shall offer the 
invariable first toast: ‘Gentlemen, the President of the United 
States;’’ and then, standing, the band playing the national 
anthem, the Chief Executive will be recalled with a patriotic 
fervor unexcelled anywhere else in this fair land of ours; 
this tribute over, there shall follow an evening devoted to army 
and regimental traditions, to the present and to the future, 
that will inspire the older officers with the feeling that the 
future of the regiment is in good hands, and that will inspire 
the juniors to emulate the conduct of their seniors and of 
their predecessors to do or to die for the honor and tradition 
of such a corps. 

We know of few single means more full of bright and 
promising good for esprit de corps than the Regimental Mess 
on a firm and recognized basis. 

In our remarks on the history of the army and the regi- 
mental or corps histories, on the emblazoning of the colors 
and their presentation to the troops, on the national uniform 
and on the regimental mess, we have indicated the means 
whereby, in our opinion, the past may be invoked to preserve 
and strengthen the esprit de corps in our army. 

We now turn our attention to a consideration of the means 
whereby, as far as “‘efficiency”’ is concerned, esprit de corps 
in our army may be preserved and strengthened. 

The esprit de corps of one army differs from the esprit 
de corps of other armies as the national characteristics of the 
one country differ from the national characteristics of the 


others. 
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The esprit de corps of the Army of the United States is 
as different from the esprit de corps of the armies of Con- 
tinental Europe as the American is different from the French- 
man, the German, the Russian, the Turk. The feelings that 
are ingrained and born in the national character and developed 
by the national system of education are the feelings that will 
be found to exist in the esprit de corps of the respective armies. 

The esprit de corps of our army is more nearly allied to that 
of the British Army, simply because the American and the 
Briton are more nearly related. The difference between the 
esprit in the two armies is, however, quite perceptible. Al- 
though our early ideas of peace and war training were taken 
wholesale from the British Army, their transplantation to our 
soil gave them a different development. The keystone 
of the esprit de corps of the British Army is tradition, mainly 
regimental tradition; efficiency being up to the present a 
more or less secondary consideration. The keystone of the 
esprit de corps of the American Army is efficiency—efficiency 
in the individual and in the various combinations of indi- 
viduals from the lowest, or squad, to the highest, or army; 
tradition being, up to the present, a more or less minor char- 
acteristic. 

Measures that promote efficiency in our army will tend 
to preserve and strengthen its esprit de corps. Let us pay 
strict attention to the keystone of our arch and, as long as the 
buttresses are firmly embedded in our national character, 
esprit de corps will endure and improve. 

Each private, each non-commissioned officer, each and 
every commissioned officer in our army, owes it to his Govern- 
ment, in whatever position he may be placed, to strive to his 
uttermost to fulfil his duties and responsibilities faithfully, 
unhesitatingly, loyally. He has duties to perform toward 
his Government as far as he himself is concerned ; he has duties 
and responsibilities as far as his inferiors and as far as his 
superiors are concerned. The officer, the soldier that recog- 
nizes this three-fold task and that lives up to it willingly, 
cheerfully and to the best of his ability, has the proper feeling, 
the proper professional spirit, the proper army esprit de corps. 

The soldier when he enlists and the officer when he re- 
ceives his commission must write down three cardinal principles 
that are to be his guide in his chosen profession—“ Self-control, 
self-culture, self-sacrifice." He must strive actively and 
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manfully to maintain the highest standard of physical, men- 
tal and moral discipline: in other words, self-control; he must 
make the best use of his opportunities under all circum- 
stances, that will enable him by self-culture to be the best 
officer or soldier, in every way, that he is capable of becoming; 
but self-control and self-culture are simply preparatory to 
the third and last cardinal principle, self-sacrifice. The officer 
and the soldier by their oath have made a solemn vow to 
sacrifice self upon the altar of their country whenever its law 
is to be upheld, its honor defended, or its existence secured. 
It is a vow not to be taken lightly, for it means many duties, 
many responsibilities, hardships, privations, mayhap tor- 
ture, or death itself. 

Such are the duties of the individual to the State, as far 
as he himself is concerned. 

That these duties are not always lived up to can be seen 
by a reference to the courts-martial orders showing in indi- 
vidual cases lack of self-control and of self-culture. We see 
that esprit de corps is still capable of improvement in our 
army; but the healthiest sign of progress is this very sloughing 
off of the unhealthy members through the army’s own dis- 
ciplinary methods. 

We can improve the efficiency of the individual and of 
the combinations of individuals, hence strengthen esprit de 
corps, first by more care in selecting the material, second by 
more care in the training of the material so selected, third 
by the recognition of merit and the proper bestowal of rewards. 

We shall consider the commissioned officers first. There 
are three sources from which our army obtains its commis- 
sioned officers: first, graduates of the United States Military 
Academy at West Point ; second, appointments from the ranks; 
third, appointments from civil life. 

We have no suggestions for the improvement of the 
material turned out by the West Point Academy. This insti- 
tution is recognized at home and abroad as being the foremost 
of its kind in the world. 

We do, however, suggest a fairer method whereby the 
sons of all army officers may have a chance to enter this ad- 
mirable military academy. A poor captain or major on the 
frontier, having a son devoted to the profession of his father, 
stands little opportunity of having that son receive an ap- 
pointment from a congressional district or from a State at 
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large. The President of the -United States with his forty 
appointments at large has been most generous in the distri- 
bution of his favors to the sons of army officers. It would be 
a great stride in the right direction if, each year, one-half the 
available Presidential appointments were allowed to be com- 
peted for by the sons of living and deceased army officers. 
The examination could be held at the military post nearest 
to the home of the applicant and in precisely the same way 
that examinations are held for entrance to the Military 
Academy; the scope of the examination should be the same 
as the latter. We know of nothing that would make so 
strong an appeal to the esprit de corps of the army father 
as to feel that his son will have a chance to enter West Point 
depending solely on his merits. We have recommended only 
one-half the Presidential appointments to be filled in this 
way, as we cannot hope for perfection at a bound, and as 
we know that direct appointments to sons of army officers 
are usually given to worthy young men. 

What army father will not take increased pride and enthu- 
siasm in the service when he knows that his boy will be treated 
according to his merits? and what boy in thus obtaining his 
appointment will not strive to found his whole career on merit 
and efficiency? 

We next come to appointments from the ranks. 

The Act of Congress, approved July 30, 1892, in Section 
5 expressly repeals Sections 3 and 4 of the Act of June 18, 
1878, providing for the promotion of meritorious non-commis- 
sioned officers. As the law stands, “ All unmarried soldiers 
under thirty years of age, who are citizens of the United 
States, are physically sound, who have served honorably not 
less than two years in the army, and who have borne a good 
moral character before and after enlistment, may compete 
for promotion under any system authorized by this act.”’ 
Section 3: “That the vacancies in the grade of second lieu- 
tenant heretofore filled by the promotion of meritorious non- 
commissioned officers of the army under the provision of Section 
3 of the act Approved June 18, 1878, shall be filled by the ap- 
pointment of competitors favorably recommended under 
this act, in the order of merit established by the final ex- 
amination.”’ 

It was just as well to do away legally with what had 
become a dead letter in thearmy—the reward of our meritorious 
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non-commissioned officers. The latter were usually too old 
to compete and thus rarely derived any benefits from the act. 

The new law throws open the road to a commission to 
anyone who will enlist; it is a bid to a higher and better 
class of educated young men to enter the army, giving them 
an opportunity to become second lieutenants two years before 
their more highly educated competitors at the Military 
Academy. An exception is made in the case of enlisted 
men discharged for deficiency in conduct or studies at West 
Point. The latter are not entitled to appointment in advance 
of the graduation of the class to which they belonged at the 
Military Academy. 

General Orders No. 79, from the Headquarters of the 
Army, dated May 27, 1903, publishing the above-mentioned 
“Act of Congress approved July 30, 1892,"’ prescribes the usual 
relative weight of three for each of the following requirements: 

“8. Physical aptitude, as determined by the medical ex- 
amination; proficiency in athletics, skill in field sports, etc.’’ 

“9. Moral character and civil record as verified by the 
investigations of the board.” 

The physical examination should be most thorough, and 
if any cause of physical disqualification is found to exist the 
applicant should be unhesitatingly rejected, instead of the 
disqualification being merely “specified in the report and 
given its proper weight in the rating in physique and in the 
recommendation of the board.”’ 

_Physical examinations should be carefully watched by 
the War Department. The recent retirements of young of- 
ficers for physical disability would indicate laxity, to say the 
least, on the part of medical boards. The efficiency of the 
army is thus affected and so is the esprit de corps of the line 
of the army and of the Medical Corps, not to mention the 
burdening of the retired list with young officers who should 
have been capable of serving their country for many years 
to come. 

Esprit de corps is not strengthened or even preserved, but 
somewhat weakened, by giving the applicant’s moral char- 
acter a relative weight. The Preliminary or Department 
Board is supposed to “institute a rigid inquiry into the 
character, capacity, record and qualifications of the several 
candidates’”’ and to “recommend none for the final com- 
petitive examination who are not able to establish their 
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fitness for promotion to the entire satisfaction of the board.”’ 
To that end the procedure of the department boards is based 
“upon that of retiring boards. Evidence is to be obtained 
from the certificates of officers, from witnesses under oath, 
and by means of sworn interrogatories.” The military 
record of each candidate is to be “closely examined” and 
“his antecedents before entering the service’’ to “be made 
the subject of special inquiry.”’ 

We maintain that no enlisted man who does not fully 
satisfy the board as to his moral character should be per- 
mitted to enter the army. No gradation in moral character 
should be permitted. It injures the applicant’s esprit de 
corps as well as that of the army to have it known that he 
lost files because he only received 65 per cent. in moral char- 
acter, whereas his ranking competitors probably received 100 
per cent. 

There should be nothing either physically or morally 
against any soldier who is competing in the final examination. 

The self-culture practised by the candidate both before 
and during enlistment should, however, properly be given 
due weight; it is an index to his future application to work as 
an army officer. We want trained minds in the army, anda 
man who comes to us with more or less training should re- 
ceive due credit therefor in his competitive examination. As 
the case stands, a competitor whose mind has had the right 
training, whose power of acquiring knowledge has been 
properly developed, and whose faculties enable him to use the 
knowledge thus acquired, will probably be ranked by those 
who have simply crammed for the examination. This, of 
course, holds true in all examinations; vet, a proper allowance 
made for a man who possesses a good general education, a 
good knowledge of some foreign language, or of some experi- 
mental science, will do much toward neutralizing the mere 
crammer’s fund of temporary information. 

In the last ten months five second lieutenants have been 
discharged from the army for failure to pass their examina- 
tion, and fourteen other second lieutenants, in artillery, 
cavalry and infantry, and one first lieutenant of infantry, are 
under suspension of promotion awaiting the second examina- 
tion after twelve months as allowed by law. There are at 
present ninety-three vacancies in the list of second lieutenants, 
probably about a dozen of which can be filled by the Presi- 
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dent with civilians, the vacancies having occurred before 
July ist. 

It becomes of the greatest importance to the efficiency 
of the army that the vacancies not filled by graduates of 
West Point should be filled by young men of excellent 
physique, of good moral character, and of well-trained minds. 
The standard set at West Point is what we expect a second 
lieutenant to know and to be, and this standard should be 
approximated as nearly as possible in the examinations 
of enlisted men and civilians. 

Although authorized by law it is almost criminal to give 
commissions to civilians who have had no previous military 
training, who do not know how to care for their men, who 
know nothing about military administration, drill, discipline, 
nothing that goes to make up fighting efficiency, yet who 
may be, and sometimes are, piaced directly in command 
of a body of men, whose very lives have depended upon 
these young new-fledged subalterns. The standard required 
of the enlisted candidate is far below that required of the West 
Pointer, the standard of the civilian candidate far below that 
required of the enlisted man. 

No enlisted man and no civilian should be appointed 
a commissioned officer without having demonstrated his 
fitness to fill the part assigned him. After passing the 
preliminary competitive examination, there should be a 
probationary period of six months at the General Service 
and Staff College, wherein the candidate should be taught the 
duties of second lieutenant. The final examination should not 
cover the rudiments of English grammar, mathematics, 
geography, history and law, which should be disposed of for 
good at the preliminary, but should deal entirely with their 
theoretical and practical work of second lieutenants done 
at the General Service and Staff College. This examination 
should be final as far as the candidate is concerned, except 
possibly in some one very exceptional case. A man who 
has to review a subject over and over again before he can come 
up to the requirements has not the requisite ability to be an 
efficient army officer. The time, in his case, will come, in 
active military life, probably in the face of the enemy, when 
he will wish for another opportunity to do his bungling job 
better—if he survives the ordeal. 

Moreover, while serving his six months’ probation at the 
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General Service and Staff College, an opportunity will be 
given to the regular army officers statidned there to “size 
up” the prospective lieutenants as to habits and moral 
rectitude, and their admission to the army later will be a notice 
to the whole service that the successful probationers are 
worthy in every way of wearing the uniform of the Army 
of the United States. 

Let us be very careful in the selection of our commis- 
sioned officers—tradition, efficiency, esprit de corps, success 
in future wars, depend upon our methods. Though some 
of us may not take the matter seriously, since it concerns 
the selection of merely a second lieutenant, the time will come, 
and that too soon, when our lieutenant will wear an “ eagle,”’ 
perhaps a “ star,’’ and then if he was never able to live up to his 
duties and responsibilities, or if he has not made of himself 
in every grade the best officer he was capable of becoming, 
you may rest assured he will carry his deficiencies with him 
to his higher grade, where they will necessarily become more 
conspicuous, to the detriment of his command, to the dis- 
paragement of esprit de corps, and to the possible sacrifice of 
human life. 

We shall close the important subject of appointment of 
commissioned officers with an observation and a recommenda- 
tion for improving the esprit de corps of the service. 

On March 20, 1903, the War Department issued its General 
Orders No. 35, detailing, by direction of the President, a board 
of officers consisting of three major-generals, three brigadier- 
generals and one major of infantry, to meet in Washington 
March 30, 1903, for the purpose of recommending “for detail 
forty-two officers from the army at large, including the existing 
staff-corps and departments and the line, to complete the first 
organization, exclusive of general officers, of the General 
Staff as constituted by Section 3 of the Act approved February 
14, 1903.” 

The members of the board were directed to be governed 
“by the probable aptitude and efficiency of officers as estab- 
lished by their records.’’ The members of the board were 
‘‘sworn to perform their duties impartially and without favor 
or affection.” 

On April 17, 1903, the War Department issued its General 
Orders No. 57, detailing officers to the General Staff ** pur- 
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suant to the recommendations of the board convened by 
General Orders No. 35, March 20, 1903.”’ 

The United States Military Academy at West Point has 
every reason to be proud of the result. Of the seven officers 
who constituted the board four were non-graduates of the 
Military Academy, the three major-generals and a brigadier, 
yet every one of the forty-two officers detailed to the General 
Staff Corps, on the recommendation of the board, was a 
graduate of West Point. Listen to the words of General 
Winfield Scott: “I give it as my fixed opinion that, but for 
our graduated cadets, the war between the United States 
and Mexico might, and probably would, have lasted some 
four or five years, with, in its first half, more defeats than 
victories falling to our share; whereas, in less than two cam- 
paigns, we conquered a great country and a peace, without 
the loss of a single battle or skirmish.” 

Again a distinguished, living, non-graduate general officer 
has expressed the firm conviction that “every good hard- 
headed, flat-footed military idea and custom” existing in the 
United States Army at the present day has been due to West 
Point education, training, and influence. 

We could give many other instances of the value placed 
upon the attainments of the men holding the diploma of 
that excellent institution, but we refrain from further com- 
ment. The esprit de corps of the army, in so far as efficiency 
(and tradition, too) is concerned, will be preserved and strength- 
ened by filling as nearly as possible all vacancies in the grade 
of second lieutenant by graduates from West Point. 

We have already shown that the army has not a monopoly 
of esprit de corps. Neither within the army have com- 
missioned officers a monopoly of military esprit de corps. In 
fact we have had illustrations in the history of our country 
which show that at times the enlisted men have been imbued 
with a higher sense of loyalty to their Government than have 
their commissioned superiors. Every individual in the 
service has an influence for good or evil on esprit de corps. 
The influence of the commissioned officers is greater than 
that of the enlisted men, not only because of their more ex- 
alted position, but also because of the fact that they make the 
army their lifelong career. It therefore becomes a matter 
of the first consideration to make the military service a life- 
long profession for the trained enlisted man. 
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Our compact efficient army of 30,000 men went through 
a foreign war, a Philippine insurrection, and a China relief 
expedition; the battles, skirmishes, hardships, sickness, the 
promotions to commissions in volunteers and regulars, the 
promotions to higher positions in the non-commissioned 
staff of the army, and the dissemination of the remainder 
through the increase of the army, made such a drain upon the 
supply of the old-time line sergeants and corporals that they 
seemed almost an extinct race. Time, to some extent at least, 
will correct this state of affairs, and will give us again the 
trained old soldier —if he will re-enlist. 

It has come to be a trite saying that “our soldiers are the 
best fed, best clothed, best paid, and best treated of any 
soldiers in the world.” 

We do not take exception to the first three parts of this 
assertion, but the fourth will bear investigation. We be- 
lieve the treatment of the men can be improved upon, and 
we believe the direct result of this improvement will be to 
induce re-enlistments on the part of our trained soldiers, 
thereby increasing efficiency and esprit de corps. 

The most efficient enlisted men in the army are the post, 
regimental, battalion and squadron non-commissioned staff 
officers. They are men who have, almost without exception, 
been selected for efficiency, soldierly bearing, and length of 
service; they are men who, almost without exception, have 
made the army their profession for life. 

They receive not only a great increase in pay over the 
ordinary line corporal and sergeant, but also special con- 
sideration from the Government, from post, and from regi- 
mental commanders. 

The regulations in dubious fashion recognize the fact 
that these men may be married, but make no provision for 
housing their families. Paragraph 1110, .\. R., rgo1, allows 
them one room each, with a heating stove, and from one- 
half to one and one-third cords of wood a month, depending 
upon the season and latitude. In actual practice, how- 
ever, these non-commissioned staff officers are provided 
with comfortable quarters at all our large military posts. 
The regulations should recognize the fact that these worthy 
men may marry, and should make suitable provision for hous- 
ing their families at all our military posts. Men who devote 
their lives to the service, and are instrumental in giving to the 
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ranks the tone we find there, are deserving of the best con- 
sideration of the Government. In actual practice, as we 
said above, the lot of the non-commissioned staff officers 
at our large military posts is not very trying; but how stands 
the case with the ordinary line sergeant? No provision is 
made for him in the regulations; he is supposed to eat and to 
live with the men; there is nothing done for him in any way 
to distinguish his important position in the eyes of his sub- 
ordinates. This should be changed. It is the corporal’s 
place to mess with the men. The bachelor sergeants should 
be given a mess by themselves in a separate building; they 
should be encouraged to fix up their mess and to run it ina 
manner that will cause them to take pride in belonging to the 
institution; they should have their own reading and recrea- 
tion room. The “sergeants’ mess’’ should be one of the 
features in every military garrison. 

We can see the worthy sergeant ask his commander for 
permission to marry. “Allright, sergeant,’’ says the captain, 
“you may marry; but remember I am not to be bothered 
in any way, shape, or manner, on account of your wife; I 
shall not see about quarters for you; she is never to go with 
us if we move, and, above all, you are never to ask for any con- 
sideration for Mrs. Sergeant.’’ There is a knockdown blow 
for an honest man. Whatis he todo? One of two things— 
look after his wife in a wretchedly insufficient manner, or 
leave the service. A _ self-respecting man will usually leave 
the service, and his place will be taken by the raw recruit. 

No; the Government has a duty to perform if it wants to 
retain many of its old soldiers; it should recognize the fact 
officially that its trained soldiers, sergeants, corporals, and 
privates are men with hearts beating beneath their olive drab, 
“the same as you and me.” 

In each organization a certain percentage of enlisted men 
should be permitted to marry. If there is a vacancy in the 
marriage quota of the command, the sergeant or the corporal 
should be able to receive permission to marry on furnishing 
proof of the good character of his intended wife; no private 
should receive permission to marry except during his third 
enlistment and then only in case he can show two “good” 
discharges, furnish proof of the good character of his intended 
wife, and exhibit at least fifty dollars in money. 

For such enlisted men as have received permission to 
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marry the Government should provide suitable and separate 
quarters, preferably built together—a married men’s row; 
it should provide medical attendance free for the family 
and transportation for the wife and children under five on 
change of station; it should furnish a ration to the wife in 
the Philippine Islands. 

This is reviving somewhat the old “‘laundress’’ idea, but 
it is a matter of self-respect for the married soldier. No 
private, no corporal, no sergeant of any manly feeling will 
care to subject his wife and family to the indignities heaped 
upon them when, having obtained permission to marry, as 
anyone can obtain nowadays, he has to find a hovel wherein 
to house his family and to break his heart in seeking ways to 
care for them, to transport them, to tend them in the numerous 
ways made necessary by married life; perhaps to bury them. 

Suppose the Government in the matter of quarters treated 
its commissioned officers, or even its non-commissioned staff 
officers, as it does its sergeants, its corporals, and its privates. 
would the state of affairs last long? We venture to say it 
would not. Let us hope that the matter will be looked into; 
that in the near future, Government recognition and suitable 
provision will make the faithful, long-service married enlisted 
man contented with his profession, and desirous of making 
it his life-long career; the efficiency of the army will be bene- 
fitted and its esprit de corps will be preserved and strengthened 
by increased loyalty, pride and enthusiasm on the part of its 
enlisted men-—qualities that will not suffer through having 
wife and family participators in their benefits. 

We may boast in stereotyped phrase that our enlisted 
men are the “best treated’’ of any soldiers in the world, but 
the fact remains that, in the points we have mentioned above, 
we are considerably behind some other nations, notably the 
English. 

We now deal briefly with the subject of training so far 
as it affects esprit de corps. By “training’’ we mean pre- 
paring the officer and the soldier, individually and collect- 
ively, so that our army may be the most effective, may have 
the greatest fighting efficiency in war. 

The great influx of volunteers, enlisted men and civilians 
into the corps of officers has made systematic and thorough 
education and training at posts, in the service schools, and 
on the drill and maneuver fields a matter of prime necessity, 
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if our present army is to equal our former army in drill, 
discipline and efficiency. This matter has received and is still 
receiving the serious consideration of the War Department. 
The officer requires such a sound knowledge of the principles 
of his profession that he can make immediate and practical 
use of them in actual campaign and battle. This can be 
acquired only through unremitting toil, practice and experi- 
ence in time of peace. In the words of Brig.-Gen. 
William H. Carter, U. S. Army, who speaks with the authority 
of the Secretary of War: “The theory of the present system, 
as recently established, is that there should bea certain training 
and responsibility attached to the various grades, and that 
each officer should be required to begin with the elementary 
instruction and continue in it until his fitness and knowledge 
are certified to by competent boards of his fellow-officers 
interested in giving him the necessary instruction, and up- 
holding a proper standard and tone in the service.” 

The higher the officer is educated and trained, the higher 
will be the training of the troops, for the spirit that animates 
the corps of officers will promptly show itself in the spirit 
that animates the enlisted men. The system of education 
and training will not be complete until the lieutenant-colonel, 
the colonel, and the general officer shall be required to demon- 
strate their ability to command in these individual grades 
before being promoted thereto. The second lieutenant 
and the first lieutenant that are worth their salt will try and 
make of themselves the best lieutenants in the regiment, and 
of their platoons the best platoons; the captain will strive 
to have his troop, battery, or company the best in the com- 
mand ; the major will do likewise with his battalion or squadron, 
the colonel with his regiment, and the general with his brigade, 
division, corps, or department. What the captain, the 
colonel, the general are in drill, discipline, efficiency, esprit 
de corps, that also will their respective commands become. 
If they have the right idea, they can and will instil it into the 
minds and hearts of their subordinates. 

We quote two incidents occurring in the recent past at 
the General Service and Staff College, as having a tendency 
to stimulate our new commissioned material to study and 
application. One, a punishment, the trial by general court- 
martial of student officers for neglect of duty in failing prop- 
erly to apply themselves. The other, a reward, in the form 
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of an endorsement given to worthy students by the college 
staff, reading in one special case as follows: ‘* Lieutenant 
was graduated No. --— in the class, having received a total 
mark of — out of a maximum of 800. or g—. per cent. He 
is an honor graduate, and was by the staff found specially 
proficient in military topography, field fortification, field 
engineering, and was recommended for duty as assistant 
instructor, Department of Tactics, General Service and Staff 
College, course at War College, duty with National Guard, 
professor of military science and tactics at college, duty in 
Bureau of Information, War Department, topographicai 
officer in marches, explorations and expeditions, college detail 
as instructor in topography and field engineering, aide-de- 
camp, acting engineer officer at post, military attaché.”’ 
The bearing of these two incidents on efficiency and esprit de 
corps will be apparent to all, and it is to be hoped that the 
work so well begun will be continued. 

The loss to the army in enlisted men during the year ended 
June 30, 1903, according to the report of the Adjutant- 
General, was 29,141, distributed as follows: 


Killed in action, died of wounds or disease, etc.......... 837 
Discharged upon expiration of term of service............... 13,276 

Discharged for disability, by sentence of court-martial and by 
29,141 


It is estimated that the loss of men by discharge alone 
during the year ending June 30, 1904, will be 21,400, or about 
8000 more than last year. 

It is therefore fair to assume that each year about 20,000 
men, or one-third the army, are replaced by almost raw 
material; the training of these 20,000 men, more or less, 
becomes then a matter of the greatest importance. We shall 
content ourselves with a few remarks concerning the individual. 

On the training of the individual enlisted man will depend 
in the greatest measure his esprit de corps; and as esprit de 
corps is the main ingredient of the morale of armies in time of 
war, the training of the individual soldier (whom the magazine 
rifle, high-power guns, and smokeless powder have made 
the real fighting unit on the field of battle) should receive 
the most careful attention of officers on duty with troops. 
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All who had the opportunity of seeing the American 
soldier in action in Cuba, Porto Rico, China, and the Philip- 
pine Islands, during the past six years appreciated the fact 
that his initiative, his resourcefulness, his steady advance 
over fire-swept fields were superb. He seemed to know his 
weapon, the proper use of cover, and, when left to his own 
resources, he was able to apply the discipline he had learned— 
the discipline, when out of immediate reach of his officers, 
that made him advance coolly and pluckily, with little or no 
thought of danger or alarm. 

These are the accomplishments we must continue to teach 
him; the secret of victory does not depend on mere numbers 
nor powerful armament, it depends upon the spirit that has 
been instilled into the man behind the gun. Let this spirit 
be the highest attainable and we shall find that when the hour 
of trial comes, when reverses and even disaster stare us in the 
face, the morale of our army will enable its commander to 
snatch victory from an enemy who all but had it in his grasp. 

In addition to what we have already said there is a special 
training of the soldier, which deals with sentiment—a train- 
ing which deals with appeals to the individual’s manhood, 
his sense of duty, honor, patriotism: this has well been 
called his “moral training.’’ Its influence is greatest on the 
young recruit who has suddenly been transferred to new and 
strange surroundings. Such appeals properly timed and 
judiciously directed will frequently save a later appeal to a 
court-martial; a few kind words of advice or correction will 


‘usually have a greater influence with the newcomer than will 


the guard-house. 

The captain principally, and the colonel to some extent, 
are the two commanders in our army that have the moral 
training of the soldier in their keeping, and we cannot help 
but think that this moral training oftener applied will prevent 
at least a few of our 5000 annual desertions. 

Desertion in time of peace is bad enough, but what shall 
we say of it in time of war and in the face of the enemy? 
The esprit de corps of our army serving in the Philippines, 
on the part of both officers and men, was most seriously 
injured by the leniency with which the heinous crime of 
desertion in the face of the enemy was treated. Time and time 
again cases arose of enlisted men in the regulars and volunteers 
deserting to the enemy with arms and ammunition; those 
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same deserters would post placards in English, signed in 
one instance by sixteen of them, calling upon their comrades 
to come over to the insurgent ranks, armed and equipped; 
it was surmised that these same deserters were responsible 
in one fight alone for the death of four of our commissioned 
officers. Yet after having been captured red-handed during 
a fight, dressed in insurgent uniform, armed and equipped; 
after having been tried and sentenced to death, in not one 
single instance was the sentence ever executed; in every case 
it was mitigated to something like twenty years in Bilibid, 
and in one case, at least, even this was entirely remitted. 

The effect of this leniency was that it encouraged desertion 
on the part of disgruntled men whom the fear of death would 
have held true to their colors; they sometimes deserted in 
small squads with arms, ammunition, and equipment. <An- 
other bad effect was that it sometimes gave rise to a feeling 
amongst officers and men that they had made a mistake in 
capturing the red-handed deserter alive. 

We do not make these remarks in criticism of superior 
authority; we simply desire to state the facts as- they existed 
and to draw attention to an important subject bearing directly 
on the moral training of our army, on its esprit de corps, on 
its morale in time of war and insurrection. 

In this connection the following extract from Donn 
Piatt’s “Memories of the Men who Saved the Union”’ is 
interesting : 

“T was sitting with General Dan Tyler of Connecticut, in the 
antechamber of the War Department, shortly after the 
adjournment of the Buell Court of Inquiry, of which we had 
been members, when President Lincoln came in from the 
room of Secretary Stanton. Seeing us, he said: ‘Well, 
gentlemen, you did not survive the war, and now have you 
any matter worth reporting after such a protracted investi- 
gation?’ 

“*T think so, Mr. President,’ replied General Tyler. ‘We 
had it proven that Bragg, with less than 10,000 men, drove 
your 83,000 under Buell back from before Chattanooga down 
to the Ohio, at Louisville, marched round us twice, then 
doubled us up at Perryville, and finally got out of Kentucky 
with all his plunder.’ 

“*Now, Tyler,’ said the President, ‘what is the meaning 
of all this; what is the lesson? Don’t our men march as well 
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and fight as well as these rebels? If not, there is a fault some- 
where. We are all of the same family—same sort.’ 

“Yes, there is a lesson,’ replied General Tyler. ‘We are 
of the same sort, but subject to different handling. Bragg’s 
little force was superior to our large number, because he 
had it undercontrol. Ifaman left his ranks, he was punished ; 
if he deserted, he was shot. We had nothing of the sort. 
If we attempt to shoot a deserter, you pardon him, and our 
army is without discipline.’ 

“The President looked perplexed. 

“*“Why do you interfere?’ General Tyler continued. 
‘Congress has taken from you all responsibility.’ 

“*Yes,’ answered the President, ‘Congress has taken the 
responsibility, and left the women to howl about me,’ and so 
he strode away, and General Tyler remarked that it was not 
necessary for the President to see one of these women, to 
jeopardize the army on such grounds was very feeble——’”’ 

From the history of the past two years there seems to be 
little room for doubt that the moral training of the army will 
be benefited by the re-establishment of the canteen. The 
percentage of trials by courts-martial and of diseases due to 
vice and intoxication have, according to the surgeon-general, 
steadily increased, and are directly traceable “to the loss 
of the canteen, where the soldier, if he so desired, could get 
his beer throughout the month, but was not subjected to the 
intemperance and vice now attendant on the expenditure of 
a full month’s pay at the low resorts infesting the outskirts 
‘of our military reservations.”” The English have been in 
times past confronted by precisely the same problem, which 
they have solved: 

1. By the establishment of their canteen where only beer 
and porter are sold, great pains being taken to insure the liquor 
being of the best quality, sold at prices that defy the compe- 
tition of the publicans in the town. 

2. By paying the men daily, thus abolishing the tempta- 
tion offered by a full month’s pay. 

Nothing so influences a man’s moral nature for good as 
physical training and healthy recreation. Both of these can 
and should be provided within each military post. A suitable 
gymnasium, recreation and amusement building should be 
authorized built, and all atheltic sports and contests, in- 
doors and out-doors, should be encouraged, so as to instill 
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a spiritof rivalry and emulation. Amusements, suchasdances, 
post and regimental minstrel and other shows, performance 
in the post-hall by strolling players, should be regulated and 
fostered. The silent influence of all this is to make the soldier 
contented and pleased with his life and his surroundings, and 
to diminish his desire for improper pastimes when off duty. 

The great stimulus to esprit de corps in our army that we 
know of, the greatest infuser of military ardor, of loyalty, of 
pride, of enthusiasm in our profession, the greatest preserver 
and strengthener of esprit de corps, is due recognition of the 
principle that military merit alone should give any claim to 
military preferment or to military reward. 

Nothing so soon undermines the very foundations of ef- 
ficiency, nothing so soon stifles military ardor, loyalty, pride, 
and enthusiasm in the profession of arms, nothing so soon 
blights the esprit de corps of an army, as to have the im- 
pression abroad amongst officers and men that political, per- 
sonal, or social influence gives any claim to military prefer- 
ment or to military reward. 

It can be laid down as an infallible rule that an appoint- 
ment or selection, whose propriety is manifest to all concerned, 
aids esprit de corps; whereas an appointment or selection 
whose impropriety is manifest to all concerned injures esprit 
de corps. 

If military merit be not duly recognized by the War De- 
partment in the bestowal of its favors and rewards, officers 
will surely endeavor to obtain other recommendations than 
those of their superior officers; and instead of paying at- 
tention to duty and obedience to their commanders, they will 
endeavor to distinguish themselves by services not strictly 
military, but aimed at bringing to bear questionable power 
“behind the throne.”’ 

Speaking in March, 1885, General Sherman said: 

““Members of Congress are men like ourselves, influenced 
by personal as well as public considerations, and it is always 
wrong for army officers to appeal to them for personal favors. 

“T have known in the old as well as in the recent past 
officers to obtain transfers and even promotion by reason of 
friends in Congress, but I do not recall a single instance 
where such temporary success resulted in permanent ad- 
vantage. The army has its common law as well as its statute 
law; each officer is weighed in the balance by his fellows, and 
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these rarely err. In the barrack, in the mess, on a scout, 
and especially in a battle, a man cannot—successfully— 
enact the part of hypocrite or flatterer, and his fellows will 
measure him pretty fairly for what he is.” 

The remedy for this abuse is very simple; all that is needed 
is a modification of paragraph 5, A. R., rgor, so that it will 
read in the second half as follows: “Efforts to influence 
legislation affecting the army, or to procure personal favor or 
consideration, should never be made except through regular 
military channels; the adoption of any other method by any 
officer or enlisted men will subject him to trial by court-martial 
for conduct prejudicial to good order and military disctpline.”’ 

The first violation of this paragraph should be swiftly 
followed by the trial of the offender, of whatever rank in the 
service and regardless of the potency of the influence he may 
bring to bear. Will anyone doubt that such action on the 
part of the War Department will soon put a stop to a practice 
whose success has had a most disheartening influence on the 
great majority of worthy officers, young and old, who staked 
everything on their legitimate record in the service and went 
absolutely unrewarded? 

Notation on an officer’s record, in accordance with para- 
graph 5 as it now stands, is not sufficient, especially if the 
officer gets what he is after. Strike at the officer, and strike 
hard; he is the offender, not the member of Congress or other 
power behind whose back he shields himself. 

The evil is insidious and should be extirpated in time of 
peace; otherwise when war comes the recommendations by 
the General Staff Corps of officers to fill positions will be in 
vain, the evil will spread with the rapidity of contagion. 

In June, 1902, during the Centennial ceremonies at West 
Point, the President of the United States enhanced greatly the 
meaning of the Medal of Honor, by himself pinning it on the 
breast of a cadet who had won the distinction in the China 
Expedition. Would that he could do likewise to everyone 
who in future shall have the right to bear that proud token 
of valor in action! There should always be an appropriate 
ceremony connected with conferring the Medal of Honor. 

The acts of Congress, the regulations, and their interpreta- 
tion, specify the conditions under which the various military 
rewards, the Medal of Honor, the brevet, and the certificate 
of merit, should be granted. If these rewards are bestowed 
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in accordance with these conditions and upon the recommenda- 
tion of boards of general officers, sworn to do their duty, there 
will never be just cause for complaint. 

Some time in the future there may be a wave of en- 
thusiasm for the military forces of the United States that will 
cause a grateful nation to demand that its defenders be given 
a “War Medal for Service in Campaign’’—until that time ar- 
rives the great majority of the officers and soldiers must remain 
content with the knowledge of duty well performed and of 
arduous service survived. Esprit de corps in the army would 
be strengthened if the example of foreign nations and of our 
own Navy Department were followed in this respect. 

Lastly, if the Government desires to reward especially 
meritorious services it should not do so at the expense of 
officers who have not been given an opportunity and who in 
all probability have obeyed orders by doing distasteful and 
uncongenial duty away from the scene of action. 

To reward such special cases properly, a distinguished 
service or merit order should be created under certain rules 
to be prescribed by the President, as has been proposed by 
Brig.-Gen. Frank Baldwin, U. S. Army. 

Let us be careful in our treatment of our veterans; let 
us remember that the young lieutenant of to-day will become 
the old colonel of to-morrow. We must not give him the 
impression that when his usefulness is drawing to a close, 
his long years of service will count for naught, merely because 
a day of opportunity has found him at his post of duty and 
not in a favored position at the front. 

Let us be careful of our veteran soldiers; let us recall 
how the great commanders of all ages have paid them due 
respect, how liberally great nations have always provided 
for their declining years. Above all, let us not neglect the 
widows, the children, the orphans of the brave and patriotic 
men who gave up their lives in following the flag. Let us do 
these things, and an esprit de corps will be developed that will 
make the hero meet his death with shining face, regretting 
only that he has but one life to give for his beloved country. 

Regimental promotion toinclude the grade of captain was, 
in certain respects, a powerful factor in regimental esprit de 
corps; but this promotion was so manifestly unjust that we do 
not think any one in the service would want it back again. 

It certainly fostered regimental feeling; but this feeling 
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can still be encouraged under the present lineal promotion; 
for there is nothing in the law that prevents the assignment 
of promoted officers back to their old regiments, although 
the practice of late has been not to do this except in cases 
where mutual transfers are arranged. 

The abolition of the regimental organization for artillery 
caused a wail of regret. Unquestionably the regimental 
esprit was disintegrated, but on the ashes of the old can arise 
a young and powerful esprit, imbibing some of the old tradi- 
tions yet striking out for itself in “‘district’’ form, becoming 
more localized and consequently higher than was possible 
before. We see no reason why there should not be artillery 
colors for each coast district, and colors for each battalion 
of field artillery, thus enabling “coast district’’ and “bat- 
talion”’ spirit to crystallize about some visible symbol. 

The fighting efficiency of the army depends very much 
on the way in which the various special staff corps and depart- 
ments, principally the Quartermaster’s, Subsistence, Medical, 
and Ordnance Departments, do their work in time of peace 
and war. 

It should be the constant aim and end of all these depart- 
ments and corps, by strict application to their respective 
duties, to do their utmost to provide for the needs of the 
army. They should cultivate a fine army esprit de corps and 
keep it strong by close associaton with the line. On this as a 
basis they should strive to build a corps or department esprit 
whose main ingredient shall be efficiency. 

Great care must be exercised in the permanent special 
staff corps and departments to secure competent and efficient 
officers. In the Corps of Engineers these are assured by the 
method of selection. In the Medical Department competent 
boards are required to pass upon applicants. This latter 
method should also apply to the Judge-Advocate General’s 
Department. 

Great care must be exercised in the detail special staff 
corps to secure competent and efficient officers. All officers 
detailed should be required to come up to a certain standard 
and be passed upon by boards of officers sworn to do their 
duty impartially. If efficient officers cannot be obtained 
by this method there is probably not sufficient inducement 
for the proper officers to leave their work in the line. 

The esprit de corps of the General Staff Corps has yet 
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to be formed; but it already has a solid foundation in the 
efficiency of its members and in the army esprit de corps they 
bring with them to their new duty. 

If selections for the corps for the future are made on 
the same principles that governed in the first selection; if 
the individuals work together for the welfare of the army 
and of the State; if in war they will have the unselfishness to 
devote themselves to the duties for which they have been 
specially trained, then an excellent esprit de corps is assured 
them. 

We have given in the foregoing exposition the salient char- 
acteristics of esprit de corps and the means whereby under our 
present organization and method of promotion it may be 
preserved and strengthened. To carry out all of our recom- 
mendations would mean a half-century of progress; to carry 
out even one would, we feel, be a step in the right direction. 

We must not go backward, we cannot stop, we should ad- 
vance along lines that keep in view only the good of the service 
and the good of the State. We should constantly aim to 
instill in the hearts and minds of our officers and soldiers 
such an esprit de corps as will fill them with loyalty to the 
flag, pride in their profession, and make them gladly and 
enthusiastically go to the extreme of self-sacrifice. 

Hic JAcET 43. 
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COAST DEFENSE. 


By Lievut.-Cot. ALEXANDER D. SCHENCK, U. S. A. 
ARTILLERY CoRPs. 


HE annual report of Gen. George L. Gillespie, 
| Chief of Engineers, United States Army, for the 
year ended June 30, 1903, dealing with fortifi- 
a cations and river and harbor work, has been 

—— “Gen. Gillespie says that projects for de- 
fenses of thirty-one localities have been approved, and, in 
addition, defenses of the great lakes and St. Lawrence River 
are under consideration. He adds: 

“* Projects for the defenses of San Juan, Porto Rico; Pearl 
harbor and Honolulu harbor, Hawaii; San Luis d’Apra, Guam; 
Manila Bay, and Subig Bay, have been approved by the 
Secretary of War, and actual construction should begin there- 
on at an early day. 

“*The coast defenses of the United States are now some- 
what more than 50 per cent. completed. Twenty-five of the 
principal harbors of the United States have a sufficient num- 
ber of heavy guns and mortars mounted to permit an effective 
defense against naval attack; and during the past three years 
considerable progress has been made in the installation of an 
adequate rapid-fire armament, now the matter of first im- 
portance.’”’ 

“At present there are provided for the defenses of the 
United States 105 twelve-inch guns, 133 ten-inch guns, 
96 eight-inch guns, 567 rapid-fire guns, and 376 twelve-inch 


mortars.” 
* * * * * * 


The above extract from the daily press serves to recall a 
recent address delivered by President Roosevelt, in which 
he stated: 

“ * * * We have met here to-day to commemorate 
the hundredth anniversary of the event which, more than any 
other, after the foundation of the government and always 
excepting its preservation, determined the character of our 
national life—determined that we should be a great ex- 
panding nation instead of a relatively small and stationary 
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one. * * * Speak softly and carry a big stick; you 
will go far.”’ 

The latter part of the expression, originally applicable to 
the individual, when used by our strenuous President, was 
manifestly intended to apply to the nation, already imperially 
great and powerful in most ways. As applied to the individual, 
it presupposes the physical ability not only to carry but to 
vigorously and effectively wield a big stick in case of necessity ; 
in other words, ‘in case of urgency, never send a boy to 
mill.” 

As applied to the nation, the Navy and the Army symbol- 
ize the big stick, and in the latter the coast artillery is the 
chief and by far the most important element as respects a 
foreign disturber of the peace. It is then intimately connected 
with the navy for defense, for the reason that to the coast ar- 
tillery is confided the immediate defense of all the navy yards 
and harbors that form the base of operations, of supplies and 
construction of the navy; its refuge under stress of weather 
and battle, and without which any navy, however powerful 
it may be, will be practically worthless for either offensive 
or defensive purposes; for it is obvious that a navy no more 
than an army can operate effectively in any way without 
a secure base of operations. ‘‘He who chooses to fight a 
defensive battle has already lost half the battle.’ To con- 
fine the efforts of our navy to a passive defense of our coast 
would be preposterous, yet this will be inevitable unless the 
base of operations of our navy—our harbors and navy yards 
—is securely defended by other means, leaving the navy en- 
tirely free for operations upon the sea; otherwise daring ad- 
mirals will steam into our harbors and destroy our fleets. 
Blake at Santa Cruz, Hawke at Quiberon Bay, Nelson at the 
Nile, Farragut at New Orleans and Mobile Bay, and Dewey at 
Manila have conclusively demonstrated the fact that a fleet 
within even a well defended harbor is still at the mercy of the 
right kind of an admiral. 

The following table will give the minimum number of 
artillerymen required for a single relief for the proper service 
of the guns under war conditions. This includes not alone 
the gun detachment proper, but also those for the service of 
the magazines, district and fire commander stations, position 
finding, and search-light details, and those for the operations 
of the submarine mines. The details are set forth in the 
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table in Captain Coe’s article, p. 15, Fournal of the United 
States Artillery, Jan.-Feb., 1903. In this table it will be noted 
that it requires relatively more men to serve a combination 
of two than of three guns; viz., for the service of 2.12 in. B. 
L. Rd. for instance, fifty men per gun are required, while for 
three such guns forty-two and a half men, and in like manner 
for other calibers. The smaller ratio has been used in this 
table so that no over-estimate may obtain. Again, an average 
of only three fire commands has been assumed for each of the 
thirty-one separate defenses. The exact number is not 
known, but it will be somewhere between four and five. In 
any case, the exact number of officers and men enlisted in each 
grade can oniy be determined by taking the plots of all the 
forts and batteries in the system, upon which are marked 
every station, magazine, gun, search-light, etc., and at each 
the officers and men required for the service. These totaled 
will give exactly every officer and man required, together with 
their respective grades. 

TABLE OF GUNS, ETC., IN THE COAST DEFENSE, WITH THE OFFICERS AND 


MEN REQUIRED FOR THEIR SERVICE. 
Personnel for one Relief* 


| Manning Endicott Board Mounted June 30, Present 


Strength. 1886 1903. une e 30, 1903 
& 3 e | 3 3 3 
r2inB. L.R | 43) 105 | 105 | 4,444 502 | 13,780 
I 38 356, 356 | 13,621 133 | 133 5,008 
“ I 334 96 9 3.199 
12 in. B. L. Mortar.. “| 7-16] 209 | 544 | 239 | 11,152 376 | 165 | 7,708 
R.F. Guns, average . i 25 1,204, 324 | 26,534 $67 | 142 | 14,175 
Artillery Districts (25)... 3 75 75 
Fire Comds. (93) . a s 24 372 | 2,232 372 | 2,232 
Subm. Mines. ......... 73 | 2,700 73 | 2,700 73 | 2,700 
28 | 8096 896 252 
Totals... .. 2,104) 1,430 $7,135 1,277/1,167 | 40.452 502 | 14,032 


By far the most important military necessity which con- 
fronts this “great expanding nation”’ at present is the provid- 
ing of the personnel for the navy and the coast artillery, in 
order to meet the absolutely essential demands incident to 
increased and rapidly increasing completion of ships and forti- 
fications. At the same time it is the most readily solved 


* Position finding, and search-light and R. F. gun details must always be double strength, 
Present shortage in personnel: Officers 659, Enlisted, 26,430 
Forts com, End, Board, 2 reliefs, { iafac Officers, 1,439. Enlisted $7,135 } Aggregate 114,270 
The old fortifications completed after the Civil War required for three reliefs over 105,000 
men, Furthermore, the project of the Endicott Board embraced only 27, while the present 
one 31 posts. The above does not include the West Indies, Hawaii, the Phillippines, etc. 
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problem with which Congress is called upon to deal. With a 
treasury filled to repletion and a national income beyond all 
reason and rapidly increasing, it is only necessary for that body 
to authorize the recruitment of the men necessary “ behind 
the guns,”’ and to provide for their pay from an over-abundant 
treasury. It is true that our people are suspicious of a large 
standing army. But they never have felt so respecting a 
navy, nor of any force necessary for purely coast defense 
purposes. With the increase of the navy there is no com- 
plication respecting “‘organization,’’ and it has been so 
whether for Nelson’s Victory of 100 guns, or a modern battle- 
ship—vastly more complicated war engines than any forts of 
their respective times. The station-bill of a war-ship, big or 
little, settles the question of “‘ organization”’ for the particular 
ship out of hand, and in the best manner that can be devised 
by the wit of man. Precisely the same process applied to any 
fort will accomplish the same end. As with ships, no two 
forts are exactly alike, and as no two “ organizations”’ in any 
navy may be exactly alike, so will it be in coast defense, nor is 
it in anywise necessary that they should, but quite the re- 
verse. Each garrison to be efficient must be organized 
exactly to suit the peculiarities of that particular fort and 
no other; otherwise it will be no more efficient than a ship 
with a misfit crew. As for administration, that is provided 
for in the army and already to our hand, and it is only neces- 
sary to assign officers most available to the necessary duties, 
precisely as always has been done. Such duties are and 
must be outside of and in addition to the artillery officers’ 
regular professional duties, a necessary evil which it is im- 
possible to avoid. All the “law” that is necessary or desir- 
able is to abolish by law the 126 companies of coast artillery 
and leave in the hands of the President the same authority to 
“organize”’ the personnel of the artillery corps as he now 
exercises respecting that of the navy, and to detach from the 
corps the thirty batteries of field artillery and organize them 
into regiments, as is done in every military nation under the 
sun. Then we shall have regiments of artillery again, which 
so many artillerymen so fondly desire—and none more so 
than the present writer—but they will be regiments such 
as we always have had in the beginning of our history, and 
until after the War of 1812; regiments of field artillery, 
similar to those found in every army, having no connection 
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whatever with coast artillery, with which field artillery has 
nothing in common save the name artillery. 

As to providing the “big stick’’ the navy has done weil, 
and as respects the forts and guns the engineer and ordnance 
departments of the army have done fairly well—exceedingly 
well when we consider the limited means that have been placed 
in their hands for the purpose. But the brain, the heart and 
physical power with which to swing our big stick for the de- 
fense of our harbors, the great cities and their enormous popu- 
lation and great wealth, and finally to insure the efficiency of 
the navy—is the coast artillery; upon which primarily rests 
the ability of this nation to effectively swing any kind of a 
stick, big or little, even for the simple protection of our first 
line of defense from the successful attack of an enemy. The 
recent restricted maneuvers at Portland Harbor proved that 
we had to skin the defenses of pretty much all of the Atlantic 
coast in order to collect a personnel sufficient to man the 
defenses of this one harbor, by no means first in importance. 
It required months to complete preparations which, in the 
event of war, would have to be completed in a week or ten 
days. Many good people consider it the height of unwisdom 
thus to the world to expose our nakedness—such astound- 
ing unpreparedness for the modern suddenness and power of 
attack. There need be no fear of our giving away any secrets. 
The authorities of every great nation are quite as well aware 
as we are of our defects, and no doubt the foreigner wonders 
why we expend so many thousands to collect an adequate 
garrison, when the annual expenditure of but little more 
money would in due time provide an adequate garrison for 
not only one but for every harbor along our coast. With 
scarcely a third of the personnel required to man the equip- 
ments already in position, with the simple relief necessary 
for even ordinary drill and instruction, we are ‘‘sending to 
mill’’ in case of vital necessity a puny boy unfit to be out of a 
hospital, incapable of carrying, much less of wielding our 
big stick. 

Our forts, the guns great and small with which they are 
armed, together with the submarine defenses—torpedoes, 
mines, submarine and surface torpedo boats, search-lights, 
steam and electric power motors, and communications for 
rapid and accurate collection and distribution of information 
upon which depends the successful use of this powerful and 
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complicated armament—require not alone an adequate per- 
sonnel, but also one that must be highly specialized and 
thoroughly trained in manifold duties, to insure any efficiency 
whatever, even in ordinary drills and practice. 

A hundred years ago it required a good teamster with a 
helper to manage the heavy freight wagon of the time, hauling 
some half a dozen tons of freight. But it requires men of a 
very different measure of intelligence to run a modern freight 
engine, hauling three hundred or more tons of freight at ten 
times the rate of speed. The man behind the power is of 
greatly different quality, but the difference is no greater, if, 
indeed, so great, as must be that for the man behind the 
modern gun as compared with the one behind the simple and 
far less powerful old smooth-bore gun. The modern engine 
driver must be paid four or five times as much as the old-time 
teamster or his services cannot be secured at all, and this is 
precisely the state of affairs in the artillery to-day. Under 
the present rate of pay, but few men can be found capable 
of being converted into satisfactory non-commissioned officers 
for the coast artillery; but the trouble only begins here. Such 
men we do find, but when they have been sufficiently educated 
and trained for their duties, their character and attainments 
have a commercial value outside the army very much above 
what they can ever expect in the service, and consequently 
we lose them in numbers. Not alone must the personnel be 
greatly increased, but its pay also—certainly of the non-com- 
missioned officers. 

When this question of pay comes up, we are met by the 
assertion that the regular soldier should be satisfied with what 
was received by the volunteer during the Civil War. Very 
well, then. This assumes that because the straight pay of the 
soldiers now, and then, are the same, the actual pay also 
was. The facts are that, although there undoubtedly was a 
large share of patriotism existing then, the governmentat once 
found that a good patriot getting eighteen dollars a month 
would not serve the rich government as a soldier for thirteen; 
he had no constitutional objection to fighting, nor was he 
mercenary ; he was not getting a square deal, and like any good 
American citizen he would have none of it. Consequently a 
provision was at once made for a bounty of one hundred dol- 
lars for each year’s service, virtually an increase in the monthly 
pay of $8.33, making the pay of the volunteer private without 
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any previous service $21.33 per month, increased in like 
manner for non-commissioned officers. Furthermore, State, 
county, and other local bounties doubled, and often more than 
trebled this increase of pay during the war. Since its close the 
wages of all classes of laborers have been very materially 
increased, and if there be any truth in the claim that our 
protective tariff was imposed quite as much for the purpose of 
increasing the wage of the poor as for revenue or other pur- 
poses, the soldier should share in the benefit. But he does not, 
and he knows he does not, and he knows that he alone of all 
the classes of his fellow-citizen workers gets even less pay than 
obtained during the late war. Give him the pay that soldiers 
then received—the local bounties need not be considered— 
and we will have a very different state of affairs, and very 
many fewer desertions among other things. 

While Congress may be brought to the point of increasing 
the personnel of the Artillery Corps so that it shall not only 
meet present requirements, but also go forward hand in hand 
with the future increase in the fortifications and their arma- 
ment, our past history makes it evident that nothing less 
than war will induce it to provide in the army for more than a 
single one of the three reliefs required for efficient service of the 
armament, and we must, perforce, depend upon the militia 
local with the forts for even a second relief, and upon the 
efficiency of mechanical devices, electrical, pneumatic or other- 
wise, and upon trust in Providence for the third relief. 

Given a personnel sufficient to completely man the equip- 
ments, we shall then be in shape to thoroughly drill and in- 
struct it in a manner to insure efficiency in war so long as it can 
stand the strain. Also, we shall then have a proper and com- 
plete so-called organization for every fort, represented by their 
respective station-bills, as is found in the navy. Take Boston 
harbor, for instance, with say six forts, 43'officers and 2185 
enlisted men on the six station-bills. Then in Boston and 
vicinity there should be organized six militia garrisons, the 
exact duplicates as to personnel of those in that harbor, each 
assigned for duty at its proper fort, upon going to which their 
respective station-bills designate their duties. Many drills 
and much instruction could readily be made common to both 
of these reliefs, regular and militia, and all of the target 
practice should be so. Let Congress first provide the regular 
garrison essential, and all the rest can be readily accomplished, 
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possibly under the Dick bill without further legislation, but 
if that law wil not cover the case, a very simple one authoriz- 
ing each State in which coast fortifications exist to organize 
an artillery corps, each containing organizations similar in 
every respect to those of the regular artillery corps in the res- 
pective States. This scheme, in which one relief must be com- 
posed of militia whose personnel can never become thoroughly 
instructed and competent artillerymen, if ever put to the test 
by a resolute and powerful enemy, will no doubt fail, entail- 
ing grave results, as has every such scheme in our past his- 
tory. But if the organization be complete—every necessary 
man called for by the conditions of the forts and their arma- 
ments actually provided—it can be made capable of putting upa 
pretty stubborn fight, and an enemy whose base must be 
across the seas will hesitate long before risking the chances of 
putting it to the test of battle. With two reliefs of regular 
artillerymen and one of militia, it is safe to assert that when 
our projects for our coast defenses are completed and so 
manned, no nation or probable combination of nations with 
a base in Europe 3000 miles away would dare to assail our 
coast defenses. 

With a great excess of income the government is in position 
to provide every essential necessity. That the personnel of 
the artillery corps should keep pace with the completion of 
the coast defenses is beyond any question of doubt. But at 
this very moment making no allowance for the guns that have 
been mounted since June 30, 1903, the corps is short 659 
officers and 26,430 enlisted men. It is expected that the pro- 
ject of the Endicott Board will be completed within ten years, 
and this will require an addition of 280 officers and 16,701 
men, and for the projects in the West Indies and the Philip- 
pines a still further addition of 130 officers and 7860 men, or an 
annual increase for ten years, over and above the present 
requirements, of 45 officers and 2450 enlisted men—at the 
end of ten years, 1611 officers and 65,013 enlisted men, the 
minimum strength necessary to provide one relief for the 
armament that will then (1913) be in position and ready for 
service, with a like force in the militia for a second relief. 
Furthermore, as it will no doubt prove inexpedient to trust our 
forts beyond the seas in the hands of any native troops, and 
onaccount of their extreme importance and great distances 
from home, the 170 officers and 7860 enlisted men required for 
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a single relief will have to be doubled, still further increasing 
our astounding deficiencies, and emphasizing the greatness 
of our imperial position and its imperative demands. The 
first and most obvious preparation to meet this grave danger 
is evidently to double the number of appointments at the 
Military Academy for at least ten years to come. 

This country is disposed to speak softly, but this alone will 
never keep the nations from interfering with our rights and our 
commerce. Yet we are sending a boy to mill in a case of great 
emergency. 

Fort SHERIDAN, IIl., Nov. 2, 1903. 
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MOUNTED TROOPS. 
By Major EDWARD J. McCLERNAND, Generat Srarr, 


UniItTEepD States ARMY. 


m| UESTIONS vitally affecting the efficiency of 
“4) our mounted troops are forcing themselves 
upon the attention of military men; they are 
Equipment, Training and Armament. 


EQUIPMENT. 

In connection with this subject, there is 
now much discussion throughout the army as to whether,or not 
the soldier should carry the full campaign equipment at drills, 
practice marches, target practice, and all other duties under 
arms, except garrison and post guard. The carrying of such 
equipment concerns, of course, the infantry as well as the 
mounted soldier. It is believed the desirability for giving 
such instruction does not admit of question, if it be found 
practicable to enforce it. It would train the soldier’s muscles 
for war conditions, and at the same time enable officers to 
arrive at a definite conclusion as to the articles of equipment 
that are essential to make the soldier thoroughly efficient in 
campaign, which is, of course, the object of his maintenance. 
These parts of the equipment having been once determined, all 
others should be promptly dispensed with. After determining 
what is necessary, the next step is to decide how best to carry 
the load. In the cavalry the load and the manner of carrying 
it concern not only the man, but also the horse, and strike 
directly at the root of the efficiency of the organization. To 
overload either must result in the loss of mobility, and to a 
corresponding degree impair the usefulness of the army, for the 
essence of cavalry action lies in its power to assume the 
offensive with a rapidity that strikes terror into the ranks of 
the enemy. 

Whether it will be practicable to enforce carrying the full 
campaign equipment by our foot troops at drills may well be 
questioned. The conditions here are entirely dissimilar to 
those in European armies, where men are compelled to serve, 
while in our country none join the colors during time of peace 
unless they elect todo so. These objections, however, do not, 
it is thought, apply with equal force to cavalrymen. 
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The writer has long been of the opinion that we should dis- 
pense with the lariat and picket-pin, or at least with the latter. 
With the discontinuance of service on the Plains against Indi- 
ans the need for them has ceased to exist, along with the 
necessity for side lines. A combination halter and bridle will 
slightly decrease the weight placed on the horse, and for this 
reason should be adopted. Saddle-bags as now furnished are 
unnecessarily large; a size midway between those used during 
the Civil War and the saddle-bags now provided will answer all 
necessary purposes, and such a one was issued for a short time 
years ago. While separated on the march for a considerable 
time from the wagon trains, two horseshoes, fore and hind, 
with sufficient nails, should be carried in either the saddle-bags or 
in a pocket provided for the purpose, attached to the lower side 
of the stirrup. The overcoat is best carried at the pommel and 
the blanket at the cantle as now prescribed, the carbine on the 
left side of the horse, and the saber on the right. It is thought 
that in a campaign the saddle-cloth, even for officers, is a useless 
article. 

In other respects the horse equipment now supplied is satis- 
factory ;* but to further reduce the load imposed upon the horse 
while on hurried marches away from the trains, it is hoped and 
believed that the emergency ration will soon be put in such 
shape as to make it generally acceptable to troops for short 
periods. 

NEED OF PERMANENCY OF ORGANIZATION. 

We will now consider the necessity for permanently 
mounted organizations. It is believed the history of our army, 
especially from 61 to ’65, fully demonstrates the importance of 
the dragoon, or a man prepared to fight mounted or dis- 
mounted. Dragoon was the original name for our cavalry 
regiments, and one that would properly describe them as they 
exist to-day. The experience gained in our Civil War added 
a new and important réle to that generallyassigned to cavalry 
in European armies. In that war cavalry was detached to 
great distances to operate on the flanks of the enemy and on 
his lines of communication, and repeatedly succeeded in 
seriously damaging the latter. In the Franco-Prussian War, 
the Germans gained excellent results by pushing their cavalry 
screen far to the front, thus concealing their movements from 


*This does not mean that the curb-bit and bearing surface of the saddle cannot be im- 
proved, 
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the French, and securing not only valuable information, but 
also freedom from attack for their infantry, and materially 
reducing the number of guards and patrols required by the foot 
troops, both on the march and in camp; but it may here be said 
they did not use their mounted troops for dismounted action 
to the same extent as was done in the Civil War. The lessons 
of the South African War still further point to the increased 
necessity for mounted troops. There are, however, those who 
claim the work can be as well done by mounted infantry as by 
the dragoon. Can it? If it can, it hardly seems necessary to 
argue that it can be better done by infantry that is per- 
manently mounted than by infantry mounted now and then 
as occasion demands and opportunity offers. 

Those who have been closely associated with mounted 
troops in a campaign, especially on long and fatiguing marches, 
know the importance of giving care to the animal. If on such 
a march two horses of equal worth be assigned, one to a good 
rider, well instructed in the care of the horse, and the other 
to a poor rider, ignorant of the needs and wants of his charger, 
the serviceableness of the first animal over the latter is soon 
made apparent. If we extend this illustration of two troopers 
to 200, we will see the difference between one troop with 
trained and another with untrained men. Our country pos- 
sesses many young men who have a fair knowledge of the horse 
and his needs. If the infantry that is to be mounted when 
occasion demands be composed entirely of such a class of men, 
possibly fair results may be obtained; but there is no reason 
to believe there will be more than a small proportion of such 
men in the organizations selected, and it is evident even they 
will be improved by painstaking instruction in the care of the 
horse in the field; hence the need of a permanently mounted 
force, either cavalry or mounted infantry. To add to the 
foregoing statement the weight of the opinions of experienced 
and able officers, let us examine the “‘ Report of His Majesty's 
Commission”’ on the war in South Africa. It is an admirable 
report, and well worthy of a soldier’s study. Moreover, it is 
gratifying to learn it confirms in a great measure our own con- 
clusions, as drawn from our great war. 

When questioned on “ horsemanship and horsemastership,”’ 
Lord Roberts said, “It is not sufficient that cavalry or mounted 
infantry should be able to ride, but they must know how to get 
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the utmost out of their horses by good treatment and never- 
failing consideration of their wants.”’ 

Lord Kitchener, speaking on the same subject, said: “‘ Men 
who had received training in riding were good horsemen, but 
the care of horses required much more attention. Itisdifficultin 
time of war to instruct men in horsemanship or in horse manage- 
ment, and forthis reason more of our men I think should receive 
careful instruction in horse management during peace time.” 
The Commissioners say, ‘The great loss of horses during the 
campaign is no doubt chiefly due to their rawness of condition 
when brought into the field, but must also be attributed in part 
to the inexperience of great numbers among the men who used 
them.” 

An officer who commanded a brigade of colonial mounted 
men said, “* Mounted infantry requires training approximating 
in some respects to that of cavalry.’’ He thought a mounted 
infantryman “should be able to ride as well as any mounted 
man,’’ and added that “ to ride in extended order and in a rear- 
guard action, really good riding is a necessity.”’ 

“Lord Methuen and some other witnesses were in favor of 
having permanent regiments of mounted infantry, chiefly on 
the ground that, if in war officers and men are detached from 
line battalions to act as mounted men, the best are apt to be 
taken, and the efficiency of the battalion as a whole is thus 
impaired exactly at the time when it should be at its highest.” 

The Report continues: “On the other hand, the objection 
made to a system of permanent battalions of mounted infantry 
is that it would be the creation of a new and special arm, and 
that the men might easily lose infantry characteristics and 
become indifferent cavalry.” 

Lord Methuen’s statement, and the objection discovered 
by the Commission to his suggested policy, will doubtless re- 
ceive due consideration from our officers of infantry. 


TRAINING AND ARMAMENT. 


Under the head of “ The Use of Cavalry and Other Mounted 
Forces,” the British Report goes on to say, ‘‘ Most of the wit- 
nesses agreed that in view of the great extension of field 
operations in modern warfare, an army should contain a much 
larger proportion of mounted men than formerly. There was, 
however, much diversity of opinion as to what should be the 
nature and armament of the mounted forces. In practice 
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there was no real distinction between the use of mounted 
infantry and mounted rifles, and in the latter part of the war 
the cavalry were armed and employed in much the same way. 
The lance and sword were discarded after the first year of the 
war.”’ 

Sir Charles Knox said, “I do not think we want any 
cavalry. I think we want men mounted with rifles, and who 
can shoot.’’ On the other hand, Colonel Haig stated he “ did 
not think it worth while to train mounted infantry in time of 
peace, although he thought their use might have some value 
in war.”” He believed “that even in South Africa it was a 
mistake to have withdrawn the lances and swords from the 
cavalry.”’ In his opinion, ‘‘although the actual use of the ‘arme 
blanche’ was small, its moral effect was considerable.’’ He 
alleged that ‘the Boers retired more rapidly when they knew 
that cavalry so armed were at hand; and thatin the latter part 
of the war, fortified by their knowledge of the absence of these 
arms, and not fearing the accuracy of British rifles, they made 
attacks from which they otherwise would have refrained.”’ 
And again: “Cavalry, though in a few situations it may be 
strengthened by the support of mounted infantry, will be able 
to act successfully without it; but mounted infantry cannot 
operate strategically alone and independent of cavalry, for 
horsemen armed with firearms only, even though highly trained 
as cavalry, cannot cope successfully with cavalry either in 
attack or defense. To enable them to take the offensive they 
must dismount. Their led horses at once become a source of 
danger, while the opposing cavalry can push forward by a 
detour and either outflank them or leave them severely alone. 
On the other hand, mounted rifles cannot afford to run the 
risk of being caught mounted. The very soul of cavalry 
action lies in its power to rapidly assume the offensive. Mounted 
rifles do not possess this power. The recent war shows that a 
sudden, unexpected charge destroys the morale of the enemy, 
and raises that of the troops so attacking, as much now as in 
the past. To take away from cavalry its power of assuming 
the active offensive by mounted action, by depriving it of the 
‘arme blanche’ is to withhold from it a very considerable 
advantage without any compensating gain.” 

Lieut.-Gen. Sir John French, in distinguishing between 
the réles of mounted riflemen and cavalry, said, ‘“‘ I would train 
mounted rifles to understand what is meant by shock tactics, 
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and I would practice them in it a little, but not so much as I 
would other cavalry.”” He explained that he would make 
mounted riflemen rely mainly upon the rifle, and cavalry upon 
the sword. 

Colonel Rimington thought ‘that all mounted men should 
be of the nature of cavalry, trained to use the sword at the 
gallop against the enemy.” 

Sir Ian Hamilton said that “compared to a modern rifle, 
the sword or lance can only be regarded as a medieval toy.” 

Lord Roberts gave it as his opinion, “ that in all future wars 
we should require a far larger number of mounted men than we 
have ever had hitherto, and that the cavalry must be prepared 
to fight on foot much more than they have ever done before.” 
He said, “‘ The cavalry must also be taught to scout, despatch 
riding, and to look after their horses.”’ 

“On the whole,” in the language of the Commission, “ the 
prevailing opinion seems to be (1) that regular cavalry should 
still be armed with the sword, if not the lance, and trained in 
shock tactics. It should also be more carefully trained than 
heretofore to fight on foot and use the rifle; and (2) that there 
should be available a considerable force of mounted infantry- 
men not trained to shock tactics or the use of the sword, but 
well trained in horsemanship, horsemastership, shooting, and 
working in loose formation.’’ This opinion, resulting from a 
painstaking, intelligent and carefully studied examination of 
the ablest and most experienced officers of the English army, 
participators in a recent and obstinately conducted war, 
deserves and will receive the attention of students of the 
art of war. 

The experience of the English inSouth Africa was very sim- 
ilar to our own in the Civil War and in the recent war with 
Spain, in several important respects. Each had to expand a 
small regular organization so as to constitute a large army. 
There were not sufficient trained officers to handle to advantage 
the raw material that was necessarily incorporated. Confusion 
naturally followed, and while we may mitigate this evil in the 
future, we in America cannot reasonably hope to eliminate it. 
Study and preparation will greatly aid us in mobilization; but 
if there be any who expect that, under our present system of 
military organization, we can enter a campaign with the rapid- 
ity and precision that was shown by the Germans in the 
Franco-Prussian War, they are doomed to sad disappointment. 
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We are better prepared to-day to mobilize a large force of vol- 
unteers than we were in the spring of ’98, and we were better 
prepared then than we were in the springof 61; but at the best 
our present provisions for mobilization will prove to be but a 
sorry makeshift in the early part of any great war in which 
we are likely to engage in the near future. It is evident that 
the mobilization of a mounted command is more difficult than 
that of a dismounted one, and in it we must reasonably expect 
greater delay and confusion. Hence any uncertainty about 
training and equipment should be decided now. 

It seems strange that, as we speak one language, the Eng- 
lish did not profit to a greater extent from a study of the work 
of the dragoon in our Civil War. In the armies of the Potomac 
and northern Virginia there were certainly evolved mounted 
troops who could fight most advantageously on foot, and who 
could charge to advantage. It was not necessary for England 
to engage in the South African war before learning that modern 
conditions in warfare demand a larger number of mounted 
troops, and that the cavalry of to-day must fight on foot as 
well as in the saddle. 

We certainly should not forget the lessons we learned with 
the cost of so much blood and treasure between the years ’61 
and ’65. The cavalry of the Army of the Potomac, indeed of 
the entire North, began its life under the most unfavorable 
conditions, and the wonder is not that it accomplished so little 
in the first two years of the war, but that when something like 
a reasonable organization was given it in the early part of ’63 
it so quickly rallied from the depressing—I had almost said 
degrading—service hitherto imposed upon it. Sheridan says 
Scott refused the service of regiment after regiment at the out- 
break of the war; and General Merritt states that the old hero 
of Mexico started with the belief that three or four regiments 
of cavalry would suffice for an army in this country. The evil, 
however, did not stop there, but going from bad to worse all 
effective organization was rendered impossible by furnishing 
numerous details as escorts, guides, and orderlies, and in dis- 
tributing the cavalry in small detachments assigned to various 
infantry commands until nowhere was there a sufficient force 
to accomplish anything useful to the army, to say nothing of 
reflecting credit upon itself. General Merritt says, “ Early 
cavalry commanders looked with despair on their shattered 
squadrons, and submitted in disgust to the disintegration 
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which their best efforts could not prevent, and afterwards in 
silence to the abuse for failure which they did not deserve.”’ 
War, however, even if a harsh, is a good teacher, and on Janu- 
ary 7, 1863, President Lincoln asked General Halleck, “ What 
think you of forming a reserve cavalry corps of say six thousand 
men for the Army of the Potomac?” 

In a communication to Halleck in the spring of ’64, Grant, 
who had had experience as the leader of large armies, made this 


important statement, which should sink deep into and be . 


treasured in our minds: “A new regiment will be worth some- 
thing on foot, but less than their forage on horseback.’’ It is 
sufficient, perhaps, to say here that the sphere and usefulness 
of the cavalry of the Army of the Potomac continued to grow 
from ’63 until in the campaign ending at Appomattox that 
arm may justly claim to have played the prominent rdle. 

On another occasion the writer stated “an army should not 
only be properly supplied with cavalry, but both the officers 
and men should be thoroughly trained. Men who fight far to 
the front to obtain information must be educated in properly 
digesting and transmitting the intelligence gained, in order that 
their reports may clearly and faithfully represent the actual 
conditions to the army commander, whose plans are to be gov- 
erned thereby. In addition these men must on many occasions 
fight as infantry as well as in the saddle, where they act boot to 
boot in the charge and individually in the melée. All this 
requires a- high degree of training.” 

It would seem that our dragoon has not only justified the 
cause for his existence in America, but that he is the type of 
mounted solider the English are really seeking. He has re- 
peatedly shown himself capable of fighting most efficiently on 
foot. It was not necessary for American officers to wait for the 
South African War to learn “ that thecavalry must be prepared 
to fight on foot much more than they have ever done before,” 
which is the statement of Lord Roberts before the English 
Commission mentioned above. Had the English studied our 
Rebellion records attentively they might, for instance, have 
learned that on May 10, 1864, General J. E. B. Stuart tele- 
graphed General Bragg in Richmond to be prepared in the 
entrenchments near there to meet Sheridan, saying: ‘ His force 
is large, and if attack is made, it will be principally as dis- 
mounted cavalry, which fights better than the enemy’s 
infantry.” . . . Please have this repeated to General 
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Lee.’’ Perhaps Stuart was influenced by pride in his arm when 
he spoke of his enemy’s cavalry fighting better than their 
infantry; but there is abundant proof that the cavalry, both 
North and South, were capable of dismounting and making a 
determined fight on foot. That our mounted regiments have 
not retrograded in the latter respect was very plainly demon- 
strated during the Santiago campaign. It has ever since been 
a source of satisfaction to the writer that he was in a position 


- at Tampa to strongly advocate sending our cavalry dismounted 


to Santiago. Lack of sufficient transportation made it neces- 
sary that it should either go dismounted or stay at home. 
This recommendation was maintained in opposition to the 
views of cavalry officers of high rank, who believed that the 
contemplated prolonged dismounting of the regiments would 
operate to their serious disadvantage. When the question 
arose as to whether the cavalry division should be included in 
the force selected for the campaign or should give way to a 
division of volunteer infantry then only in the process of 
organization, the writer insisted that the cavalry was in every 
way fitted to participate as infantry; that we were drilled in 
practically the same regulations for dismounted fighting; that 
our carbine, although not possessing the extreme range of the 
infantry rifle, had a range entirely sufficient for the broken and 
wooded country we would find around Santiago; and that we 
were already trained and disciplined. The history of the cam- 
paign fully justified the opinions above expressed as to the 
capabilities of the cavalry regiments. 

As the Civil War progressed and experience was gained, the 
cavalry of the North learned to fight efficiently in the saddle. 
In this connection attention is invited to the statement of 
General Early, who commanded the Confederate Army in the 
Shenandoah, that his mounted infantry, having no sabers, 
could not meet the enemy’s cavalry successfully. Surely 
Early was not without experience! He was presenting a fact, 
and not a theory. 

It is not claimed by those who to-day advocate training our 
mounted forces to fight in the saddle as well as on foot, that 
cavalry can successfully charge well-formed infantry, or make 
a successful charge on the front of a battery properly supplied 
with ammunition, save in exceptional instances when the cav- 
alry approaches unseen to within a very short distance. It 
may be added that infantry will not in future charge opposing 
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infantry as they did, say in the Napoleonic Wars; yet com- 
paratively few believe that our infantry should be deprived of 
the bayonet, or a similar weapon. Its possession adds a cer- 
tain confidence to the troops, and its retention is generally 
recommended. 

The operations at Fort Riley, Kansas, during the last 
autumn maneuvers showed that opportunities may yet arise 
when cavalry can make a successful charge on artillery, even 
when accompanied by infantry. A battery of artillery, lim- 
bered up, was moving to the front, with some friendly infantry 
near by; a squadron of opposing cavalry had succeeded in 
making a near approach without being seen, when it charged 
impetuously, and it was ruled that the battery was captured. 
Many who were present, infantry as well as cavalry officers, 
admitted that this unexpected charge caused surprise and no 
little confusion in the ranks of the infantry. 

Infantry retiring in confusion under the withering fire of 
opposing infantry, may secure shelter from the latter through 
the inequalities of the ground, and there be enabled to re-form 
and thus prevent utter rout: but if cavalry be on hand at the 
proper moment, it may, and should, dash madly on this 
broken and retiring infantry, and complete the disaster already 
begun by its friendly infantry. However, the main use of 
cavalry in the saddle will be against cavalry. The conditions 
of modern war require that the cavalry screen be pushed far to 
the front, and that heavy masses of such troops be sent on 
extended detours to operate on the flanks and rearof the enemy. 
Here they may expect to meet, and will meet, the enemy’s 
cavalry. If the country be broken or thick, these meetings 
may be sudden and unexpected. Open fields, where cavalry 
may charge, will be found now and then even in a section 
generally wooded. The distance between the opposing de- 
tachments may be such that it will not be practicable to dis- 
mount the troops to fight on foot, and leave nothing to be done 
except to ride boldly forth to the charge, or beat a hasty retreat. 
Again, in the preliminary stages of a battle it may be essential 
to check the enemy and prevent him from seizing some ad- 
vantageous position which will be needed by the infantry 
on its arrival, or to hurl back the enemy at any cost, to give 
time for the advancing foot troops to form. The history of 
the Franco-Prussian War shows that high military authorities 
deemed it necessary for cavalry, in several instances, to act in 
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this manner, even though it was practically sacrificed by so 
doing. The history of Sheridan’s campaigns in the Shenandoah 
is replete with stories of mounted charges. 

If, then, our mounted troops are to be trained for shock 
action as well as to fight on foot, with what weapon should we 
charge? It is believed many cavalrymen think we are supplied 
with too many arms—the carbine (or rifle), revolver and saber. 
That the former is necessary no one in this country at least 
doubts. As to the need for both the revolver and saber there is 
very much doubt. If one of these can be made to do the service 
of both satisfactorily, then we are wasting time in useless in- 
struction in one arm, and loading our cavalry horse, and per- 
haps trooper also, with a weight that, in view of its uselessness, 
is criminal. The writer would select the saber and do away 
with the pistol. The following are some of the reasons that 
may be advanced for the conclusion reached. 

In an organization charging with the saber the officers lead 
the men, and are thus given an opportunity to inspire them 
with their own sense of duty and enthusiasm. The command- 
ing officer rides in advance and indicates and maintains the line 
of direction—a most important factor in delivering a successful 
charge. Troops armed with the saber are impressed in all their 
training with the importance of charging home to secure success. 
After the contact, if victory be gained or defeat be met, the 
saber continues to be an effective weapon, whereas an empty 
pistol would neither permit the trooper to follow the enemy 
successfully nor to defend himself with advantage in retreat. 

Years of practice with the revolver on the target range have 
shown how difficult it is to deliver an effective pistol shot under 
the most favorable conditions at a silhouette representing a 
man on foot or one on horseback. Year after year, immediately 
before beginning mounted practice with ball ammunition, the 
horses are carefully trained to the noise of the discharge by 
firing blank cartridges while moving on the track near the 
figures. Much time is spent in teaching them to move over the 
course at an even walk or a steady gallop. Finally at five 
yards’ distance, while moving at a walk, shots are delivered 
with tolerable accuracy at the silhouette of a soldier on foot. 
At ten yards many misses are made, moving at a walk as well 
as at a gallop, even though the silhouette represents a man on 
horseback ; and when the latter figure is placed in echelon 5, 10, 
15, 20 and 25 yards from the track, it is safe to say that the 
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silhouettes at the last three distances are more frequently 
missed than hit. The distances mentioned refer to the old 
regulations for mounted practice, under which most of our 
practice has been had. 

If a squadron be formed to charge with the pistol and 
advance, say a thousand yards, at a walk, trot and gallop, it is 
almost impossible to make the men withhold their fire, even on 
the drill ground with blank cartridges and no enemy opposing, 
until they arrive within a few feet of where the enemy is 
represented. After the revolvers are drawn, the crowding in- 
cident to the hurried movement, and the excitement of some of 
the horses as well as of some of the men, almost invariably 
cause one or more troopers to discharge their pistols at sucha 
distance as to render it next to impossible to hit a horseman 
where the enemy is represented in front; and when one man 
in a line has fired, we all know how difficult it is to restrain 
others from doing so. This difficulty is seen even when firing 
volleys on foot, where an unexpected shot most frequently 
changes the intended volley into a fire at will. Moreover, the 
danger of unduly exciting the horse by firing over his ears, or of 
hitting him in the head while delivering a shot to the front, has 
been so well recognized in our service that we hold no target 
practice to the front while mounted; and so if we are to charge 
with the pistol the trooper delivers his first shot to the front 
with a ball cartridge when closing on the enemy. If the pistol 
is to be accepted as a charging weapon for an organization in 
close order, then we must change our instruction accordingly, 
and teach our cavalrymen to charge with ball cartridges, and 
deliver their shots directly to the front. 

In the charge, either in close order or as foragers, the pistol 
is nearly as dangerous to friend as to foe. When charging as 
foragers, sooner or later some troopers must, in the nature of 
things, be in advance of others. Those to the front, even if 
slightly to the right or left of the men in rear, are in danger from 
the latter’s pistols. If the enemy be met also charging as 
foragers, a shot delivered at him as the lines meet or pass each 
other is about as apt to hit friend as foe. If the charge be 
delivered in close order, and the enemy meet it with the same 
formation, either the fire must be delivered at a considerable 
distance in order to stop the horses before direct contact is 
made with the enemy, or the trooper finds himself crushing the 
enemy and his horse or being crushed by them, with nothing 
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in his hand but an empty pistol with which to defend himself, 
unless he has reserved his fire for the melée where friend and 
foe alike surround him. 

Captain Miller, in describing the charge in the great cavalry 
action that took place in rear of the Union Army on the 3d 
of July at Gettysburg, and which, because of the greater in- 
fantry battle that resulted from Pickett’s charge on foot on 
another part of the field, is but little known, says: ‘‘ As the two 
columns approached each other the pace of each increased, 
when suddenly the crash, like the falling of timber, betokened 
the crisis. So sudden and violent was the collision that many 
horses were turned end over end, and crushed their riders 
beneath them.”” What, it may be asked, will be the result of 
pistol firing in such a mixed and struggling mass of humanity 
with friend and foe alike surrounding one? It may be argued 
that with well-delivered pistol shots the enemy, if not similarly 
armed, will be beaten and caused to retire in confusion before 
the actual contact of the lines takes place. To do this it is 
believed the shots must be delivered with considerable accu- 
racy, when the foe is at least 100 yards away, for otherwise the 
rush of the two lines toward each other will bring the horses 
into collision, when the trooper will probably find himself 
grasping an empty pistol. Cavalry officers know that pistol 
shots cannot be delivered to advantage at such a distance, 
even on foot, and certainly not in the mad rush of a cavalry 
charge in battle. 

If, then, the foregoing reasoning be correct, the use of the 
pistol should be discontinued by mounted troops, who should 
receive daily instruction in saber exercise, be taught to charge 
home without crowding or confusion, and to strike as a solid 
mass the selected line. Every officer and trooper should be an 
expert swordsman. This will give confidence in the weapon 
and pride in using it. Fencing, if properly taken up, will give 
good physical exercise, and may well be combined, with profit 
and amusement, with athletics. 

It is a pleasure to recall the well-drilled troops of cavalry 
that went from Fort Riley to Chickamauga Park at the out- 
break of the Spanish-American War. They were taught to. 
charge straight and charge home with the saber, as well as to 
fight on foot. Troops were frequently practiced charging each 
other, and halting at fifty yards distance. One of the most 
interesting of the many field exercises held at that post before 
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the Spanish-American War was between two squadrons formed 
for mounted action with the saber. The squadrons were placed 
on either side of a gently sloping hill, at a considerable distance 
from the summit. Ata signal given by an umpire, each squad- 
ron moved forward. The commanding officers were left to 
guess where they would meet the enemy, and in what forma- 
tion. When the summit was reached and the enemy came in 
sight, it was necessary that each commanding officer think 
quickly and well, and make his dispositions rapidly, in order 
to meet his adversary with advantage. The present Chief of 
Staff of the Army superintended the exercise, and probably all 
who participated, enlisted men as well as officers, left the field 
feeling they had learned much about mounted action, and felt 
a confidence in themselves that would have been productive 
of good results if the war into which they were going had been 
fought in a country free from heavy timber and brush, and 
where the terrain would have permitted cavalry to move at 
rapid gaits. Dismounted fire action has been and will con- 
tinue to be essential to the success of the dragoon, but in the 
open he should be prepared, when occasion demands, to meet 
an adversary on equal terms with the “‘arme blanche.”’ 

Again, the trooper should be taught bold riding in the field. 
The mounted exercises in the riding hall are all very well in their 
way; they are an important part of athletics and train the 
horse to submission and obedience, but they do not teach the 
trooper the kind of riding that is required in a charge across 
country. Cavalrymen should be taught to ride across fields 
and to leap fences and ditches of moderate height and width, 
and they should be given horses of sufficient strength and 
activity to enable this to be done. When practicable to secure 
them, hounds will add zest and pleasure to cross-country riding, 
and help to cultivate a love for sports in the open, which in a 
large measure breed good health and contentment. To 
perfect himself in his duties, a cavalry recruit must work hard. 
He is confronted with many difficulties and discouragements, 
and no effort should be spared to attach him to the life and 
increase his esprit de corps. 


A COLONIAL ARMY. 
By First Lieut. GEORGE VAN HORN MOSELEY, rst Cava.ry, 


UNITED STATES ARMY. 
Part lI. 


IHE garrison of the Philippine Islands at the 
present time is made up of twenty thousand 
five hundred and fifty-eight officers and men 
of the regular army, which includes fifty com- 
panies of native scouts that have a status by 
themselves, to be referred to later; and the 
Philippine Constabulary, which has a total strength of about 
seven thousand officers and men. 

The white troops of the regular army are now performing 
regular garrison duty, and they are gradually being with- 
drawn from the native towns and concentrated in newly con- 
structed cantonments. 

This is a great boon to the army in the Philippines, as noth- 
ing demoralizes troops more than the splitting them up into 
small garrisons quartered in native towns. 

With few exceptions, the reguiar army has taken no part 
in the extended field work that has been going on against so- 
called “‘ladrones”’ in various parts of the archipelago for the 
past few months. 

When peace was declared throughout the Philippine 
Islands, July 4, 1902, and the regular troops left the field, it 
was soon found that the constabulary had more than its 
hands full in operating against the ladrones, and rumors were 
heard that the scouts of the regular army and the constabu- 
lary were to be consolidated in some way to meet this new 
state of affairs. How this turned out we shall presently see. 

By the Act of Congress of February 2, 1901, the Philip- 
pine scouts became a part of the regular army of the United 
States, and they have, under the influence and discipline of 
the regular establishment, applied by competent scout officers, 
the majority of whom came from the army, become efficient, 
well-disciplined organizations, making a fine showing in field 
and garrison, and casting credit on the army generally. The 
fact that they are part of the regular army gives them a certain 
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backing and prestige of which they are proud and which has 
strengthened their organization materially. 

In order to strengthen the force at the call of the civil 
government which was actively engaged against the ladrones 
and malcontents in these islands, Congress approved a law by 
which the scouts of the regular army could be called to the 
support of the civil government. 

The Act of Congress, approved January 30, 1903, an act 
“To Promote the Efficiency of the Philippine Constabulary, 
etc.,’’ as published in General Orders No. 13, Headquarters 
Division of the Philippines, dated Manila, P. I., February 20, 
1903, reads as follows: 

“That officers of the Army of the United States may be 
detailed to serve as chief and assistant chiefs, the said assist- 
ant chiefs, not to exceed in number four, of the Philippine 
constabulary, and that during the continuance of such de- 
tails the officer serving as chief shall have the rank, pay, 
and allowances of a_ brigadier-general, and the _ offi- 
cers serving as assistant chiefs shail have the rank, 
pay and allowances of colonel: Provided that the difference 
between the pay and allowances of brigadier-general and 
colonel, as herein provided, and the pay and allowances of 
the officers so detailed in the grades from which they are 
detailed, shall be paid out of the Philippine treasury.” 

Sec. 2. ““That any companies of Philippine scouts ordered 
to assist the Philippine constabulary in the maintenance of 
order in the Philippine Islands may be placed under the com- 
mand of officers serving as chief or assistant chiefs of the 
Philippine constabulary, as herein provided: Provided, that 
when the Philippine scouts shall be ordered to assist the 
Philippine constabulary, said scouts shall not be at any time 
placed under the command of inspectors or other officers of 
the constabulary below the grade of assistant chief of con- 
stabulary.” 

When this act first went into operation it was interpreted 
“that scout companies ordered to assist the constabulary 
under the above quoted act of Congress will receive orders 
only from officers of the army who are detailed as chief or 
assistant chiefs of the constabulary and will be subject to their 
orders for tactical purposes only; for administrative purposes 
scout companies will remain under control of the Division 
Commander.” 
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It is now held that scout companies turned over to the 
civil government to assist the constabulary under Section 2 
of the above quoted act are entirely beyond the control of 
the military, yet they must still be supplied in everything 
by the supply departments of the regular army. 

The advantages of the above quoted law from a civil 
government standpoint may be pointed out as follows: 

First—It gives the civil government a powerful little army 
to support it, and this can be called into the field without the 
embarrassment which the civil government would necessarily 
undergo by being forced to formally call upon the regular 
army for support. 

Second—It gives the civil government what is in effect a 
well disciplined little “Colonial Army” without having to pay 
for its support. 

Third—Any unpleasant effect due to the operations of the 
scouts in the field under the above quoted law can generally be 
laid to the military. 

From a common sense military standpoint the following 
objections are noted to such a system: 

First—A company turned over to the civil government 
must be under two masters, the civil government first, and 
the military for all supplies and transportation. 

Second—The morale and discipline of a scout company is 

lowered by being assimilated with constabulary which is, by 
law, merely an enlisted police force. 
_ Third—While certain military superiors are charged with 
the supply and transportation of scout companies acting 
under the civil authorities, yet these superiors have no author- 
ity to give orders to the officers of such companies who may 
be acting as quartermasters and commissaries. 

Fourth—As scout companies are moved from place to 
place by orders from civil authority they sometimes appear 
at a garrisoned station for supplies when no notice has been 
received of such intended action. The post commissary and 
quartermaster cannot anticipate such action and be ready 
with additional supplies. 

Fijth—A general commanding has in his department a 
part of the regular army which he must supply, but which is 
not under his control. 

In general, the very fact that scouts are needed “to 
assist the Philippine constabulary”’ shows conclusively that 
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the constabulary are not able to cope with the situation of 
preserving peace in these islands. 

If these scout companies can maintain their present 
efficiency under the conditions briefly set forth above, they 
will contribute additional proof as to their high state of disci- 
pline already so marked in field and garrison. 

The positions of these companies acting in the support of 
the constabulary can only be a temporary one. 

They must be entirely one thing or the other, and the 
present condition of dual control cannot last. 

Just how long these conditions will exist is hard to say, but 
the speedy result of them should be either that the scouts re- 
vert to their former status in the regular army and serve the 
civil government under the same conditions that the troops of 
the regular army might be called out for such support, or 
they should form the nucleus of a “Colonial Army”’ supported, 
at least in part, by the insular government. The alternative of 
converting them into the constabulary, under its present or- 
ganization, should be out of the question in the minds of mili- 
tary men and civil officials who have a heartfelt interest in the 
future peace of these islands. 

The failure of the Philippine constabulary to cope, un- 
aided, with ladronism in these islands, and to fulfill the duties 
for which it was created, “to see that brigandage, insurrection, 
unlawful assemblies, and breaches of the peace and other 
violations of peace are prevented or suppressed and the per- 
petrators of such offenses arrested, and peace, law and order 
maintained,’”’ can be laid almost entirely to the faultiness of its 
organization, considering the work required of it. 

The constabulary was organized and has been maintained 
as a police force, while the work required of it has been such 
as would ordinarily be expected of a military organiza- 
tion. 

Such an assemblage of enlisted men without any fixed 
unit of organization or administration cannot rise to any 
state of great efficiency. The best results cannot be expected 
from the constabulary as long as it is handicapped by an un- 
military organization. The material available for develop- 
ment in the Philippine constabulary is equal in quality gener- 
ally to that now in the Philippine scouts. 

Having in mind the future welfare and peace of these 
islands, the question must soon come up of a “Colonial Army,” 
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a part of the regular army of the United States, but separate 
and distinct, with its military and administrative head at 


Manila. 
Part II. 


ENLISTED FORCE FOR A COLONIAL ARMY. 


There are now fifty companies of Philippine scouts, aggre- 
gating about five thousand men. The present enlisted force 
of the constabulary is about seven thousand. 

A suitable army for this archipelago should be composed 
of ten regiments and the enlisted force for the same could be 
obtained at once from the present enlisted strength of the 
scouts and constabulary. 

Each regiment of twelve companies should be made up as 
follows—five scout companies and seven companies formed 
from the constabulary. The scout companies should be 
taken into theColonial Army by companiesasthey stand to-day. 
Each enlisted man whose services have been satisfactory 
should be re-enlisted for three years as an enlisted man of the 
new army. 

All desirable men from the Philippine constabulary 
should be likewise re-enlisted for three years for the Colonial 
Army. After re-enlistment they should be organized into 
companies according to the locality from where the men were 
originally enlisted and according to the “tribe’’ to which 
they belong. 

In the organization of the regiments each class of 
company should be represented. This would stimulate the 
rivalry between companies to excel each other in efficiency; 
and no matter where such a regiment might be stationed, only 
a very small part of it could feel at home and familiar with local 
conditions and local malcontent leaders. 


OFFICERS. 


The fifty scout companies coming into the Colonial Army 
should come with their present officers subject to a certain rigid 
examination. The first lieutenants who now command these 
companies and who are directly responsible for their high 
state of efficiency should be promoted to captains and the 
second lieutenants promoted to first lieutenants. Before 
such promotion is awarded, however, these officers should be 
examined by a board of officers to consist of five colonels 
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selected from the colonels to be later prescribed for the Colo- 
nial Army. The five colonels so selected for this examining 
board should be those of longest service and widest experience 
with Philippine conditions, native scouts and Philippine 
constabulary. 

In connection with the prescribed examination the appli- 
cant’s record as it appears on file at military headquarters 
should be carefully examined. Asa result of this examination 
the board might in its discretion change the relative rank of 
those officers entering the new service in marked cases where 
the best interests of the new Colonial Army would be served 
by doing so. If in any case the result of the examination 
taken with the military and moral record of the applicant 
was unsatisfactory, he might be wholly disqualified from 
holding a commission in the new service, or he might be 
placed in a lower grade. 

Inspectors of the constabulary whose rank is assimilated 
to that of a captain will be examined in a manner similar to 
that prescribed above for scout officers. Successful desired 
candidates will be given captains’ commissions. All junior 
inspectors will be examined as above described to determine 
their fitness for first lieutenants and second lieutenants for the 
Colonial Army generally. 

Field officers will be selected : 

First: From officers of the present constabulary having a 
present rank which is assimilated to that of major or above 
and who have shown ability and whose record and examina- 
tion warrant such promotion. 

Second: From scout officers who upon examination to 
captaincy are found to be highly qualified for all the duties of 
a field officer. 

Third: From lieutenants of the regular army who have 
had experience with native troops and who have shown them- 
selves capable or who are particulary qualified for such ap- 
pointment. 

Fourth: All colonels (10) to be from captains of the 
regular army, to be selected preferably from those officers 
who have had experience with handling native troops and 
who have shown ability in that direction. Their relative 
rank will be fixed in the act appointing them. 

Fifth: One brigadier general to be appointed from the 
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regular army at large, without regard to rank, but with due 
regard to fitness for the position. 

Relative rank of all officers in the Colonial Army, below 
the grade of colonel, to be determined by a board of officers to 
consist of the brigadier general and five senior colonels of 
the newColonial Army, due regard being given to the age of the 
applicant, previous military record, ability for command and 
moral character. 

In the above, where it is prescribed that a certain place 
may be filled by an officer from the regular army, it is to be 
understood that an officer accepting such a position resigns 
his place in the regularestablishment, provided that in the case 
that the Colonial Army should be disbanded at any time in the 
future for the convenience of the home government, such 
officers would revert to and be reinstated in their former 
positions in the regular establishment. 

This should be insisted upon, as experience teaches that 
the officer must have his life work in the command to which 
he is assigned in order that he give that command his best 
efforts. His future must be intimately connected with that of 
his command in which he had elected to serve. If he is 
serving in an organization mainly for the increased rank it 
gives him, his whole heart is not in his work, but he holds on 
only while the increased rank is at his disposal. 

Vacancies existing in the grade of second lieutenant after 
the readjustment and consolidations of the scouts and con- 
stabulary have been effected and vacancies existing from time 
to time should be filled as follows: 

First: From sergeants of the regular army having at least 
two years’ service, who are recommended by their military 
superiors and who pass the prescribed examination before a 
board of officers of the Colonial Army. 

Second: From civilians (white and American born) who 
pass the required examination and who are acceptable morally 
and in general fitness to the board of Colonial officers. 

Third: In rare, exceptional cases from natives, serving as 
enlisted men in the Colonial Army and who have shown 
marked zeal, ability and merit. 


PROMOTION. 


Promotion in the Colonial Army to be by seniority, subject 
to a rigid examination to include promotion to majority, ex- 
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cepting that the vacancy of brigadier general should be by 
selection from the colonels, such selection to be made by a 
board to consist of the Civil Commission and the retiring 
brigadier general. Incase the vacancy is created by the death 
or removal of the incumbent, the selection of the successor 
to be made by the Civil Commission. 


STAFF. 


An administrative staff sufficient for the needs of an army 
of ten regiments should be organized following in general 
the organization of those staffs in the regular army, but pro- 
viding that all inspecting work be performed by the ten 
authorized colonels, and an adjutant general and one assistant 
adjutant general be detailed for such duty from the captains 
of the line, the detail to be for two years and the incumbents 
retaining their places in the line during such detail. 


RATION, PAY, ETC. 


The pay and allowance of all officers of the Colonial Army 
to be on the basis of infantry officers of the regular army. 

The ration, pay and allowances of the enlisted man to be 
that authorized for the enlisted men of the regular army. 


THE STATUS OF THE COLONIAL ARMY AND ITS COMMANDING 
GENERAL. 


The Colonial Army should occupy a place in the insular 
establishment similar to that accorded the regular army 
under the yovernment at Washington. The governor of the 
archipelago should be the commander in chief of the Colonial 
Army, with the brigadier general the commanding general and 
actual commander; the latter to be a member of the Philippine 
Commission in all deliberations and voting relative to mili- 
tary matters. 

Officers of the Colonial Army when serving together with 
officers of the regular army of the United States should take 
rank in each grade after the regular officers of that grade. 

Court-martials for the trial of officers of the Colonial Amy 
to be composed entirely of officers detailed from that army 
and officers of the ColonialArmy should not be competent to sit 
on courts for the trial of officers of other forces. 

The expenses of the army above described should be 
shared equally by the home and insular governments. 
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The commanding general of the Colonial Army will render 
each year a complete report of the operations, enlistments, 
expenses, etc., of the Colonial Army for that year, and this will 
comprise a complete history of the army for the period. 
This report will be forwarded through the Governor of the 
Philippine Islands to the Secretary of War, Washington. 


STATIONS. 


In order to maintain a high state of efficiency in an army as 
above described they should be stationed as follows: 

Select five principal cities of the islands as Manila, Lloilo, 
Cebu, Jolo and Zamboango, where regimental posts could be 
constructed. To start with, these posts could be readily and 
neatly constructed by the troops themselves if the material 
was furnished. As opportunity afforded, these posts should 
be made permanent in their construction. 

These five posts should be occupied by five entire regi- 
ments for one year. During this year the entire time should 
be devoted to drill, ceremonies and instruction, particularly in 
target practice. The five other regiments during the same 
period should garrison the provinces distributed somewhat as 
follows: one regiment in Northern Luzon, one in Southern 
Luzon, one in the Visayas and two in the island of 
Mindanao. These regiments should be in one and two 
company posts, preferably at the capitals of the provinces, 
where they should occupy quarters at the edge of the 
town. 

’ They should perform all field work in obedience to general 
instructions outlined to the commanding general of the 
Colonial Army by the civil governor and transmitted to the 
companies through the colonels. 

A colonel should retain actual command of his regiment 
when so scattered, and, by frequent visits to all companies, see 
that the efficiency of each organization is maintained; such 
visits to be made in his capacity as colonel of the regiment 
and in an additional capacity of an inspector. 

After a year of such field service the regiments in the field 
would be sent to the regimental posts, rigid instruction com- 
menced, and any looseness or carelessness that might be de- 
tected in any part of the command drilled out of it. 

This year completed, the regiment would again go into the 
provinces, but in a different part of the islands, and, the year 
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completed, again return to a different regimental post. In 
this way a regiment would not be divided up long enough 
in the provinces to affect its efficiency nor would it stay in any 
section long enough to become united with any particular 
faction. 

The entire Colonial Army should be commanded by its 
commanding general through its colonels, and all instruction 
should be so imparted as to impress the officers and enlisted 
men with the importance of their regiment, that they may 
strive to make it high in efficiency and so that each may 
look with pride on its record and fight for its future success. 

Only salient points have been touched upon in this article, 
but it is written in the hope that some of its suggestions may 
prove valuable in the organization of some form of insular or 
Colonial Army which, if we retain possession of these islands, 
is bound to come. 


BaTtANGAS, BATANGAS Province, P. 1., October 20, 1903. 
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THE NECESSITY FOR UNIFORMITY OF DRILL REGU- 
LATIONS OF THE FIELD AND COAST 
ARTILLERY. 


By First-Lieut. ARTHUR P. S. HYDE, ApjutTanrt, 
ARTILLERY Corps. 


HE adoption of a new type of rapid-fire field gun 
has necessitated a complete revision of the 
drill regulations for field artillery, and for this 
purpose a board of officers has already been 
convened. The modern system of coast de- . 
fense, which resulted in the Drill Regulations for 

Coast Artillery, United States Army, published in 1898, has 
been more or less changed and improved, due to the reorgan- 
ization of the artillery arm of the service, and to the various 
improvements in fire control, fire direction, means of com- 
munication and other accessories required for the efficient 
handling of the armament of a coast defense fort. These 
changes have also resulted in the appointment of a board to 
revise the drill regulations of that arm. 

Absolutely uniform regulations cannot be prescribed for 
either branch of the Artillery Corps, on account of the different 
kinds and calibers of the guns in use. In the field artillery we 
have the 2.95-inch, quick-firing mountain gun, the 3-inch 
rapid-fire field gun, the 5-inch siege rifle, and the 7-inch siege 
howitzer. In addition, other types of guns and howitzers are, 
or have been, designed by the Ordnance Department for the 
equipment of the field artillery. In the coast artillery we have 


‘guns ranging from the rapid-fire guns of small caliber, for the 


protection of mine fields, and to prevent landings, up to the 
great 16-inch rifled gun. 

In the present drill regulations for coast artillery, the drill 
at the different types of sea-coast cannon has been made as 
uniform as possible. In the field artillery, drill regulations for 
batteries armed with the 7-inch siege howitzer, conforming to 
the Drill Regulations for Light Artillery, United States Army, 
1896, were prepared last year by direction, by the writer, and 
were adopted, provisionally, for the use of the Sixteenth 
Battery, Field Artillery (the only battery in the service armed 
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with this weapon), pending the action of the board of revision 
on field artillery drill regulations, now4in session. 

What is desired is correlation between the two branches of 
the Artillery Corps, in the matter of drill regulations, and for 
this purpose it would seem advisable that the two boards hold 
joint meetings, making the dismounted or foot formations and 
drills identical, and the manuals of the various pieces as uniform 
as practicable. Mounted drill and other subjects which per- 
tain exclusively to the field artillery should then be left to the 
board on field artillery, and systems of fire control and fire 
direction, communications, etc., applying exclusively to the 
coast artillery, to the board having charge of that work. 

It might be well to remark here that the present system of 
arming the coast artillery with the infantry rifle is one that 
meets with the disapproval of very many artillery officers. 
The use of the rifle is limited to its care and preservation,which 
take time that can be better put to some other purpose—to 
guard duty, to twenty minutes infantry drill daily, and to the 
daily parade. <A limited course of target practice is also 
prescribed. 

It would seem that the pistol were a much better personal 
arm than the rifle for coast artillery troops. Guard duty,foot 
drill and parades can be just as well performed with the men 
armed with this arm, and it will be found in general to be a 
much more efficient weapon in street riots than the long range 
rifle. The possibility of the coast artillery being called upon in 
such a contingency is given as the reason for the retention of 
the rifle. . 

The result of arming the coast artillerymen with rifles is 
that, whenever there is a shortage of infantry, artillery is called 
upon to act as infantry, thus taking it from its legitimate 
sphere, and making the garrisons of coast artillery defenses, 
now vastly inadequate to the requirements even of peace 
service, so inefficient as regards numbers, as to be almost 
valueless in case of an attack. This practice, together with 
the amount of time devoted to infantry drill, has been so great 
in the past that the coast artillery was popularly known as 
“‘red-legged infantry.” 

I would therefore propose that infantry drill be abolished 
entirely, and that a new foot drill be adopted in the coast 
artillery, similar to that now prescribed for the field artillery, 
that of the latter to be made uniform with the former. 


ARTILLERY DRILL. 


The following passages are quoted from the present drill 
regulations for coast artillery, page 78: 

‘Coast artillery is habitually paraded, marched, and man- 
euvered as infantry, the formation and maneuvers being as 
prescribed in the drill regulations of that arm. 

* * * * * * * * 

When a battery is formed on the manning parade for drill 
as coast artillery, the following will obtain:’’ (The prescribed 
formation is then given.) 

Clearly the inference is that ordinarily the company is 
infantry, but occasionally is exercised as coast artillery. This 
state of affairs certainly should not obtain at the present time, 
when every effort is being made to make the coast artillery 
what it should be, namely, the main defense of our country 
against invasion in time of war. 

No one can deny the importance of foot drill, both as a 
means of acquiring precision on the part of the enlisted men, 
and for instruction in marching, so that when they are called 
upon for marching maneuvers they will be able to present a 
good and soldierly appearance, and be a credit to themselves 
and the Army. 

I would, therefore, propose that the School of the Battery 
Dismounted, with certain modifications, be embodied in the 
drill regulations for coast artillery. The greatest defect in the 
dismounted drill of the field artillery is the fact that the column 
of fours is omitted. With a six-gun battery of the strength 
that was prescribed at the time of the adoption of the present 
drill regulations for field artillery, a section was scarcely larger 
than a set of fours, and marching in column of sections was 
almost the same as marching in column of fours. With a 
four-gun siege battery, or with the new armament, with only 
four gunsto a light battery, a section is almost as large as acom- 
pany of infantry on drill, on peace footing with the guard, sick, 
etc., taken out, and is, therefore, unwieldy for marching ma- 
neuvers. The result is, the battery is usually marched in column 
of files, with the result that it strings out to double its proper 
length. By adopting the column of fours, this trouble can be 
eliminated. Such formations as forming front into line, and 
on right (or left) into line from column of files, as now pre- 
scribed, should be omitted, as they are awkward movements, 
and with the adoption of the formation of sets of fours, would 
be entirely unnecessary. 
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The great advantage of the system of foot drill, as now 
prescribed in the drill regulations for field artillery, is that all 
formations of the battery are the same. The men do not have 
to inquire if the formation is to be according to infantry or 
artillery drill regulations, nor does the first sergeant have to 
order ‘‘ Infantry formation”’ after the rolls have been called by 
the chiefs of detachments according tothe coast artillery forma- 
tion, as I have seen done in one coast artillery company. The 
men would always fall in in the same manner, and would at all 
times be under the immediate command of their chiefs of 
sections. 

Four guns seems to be the proper number for one battery, 
for the reason that a company of coast artillery has the proper 
strength to man such a battery. The company should there- 
fore be divided into four permanent sections, commanded by 
the four senior sergeants, exclusive of the staff sergeants. Each 
section should comprise all the non-commissioned officers and 
men necessary for the service of one gun. In the field artillery, 
this would include thechief of section, gunner, caisson corporals, 
drivers and cannoneers. In the coast artillery it would include 
the gun commander or chief of section, the latter being a 
better designation, the gunner, the ammunition sergeant, can- 
noneers, ammunition detail, and such observers, members of 
the range-finding parties, etc., as might be assigned to the 
section for administrative purposes. In case the battery to 
which a company is assigned has but three guns, the fourth 
section might be composed entirely of men on the various 
special details. In case there are but two guns, it would seem 
proper to assign the company to two such batteries. 

The formation of the field battery, and of the coast com- 
pany, when formed for practice as coast artillery, are now 
nearly identical, the only differences being the number of 
detachments in the latter is not uniform under the present 
system, and the posts of the officers, musicians and gunners 
differ. The matter of the number of detachments or sections 
is provided for above, and the posts prescribed for the field 
artillery are unquestionably better than those prescribed for 
the coast artillery, and should be adopted for the latter. 

An objection that might be made is that such a formation 
does not lend itself naturally to the set-of-fours formation. In 
reply, I would refer to the Cavalry Drill Regulations, where it is 
prescribed that the first sergeant will indicate the division of 
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platoons, after which the troop counts fours, the command 
being: 1. Platoons, 2; Count Fours. In the artillery, the 
divisions into sections are permanent, and the command would 
be: 1. Sections, 2. Count Fours, the last set of fours in each 
section being filled out or broken up as now prescribed for a 
company. 

At present no dismounted formation is prescribed for larger 
units than the battery. The system of drill contained in the 
School of the Battery Dismounted, can readily be extended 
to include movements by battalion. The parade as now pre- 
scribed in the Infantry Drill Regulations should also be pre- 
scribed, the difference being that the companies or batteries 
retain their distinctive formation, and the manual of the pistol 
is substituted for the manual of arms. A mounted parade for 
field artillery, not now prescribed, might be added, being 
similar to that prescribed for cavalry. Instead of opening 
ranks, the pieces should be unlimbered to the front as in review 
or inspection, and the manual of arms be omitted entirely. 

With regard to the manual of the different pieces, it would 
seem possible that greater uniformity between the field and 
coast artillery could be had. In the present drill regulations, 
the manual of the piece for the field artillery is prescribed rather 
too much in detail, which tends to delay its service, while on the 
other hand, in the coast artillery, not enough detail is prescribed, 
with the result that there can be but little precision on the part 
of the gun detachment. It would seem that a happy medium 
might be obtained, whereby the service of the piece would be 
expedited, without the total loss of precision on the part of the 
cannoneers. 

Under the present system of transferring officers from one 
branch of the artillery corps to the other, it is of especial im- 
portance that the two systems of drill should be as nearly as 
practicable the same. This necessity is emphasized by reason 
of the fact that field artillery officers are now required to pass 
an eXamination in coast artillery subjects before being pro- 
moted, in addition to those which refer to the field artillery. 
Were the drill regulations made similar, the time now spent in 
studying the drill of a kind of battery with which the officer 
may never have served, would be greatly diminished, and the 
time thus saved could be spent to much greater advantage in 
studying other subjects. 

The infantry and cavalry arms each have a system of drill 
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adapted to their respective needs. So, too, has the field 
artillery. None of those arms find it necessary to learn the 
drill of any other in addition to its own. Why, then, should 
the habitual formations of the coast artillery be prescribed 
according to the Infantry Drill Regulations, and why should 
the coast artilleryman be required to be an infantryman as 
well? If he does the double duty, he should receive double 
pay. The field and coast artillery being both parts of the 
artillery corps, and similarly organized, lend themselves natur- 
ally to the same formations and maneuvers, dismounted, and 
it would certainly seem to be to the best interests of the service 
were the same system prescribed for both. 

A question might be asked, If dismounted or foot drill is 
necessary, why not take the drill regulations of the dismounted 
arm, the infantry? 

I answer, Because we have drill regulations prepared 
already, especially adapted to the needs of the artillery service, 
and requiring but few modifications. It would, therefore, be 
much more natural and more in the interests of harmony and 
uniformity, to borrow the drill regulations for the coast artillery 
from the field artillery, than to attempt to adapt the artillery 
service to the regulations of a totally different arm, and one 
whose functions are not in the slightest degree related to those 
of the artillery service. 

It is to be hoped that the present opportunity, with two 
boards in session at the same time, will not be overlooked, and 
that uniform drill regulations will be prescribed for all 
branches of the artillery corps. 


Fort Ext Morro, San Juan, P. R., 
January 3, 1904. 
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MILITARY TAMING OF THE MORO. 


By Cuapitain C. C. BATEMAN, 28TH INFANTRY, 
INTELLIGENCE OFFICER, THIRD BATTALION. 


LOSE study of military methods in dealing with 
Moros discloses a series of striking facts touch- 
ing the inner life of these Maylays. 

It is through official relations that one 
may gain an immediate and unobstructed view 
of Moro character. 

Military inquiry uncovers individuals and communities. 

This writer has elsewhere shown in print that the military 
instinct dominates the Moro. For this reason army officers 
are best qualified to handle him wisely and well. The soldier 
and the savage primarily stand on a common martial founda- 
tion. 

Now should a suitan or datto desire to open communi- 
cation with the authorities of occupation, he is moved as one 
may often find, not so much by a purpose to serve the for- 
eigners, as to subserve personal ends by making prominent 
his own military importance. He is vain-glorious to a degree. 

Substantial profit may be further contemplated at the ex- 
pense of a neighbor against whom he would adroitly enlist 
military power. 

He will usually be cautious in the use of words spoken in 
the hearing of those of his own race whom he distrusts. He 
prefers to ‘‘talk privately to the commandante.”’’ <A cabinet 
seance with the commanding officer is made the basis of 
extraordinary tales which he narrates with gusto to his 
jealous rivals for recognition. 

Such interviews serve to acquaint the authorities with 
scandals, grievances, local hatreds, entertained by villages 
or persons, and famiiy feuds of long standing. 

As the acquaintance becomes more intimate the absence 
of solidarity among Moros generally becomes apparent. While 
there exists the remotest prospect of reaching a coveted re- 
sult the Moro is a “life long brother;’’ but since by instinct 
and traditon he is a free-booter just as by principle and prac- 
tice he is a confirmed liar, it may soon become evident that 
he is the best possible witness against himself. His proposals 
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of reprisal are mentally if not orally rejected by the officer 
who is learning what manner of man is before him. 

Information furnished against a thief was found prompted 
not by a desire to punish a criminal, but wholly by a knowl- 
edge that the robber possessed valuable brass vessels and 
stores of rice which the informant hoped to seize during the 
eagerly anticipated engagement with troops. When the in- 
formation so imparted failed of its purpose the “loyalty” of 
that Moro dropped to the zero mark and he became worthless 
as a future agent. 

Even the best of Moro secret-service men are prone to 
grow lukewarm after they have been serviceable.in one or two 
instances. They appear to lose their courage from fear of 
the tribesman’s vengeance. 

No one Moro has been discovered by our officers who is 
largely useful in several capacities or in widely separated 
localities. One may not lay before a Moro a proposed plan 
of operations among a people unknown to him or residing 
in a region with which he is unacquainted and expect him to 
carry the same into successful execution. He simply has 
not the requisite intelligence and nerve to do it. Some one 
must be found who resides near the objective. The Moro 
mind cannot grasp a proposition covering broad ground. 
Mental exercise is confined to a small circle of persons and 
places. 

This may not be quite so true of Sulu Moros who travel 
farther and are regarded as superior to their brethren in Min- 
danao. 

But all Moros are deficient in a sense of time and space; 
they do not know how old they are or how far it is by rational 
comparison from one place to another. There are not a few 
old lake Moros who have never visited a town on the seacoast. 
Twenty miles is to them a great distance. The constant inter- 
tribal wars have restrained the timid from travel. 

While it is easy to play one leader against another, care 
must be taken in doing so, lest the “fat get into the fire.” 
New issues may require the adoption and rejection of a com- 
plete set of agents. These may prove in time to be material 
witnesses against each other. An example in point: It was 
known that bad blood existed between the people of Momun- 
gan and those of Balet. Agents from Momungan informed 
Major R. L. Bullard, who has from the first commanded the 
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advance, that the sultan Balet had in his possession a re- 
volver which one of his men had stolen from a military camp. 

A note demanding the return of the stolen weapon was 
addressed to Balet and placed in the hands of a son-in-law 
of Momungan for delivery. Balet appeared in person and 
handed over the shooting-iron. Then he struck an attitude 
and said: “I am willing to surrender this gun, but the com- 
mandante should know that Momungan, who betrayed me, 
has also in his possession to-day a rifle which was stolen from 
the same place.’’ This let the cat out of the bag. The rifle 
was caught in the drag net and scooped in accordingly. 

A too rapid game of battledore and shuttlecock may 
“queer’’ a well-laid plan by placing two men in opposition 
who may be akin and pledged to safeguard each others in- 
terests. When a Moro once concludes that he is being 
“worked” he exhibits no resentment; on the contrary, con- 
siders himself highly complimented. His efficiency declines 
in exact ratio as his egotism rises. 

Interpreters are discarded on this account after a short 
period of service. When proffer of friendship is once made to 
a leader it has been found advantageous to pay no further 
attention to him. To ignore him for a time is the surest 
way to reach him through his inordinate vanity. Rank and 
prestige are the twin idols of his heart, dearer than life itself. 
Some fine morning he will appear unexpected, unannounced, 
to inform the commanding officer that he has always been 
his “ brother.”’ 

To judge Moros by inflexible Occidental standards of 
motives and morals is to lose at once the key to the situation. 
The very structure of their language differentiates them from 
ourselves. Verbs are in the passive voice. The man who 
was slashed and killed provoked the trouble. The under dog 
in the fight is always the aggressor. The thief is not blamed 
for “ finding”’ things lying about at loose ends; the man who 
lost the property is the real criminal—besides, he is a fool. 
If he were a sensible man he would have exercised vigilance 
against the approach of the thief. Moros reverse everything. 
Like all Orientals, they venerate the past and their folk lore; 
myths and legends abound in tales not unlike those of the 
Arabian Nights Entertainment. 

They turn to the left of the road, extend the left hand 
naturally in greeting,and the scribes write from right to left, 
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turning the paper sidewise, as any left-handed man would do. 

\ witty officer explained that the preference for the left 
was due to the desire to keep the right hand free in the event 
a stranger should need something done to him. The “ex- 
planation”’’ may not be far from the truth. 

Letter writing enters extensively into military relations. 
This correspondence affords a study in mental habit and pro- 
cess. .\ small proportion only of Moros are able to express their 
thoughts in written characters. These scribes use what passes 
for Arabic vowel and consonant marks, as they spell out 
phonetically the mother tongue. They possess little real 
knowledge of pure Arabic, even the current form of the 
characters is an appreciable departure from the standard. 

The average pandita cannot read a line in the Koran unless 
the text is in the vernacular. With a single exception I am 
not aware that there is a man among lake Moros who can 
read and write with ease and accuracy Arabic proper. The 
Koran is referred to as the “ Kitab” and copies are common 
possessions. 

The exceptional scholar alluded to above is Hadj Nor- 
Mahammud, chief priest of the Bayabaos, who was born as he 
avers in Mecca, and lived in that city until he was twelve 
years of age. His father was a Moro priest of advanced order, 
his mother an Arab. The natives hold the Hadj in high es- 
teem. I have found him an apt pupil in English while he has, 
I fear, marvelled at my dullness in acquiring Moro. In ap- 
pearance he is an Arab and wears the only white turban I 
have seen among the Lakemen. 

The native who can render Moro directly into good Eng- 
lish is yet to be developed as I believe in the Lanao region. 
Thought usually comes through the medium of bad Spanish. 

Three officers of my acquaintance have become proficient 
during the past year in the use of the Moro language—a 
form of speech said to be a mixture of Arabic and Sanskrit 
engrafted upon Maylay roots. 

One of these linguists is an assistant surgeon who has sent 
back from the United States to his Moro friends in Mindanao 
postal cards well done in characters and words easily and 
eagerly read by the recipients. Not every interpreter can so 
write that his tribesmen may read, but an “educated”’ assist- 
ant in the transaction of popular business is a useful man in the 
field. Official letters sent are, of course, signed in the officers’ 
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usual hand; letters received are never, or next to never, 
signed. A Moro official letter is authenticated as to date 
and authorship by the carrier, or not at all. A singular 
forgery to which the primitive method is open was discovered 
on one occasion. An over zealous “brother” of the Ameri- 
cans was desirous that a town believed to be unfriendly 
should submit to the military at once. He accordingly sent a 
letter without the knowledge of any officer, which was 
substantially as follows: 

“Salutations: This is the letter of the commandante of 
Marahui to his brothers on the east shore. Why do you not 
submit yourselves to me? If you do not come by the next 
new crescent of the moon, by the beard of Mahomet I will 
come with cannon, cavalry and infantry, tear your town to 
pieces, and fling your people into the lake. I write true words. 
If you do not believe this, stay where you are until I come. 
Answer within seven days.”’ 

The addressees knew our custom of affixing “ foreign writing 
to the bottom”’ and were suspicious. 

A delegation immediately embarked, crossed the lake, 
presented the unauthenticated document and asked some- 
what excitedly: 

“Has the commandante sent this letter to us?”’ 

A prompt disavowal and condemnation of the “ fake’’ were 
quite sufficient. The shaking up administered to the laggards 
in the presentation procession appeared later to have been 
beneficial and the forgery had done no harm. As the letter 
was not retained, it is possible that the spurious production 
performed like service elsewhere. 

Moros are given to practices calculated to frighten their 
neighbors. The Sultan of Ramaien wrote this challenge: 

‘What do the Americans want in the lake country? What 
are your intentions? Spread the Koran; the Moros are a great 
people.” 

This was followed by a significant message from a Moro 
lawyer of local renown: 

“Do you want a lot of Moro property? Do you desire 
friends? Are you going to stay in Lanao? Ifso, you should 
so arrange things that the hawks will not catch the chickens. ’’ 

The interpreter explained that the “hawks” were the sol- 
diers, the ‘‘chickens"’ the Moros. A jealous datto wrote this 
“pious”? admonition: 
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“When sultans and dattos come to you boasting that they 
are higher than God,do not believe them. They are lying. 
Believe me, I am your friend.” 

The Sultan of Puga-an, who is very military, sent this 

““Puga-an is your friend; he is also a man of Bayabao, 
He wishes to ask you what day he shall come with his people 
to present himself with drawn krises and if you will give him 
a salvo of shots?” 

The noted orator, Amai-Sankakala closes a letter with this 
bit of ambitious taffy: 

“I have important words. I think the President of 
America will name you fora high office and me also, because I 
am your friend. Your thoughts are mine.” 

Modesty is not a Moro attribute and Amai-Sankakala is no 
exception to the rule. Read his words: 

“As to your friend Amai-Sankakala, ask your inter- 
preter who knows him to be a high chief and a former friend 
of the Spaniards. His representatives should be honored with 
a salute of rifles.” 

Amai-Manibilang writes in characteristic strain. He is 
the supreme legal authority among Lanao Moros. He is rich 
in the local, popular sense and is styled “‘ The Wise.” 

“If you please I wish to become your friend. As I am 
your friend I wish to be your great friend. I want the 
Americans to know it, and all the dattos to know it. As 
to what you desire your other datto friends to do, do it 
quick and see whether many dattos can aid you more than 
one datto to fetch your enemies to be friends. When they 
fail call upon me and see who can command most and you 
may know who is most your friend. When there comes a 
datto to say that I am bad, do not believe him. He himself 
is bad. You may inquire of the Spaniards about my ways. 
If I cannot succeed in what I undertake, do not think ill. 
I know well that many of your friends are such for money. 
Those without wisdom in the world are worth nothing.” 

For a long time much was expected of both Amai-Sanka- 
kala and Amai Manibilang after their seemingly hearty pre- 
sentations. They are influential men. The former has been 
of some substantial service, the latter has accomplished 
practically nothing toward the pacification of his tribesmen. 

Next to Arindig, better known as the Sultan of Bacolod, 
the hardest man to reach on the lake shore has been Rajah 
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Norol Hakim of Taraca. He has sent deputations and written 
letters but studiously avoided showing himself. Perhaps he 
has done as much as the dignity of his exalted position will 
permit. Here is a sample of his literary style: 

“In the name of the Allah-ta-Allah, who has given every- 
thing, who rules this world and the next and who has many 
names: If you continue a good friend we wish to come and 
present ourselves. I wish you to write me if this suits you 
and if you will give me a salute. If you do not wish to bea 
good friend that is all right. If you do not wish to recognize 
me as a high datto, do not have any feeling on that account.” 

A strong flash-light is turned upon Moro life and character 
by the following addressed to Captain James A. Ryan, 15th 
Cavalry. 

“The Sultan of Panud and the Sultan of Malundu who 
promised to make presentation cannot come until Thursday 
next as the Sultan of Panud is fighting with Pumgampung, 
Sultan of Detse-en and the war will not be over until that 
date. The war came about after this wise: Pumgampung 
killed the son of the Sultan of Panud and the latter will 
not accept of a money indemnity, but thirsts to kill 
Pumgampung.”’ 

Now the Sultan of Detse-en had troubles of his own. He 
had a son whom the Moros charged with going crazy at the 
full of every moon. This luckless scion was also a drunkard 
and subsequently became the subject of official correspond- 
ence on that account. An appeal was made to the command- 
ing officer for a remedy for drunkenness. 

In the course of events this crazy fool all but involved his 
father in a war with us. He it was who abused the American 
colors which had been presented to his father by offering 
battle to a detachment of cavalry while he bore at the head of 
his column the Stars and Stripes. Major Bullard brought up 
the Sultan with a sharp turn, exacted an abject apology from 
him, and demanded that the lunatic be cut off from succession 
to the sultanate. The old nabob was in a frame of mind dur- 
ing the powwow. He sweat like a butcher and asked that a 
heavy fine be imposed upon him for the folly of his son. * He 
was willing to promise almost anything and do all in his 
power to make the same good. 

The presentation or submission of a Moro leader to the 
authority of the United States is an impressive ceremony. 
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The oath taken in the name of Allah and the Mahomet Prophet 
sounds strangely foreign and far from home. But a formal 
visit to headquarters of a ‘‘ reconstructed ”’ chief in full dress is 
even more interesting. 

The beating of tom-toms, accompanied by reports of 
Remingtons, discharged in the air, betokens his approach at 
the head of a procession of retainers. <A slave shelters the 
master’s head with a blood-red umbrella while an expert 
krisman executes a war dance flourishing blade and shield. 
A Moro ensign is a strange device. The Sultan’s son bears the 
Star Spangled Banner bent upon a bamboo staff. Lances, 
campilans, krises or daggers are in the hands or 
at the belts of warriors while the guns, gaudy attire 
and savage faces make a picture of barbaric pomp which 
only a skilled painter could reproduce. The best photo- 
graph could not be colored to render the effect approximately 
complete. Our “flag of the free’’ floating above such a 
throng looks strangely out of place when the presence of 
slavery is recalled. The leaven is working, however, and the 
slaves will slip from their masters and all men in Mindanao 
and Sulu will one day be free. As matters now stand Moros 
have learned that they cannot recover a slave who has chosen 
to take up his abode and find employment in a garrisoned 
town or military camp. wart 

The military process of taming the Moro is the correct one. 
The native representative of our species fresh from his prim- 
eval jungle instinctively respects force. Nature has taught 
him that lesson. It is a revelation to him that our guns 
are not used against him for the purposes of rapine and bond- 
age. Firearms in the hands of his tribesmen are scarcely 
used for the prosecution of any laudable design. He was 
astonished when military power was interposed to prevent 
bloodshed among Moros themselves. His narrow brain is 
crowded with new thoughts and flooded with a new light. 
The seed sown in his wild heart will germinate and grow. 

He cannot be hurried. Any soldier can beat him in a foot- 
race though he can trot all day. The army is tolerant and 
generous with him. He has known only a form of considera- 
tion or deference born of weakness. The American is kind 
when with the force at his command he need not be so. The 
flash of the morning gun ushers in a new day of readjustment 
for the Moro. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR DEVELOPING MATERIAL FOR 
VOLUNTEER CAVALRY. 


By Captain HERBERT BARRY, N. G., N. Y., 
SeuapRON ‘‘A’’ CavALRy. 


JHE nation that ignores its military development, 
counting upon immunity from war by virtue of 
its own pacific conduct, is blind to the lessons of 
all history. It may wax fat and prosperous 
through undivided attention to amassing wealth, 
but in proportion as its material prosperity 
increases, it becomes more desirable for subjugation. When 
the time is ripe, some more warlike neighbor finds a suitable 
occasion or pretext for despoiling it. 

A kind Providence has hitherto protected our country 
from this destiny, and now a more lively interest exists to 
co-operate with Providence by organizing and developing our 
potential military resources in a manner somewhat more 
adequate than that formerly considered sufficient. 

This awakening spirit is evidenced, among other things, 
by the passage of the new Militia Law, to replace the long 
obsolete provisions of the century-old Militia Bill of 1796, and 
there is apparent a definite object and effort to create from 
citizens in civil life an effective organized reserve to the regular 
army. 

In organizing a military force from the ‘‘raw material’’ of 
able-bodied men in civil life, infantry is the most readily 
developed—cavalry and artillery present many more diffi- 
culties—artillery, indeed, presents more problems than cavalry, 
but it is cavalry only that this paper will attempt to deal with. 

The obvious and patent distinction between infantry and 
cavalry is the horse; every cavalryman must be provided with 
a horse, and must know how to ride him and care for him. 
Every cavalryman is available for dismounted service, 7. ¢., as 
an infantryman, but before an infantryman can be made a 
cavalryman, he must be provided with a horse and must 
acquire skill to ride and knowledge of caring for his mount. 

If it shall become necessary in the future to raise volunteer 
forces, the infantry can be most readily put in the field ; if both 
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are developed from the “raw material’’ the infantry force will 
be effective before the cavalry is out of the awkward squad. 

As General Merritt said in the November-December issue 
of the JouRNAL: 

“It requires long and intelligent instruction and constant 
drilling work before a man can be fitted to fill the part required 
of a modern trooper. 

“The average American is patriotic, intelligent and adapta- 

ble. Consequently volunteers, properly officered, can be made 
into effective infantry in an incredibly short time.” 
"As it is unquestionably true that it requires much longer 
time and greater preparation to develop an effective cavalry 
force, the conclusion is therefore obvious that in time of peace 
special attention should be given to the development of 
cavalry in the reserve forces of the nation, so that this essential 
arm may not be lacking or ineffective when the emergency 
arises. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF CAVALRY IN THE ORGANIZED MILITIA. 


Under the present Militia Law, the division is made of the 
“organized’’ and the “unorganized” militia. The former 
embraces the organized and the uniformed forces to which the 
term *‘ National Guard” is generally applied. It is intended 
that this force in time of peace be brought to a condition of as 
high military efficiency as possible, and it would be natural 
and logical that the cavalry of a future volunteer army be 
developed in this body. 

’ At present but a small proportion of the organized militia 
is composed of cavalry—approximately ten per cent. <A 
far better apportionment with.a view to possible war service, 
would be fifty per cent. 

Naturally it is easier to maintain infantry organizations in 
the National Guard; the bulk of these regiments are located 
in the cities, and are recruited from men who cannot own or 
provide horses for their drills. In rural districts, where men of 
the same class customarily own or can secure horses, it is no 
easy matter to organize, maintain and drill a cavalry regi- 
ment. The members would necessarily live much scattered, 
and to assemble for drills would entail long trips, perhaps 
many miles, for a large proportion of the men. The same 
cause would make it proportionately more difficult for com- 
manding officers to keep in touch with their men. 
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The matter of expense is also important; for the equip- 
ment and maintenance of a cavalry regiment is far more 
costly than that of a regiment of infantry. 

The inherent difficulties are among the causes that have 
led to the establishment of dismounted rather than mounted 
forces in the National Guard. 

So long as these forces were purely matters of State con- 
cern, without direct connection with the national government, 
it was also natural that the tendency toward infantry should 
be encouraged, since the State has serious use for troops only 
in case of riots, and for these occasions a small force of cavalry 
is ordinarily adequate. 

Now that the national government has recognized the 
“National Guard,”’ and adopted it as a part of the military 
establishment, it is part of wisdom and prudence to adapt it 
to the greatest usefulness, and in no way can this be better 
done than by developing cavalry in the “Organized Militia.” 
How to accomplish this is a problem that will require careful 
study of local conditions and painstaking attention. 

The mere fact that cavalry is regarded with favor by those 
in authority, will encourage its growth in the National Guard, 
and not a little may be hoped for in the way of change from 
infantry to cavalry in existing organizations. 

In New York State within the last few years two regiments 
of infantry have been transformed into engineers and heavy 
artillery respectively, while a signal corps detachment has be- 
come a cavalry troop. These furnish illustrations of the facil- 
ity with which changes may be made when the conditions 
favor them. 

Such changes to cavalry and the creation of new cavalry 
organizations may be further encouraged by a provision that 
the moneys paid to the several states by the national govern- 
ment for the benefit of the militia, shall be so apportioned as 
to place a premium on the maintenance of cavalry. 

Thus to take an imaginary example, if Congress should 
appropriate $500,000 yearly for the partial support of the 
militia and the total of organized militia was 100,000 men, the 
fund might either be distributed to the State at the rate of five 
dollars per man, or it might be distributed at the rate of one 
dollar per man and the balance apportioned according to the 
number of cavalrymen maintained. This would perhaps be 
an extreme case, but it serves to illustrate the suggestion. 
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In the case supposed, if of the 100,000 militia only 10,000 
were cavalry, the states would receive on their account $40 
each; if the number increased to 50,000 then the amount 
paid per cavalryman would be eight dollars in addition to the 
one dollar per man paid for all members of the organized 
militia. 

If by these or other means a largely increased body of 
cavalry is built up in the National Guard, the problem will be 
presented how to train and discipline these new bodies so as to 
make them effective. 

To this end they must first of all be taught to ride so that 
each man may be perfectly fearless and at home on _horse- 
back. Provided the proper course is adopted, this is less 
difficult than may be popularly thought. It would be most 
difficult, perhaps impossible, to train such men so that they 
would make “ good hands,’’ buta firm seat is much more readily 
acquired. From a practical experience with recruits in a 
cavalry organization of the National Guard, the writer has 
reached the conclusion, that with rare exceptions, they can be 
made fearless and what might fairly be termed “good”’ 
riders, even though without any previous experience with 
horses. 

To accomplish this the recruit must be taught to ride 
without a saddle—the blanket and surcingle, with watering 
bridle, is best. It is desirable that he should learn that a fall 
from a horse on tan bark or soft ground is harmless, and when 
he learns this it increases his confidence. If he does not 
fall‘off naturally, the wrestling exercise should give him the 
experience. 

Very early in his instruction he should be taught not to 
depend on the reins for support, and this can be done by 
requiring him to drop the reins and ride with folded arms in 
column of twos, his horse being led by the trooper alongside. 
Treated in this manner the recruit will acquire proficiency 
with a speed that surprises himself and this should be further 
developed by requiring him to jump a low hurdie—from 
eighteen to thirty inches high—first with the reins and subse- 
quently dropping them when approaching the jump. This 
last exercise will probably unseat many riders at first, but 
with a little practice the knack is readily acquired, and the 
man will by this time be quite at home on his horse. 

Of course these suggestions are not original. They are 
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found in that most compendious little volume ‘Cavalry 
Drill Regulations,’’ but in the opinion of the writer, the 
best results may be attained along the general lines above in- 
dicated—others may take a different view. 

All of the mounted exercises prescribed in the drill book 
are good, and others also which may be devised by the indi- 
vidual commander if calculated to promote agility, fearless- 
ness and a good seat. 

In effecting this training of cavalry bodies, it will probably 
be most helpful, if not necessary in many cases, to lend the 
assistance of army officers detailed for that purpose. Officers 
detailed at colleges, etc., might be available for such duty; 
and frequent inspections in the early stages of development 
would be most desirable. 

The training of the troopers in the “School of the Soldier”’ 
the “School of the Trooper”’ (except in so far as teaching rid- 
ing is concerned) in marksmanship and other duties of the 
completed product—an effective cavalryman—are not dis- 
cussed in this paper. They are of course essential, but the 
foundation must be a man who can ride and ride well, and it is 
this feature only that is here discussed. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF MATERIAL FOR CAVALRY IN THE ‘‘ UNOR- 
GANIZED MILITIA.” 


‘ 


Turning now from the “organized militia’ or national 
guard, to the “unorganized militia,’ which embraces the 
great body of citizens liable to military duty in the event of 
war, the question arises as to what can be done toward de- 
veloping potential cavalrymen, 7. e. horsemen so at home on 
the horse that instruction in this particular may be dispensed 
with. 

At the outset of our Civil War in 1861 the South was on a 
much better footing than the North in this respect and as a 
result their cavalry was far more effective in the earlier 
stages of the war. A large part of the men in the South were 
accustomed to ride from childhood, and owned horses suit- 
able for cavalry purposes. 

The volunteer cavalry of the North, though at a later 
period in no way inferior to their opponents, was in many 
instances lamentably unfit at the beginning. In one instance 
a newly raised cavalry regiment, acting as escort at a review 
as part of the exercises, was ordered to charge. The result was 
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a spectacle of widely scattered flying horses, many riderless 
and the remainder mostly out of control, the demoralization 
of the force by its attempt to simulate the initiative being as 
complete as a rout by an actual enemy could have been. As 
the author of “‘ Organization and Tactics”’ puts it: 

“During the first two years of the war the cavalry of the 
Army of the Potomac performed but little valuable service. 
Unappreciated by the first commander of that army and 
frittered away in innumerable detachments, it was as a body 
deficient in instruction, wanting in esprit de corps and lacking 
in the self-confidence so indispensable for cavalry.”’ 

This difference in the armies necessarily affected the results 
of their respective operations. Cavalry figured little on either 
side of the battle of Bull Run, and little effective use of it 
was made of it in the Union Army for a long period after that 
battle. | During the long period of inaction while the Army of 
the Potomac was being organized, the position and strength 
of the Southern forces, though a subject to be ascertained 
by reconnaissance, was gravely misunderstood. 

In the Peninsular campaign the movements of the Union 
forces were greatly hampered by lack of proper reconnaissance ; 
in connection with the battle of Chancellorsville, the cavalry 
should have played a far more important part; and after the 
battle of Stone River, pursuit of the defeated Southern troops 
was rendered impossible by the efficiency of their cavalry. 
The efficiency of the Southern cavalry was shown from the 
outset and, particularly in the sensational raids of Stuart, 
produced a deep impression that materially affected the 
plans of the Union commanders. 

In future wars the opportunities to develop cavalry that 
were then afforded by years of campaigning will not be 
ours, and our volunteer cavalry must at the start be at least 
able to ride well. In some parts of the country such material 
will always be found, but elsewhere it should be developed and 
encouraged. In many rural sections, and especially where 
roads are good, the horse is habitually used in harness and 
rarely under saddle, and the tendency is to bréed and develop 
harness and trotting horses rather than animals suitable for 
cavalry mounts. There is a great body of men who own and 
train horses and know how to care for and develop them, but 
perhaps never throw a leg over one. 

At country fairs in many sections an absorbing interest is 
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shown in trotting horses and trotting races, but there are no 
competitions of saddle horses and no interest in them is 
shown. It is to the interest of the Federal Government 
that a good type of horse, suitable for cavalry purposes, be 
bred, and that. their breeders and owners be available for 
cavalrymen. 

The following suggestions may be novel and crude, but 
upon these lines it is believed that a practical policy may be 
worked out: 

County fairs and exhibitions of agricultural societies have 
an established and time-honored position in most of the 
States, and prizes are given for the best exhibits of farm 
produce and animals of various kinds. In some, if not all, 
of the States the State Government lends financial aid, thereby 
augmenting the prizes competed for. If the Federal Govern- 
ment should appropriate moneys for this object, it would be 
an easy matter to introduce as a feature competitions for cash 
prizes to the exhibitors of the best horses suitable for cavalry 
purposes, and the competitions might be made very interest- 
ing as well as exceedingly valuable for purposes here in view. 

The conditions of such a competition should require that 
the horses entered must be the bona-fide property of residents 
of the county or other territory for which the fair is held, 
and must be shown under saddle for the owners. This would 
be to preclude owners from taking horses to a number of 
different exhibitions in turn, as is so often done in the ordinary 
horse shows. 

To encourage breeding of such horses, a part of the prize 
should go to the breeder of the winner, whether then owned: 
by him or not, and to encourage competition there should 
be not only a first prize, but also a second, third and fourth, 
the purse being apportioned in suitable sums. 

The exhibitors should be required to ride their horses bare- 
back or with blanket and surcingle, and to exhibit them at 
walk, trot, and gallop, turn them through a figure eight 
by rein and by pressure only, and to jump them over several 
hurdles at least three feet six inches high. Other require- 
ments may be added. 

In making awards, proficiency of both horse and rider in 
these features should be considered as well as the conformation 
of the horses, a specified number of points being allotted for 
each feature. 
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If Congress should appropriate moneys for competitions 
such as are here described, the awards should be made by 
army officers or others designated for such duty. 

If the plan is found to produce satisfactory results it might 
properly be extended to regular horse shows and other exhi- 
bitions of suitable character. When the fact becomes known 
that prizes for such competitions may be secured from the 
Federal Treasury, there would probably be no lack of appli- 
cations; the task would be to limit the allotment of the fund 
to the most desirable places. 

A still further development of the same idea would be in 
offering prizes for exhibitions of horsemanship by men upon 
horses supplied for the association for that purpose. Such 
competitions would be particulary useful in those localities 
where riding is little practiced, and purpose being to develop 
an interest in this direction. The exhibition should comprise 
substantially the same exercises that are referred to as de- 
sirable in the instruction of cavalrymen of the organized 
militia. The competitiors would separately or simultane- 
ously, as might be found preferable, perform the exercises 
under direction of the judges, and in order to make the in- 
terest more general the purse would be awarded in first, second, 
third and fourth prizes, with power to the judges, however, 
to withold awards from any competitor whose performance 
they should consider not worthy of prize. This would en- 
able them to enforce a reasonable standard of merit. 

The contest would possess the attraction of novelty and 


‘be very interesting to spectators, and there is reason to believe 
- that they would become popular features. As a means of 


creating and building up an interest in horsemanship and in 
the breeding, handling and owning of high grade cavalry horses 
the plan appears to have decided possibilities. 
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PAY OF NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS. 
By Major W. P. EVANS, Ass’t ApjutTant GENERAL. 


HE recommendation of the commanding gen- 
eral, Department of the Columbia, that the pay 
of the enlisted men should be increased, seems 
to have attracted attention to a subject which 
is well worthy of consideration. The pay of 
some of our non-commissioned officers has been 

somewhat improved since the present pay table was adopted 

in 1870, but a consistent revision of the whole pay scale has 
not taken place for more than twenty years. In this period, 
covering the lifetime of a generation, many economic changes 
have taken place. The standard of living has risen. The 
cost of the necessaries of life has become from 1o per cent. to 

25 per cent. greater, but the pay of the soldier has remained 

thesame. The wages of all other workingmen have increased. 

Is it not now time to give a little attention to the question of 

the soldier’s pay? 

Either it was too great in 1870, or it is too small now. The 
difficulty of securing recruits for the Army is one which seems 
to be increasing. Constant and unremitting effort must now 
be made to keep our regiments filled. We have tried to keep 
up the standard for recruits which was established before the 
Spanish war; it is maintained with difficulty. Indeed, it is 
claimed by many that the standard is falling despite our 
effort to maintain it. Sooner or later something must be 
done to render the service more attractive, or we must accept 
an inferior grade of men. It is hardly credible that the 
American people are yet prepared to lower the standard of 
military excellence which the Army has always maintained. 
Our people have always insisted that the Army should be, in 
point of numbers, as small as is consistent with the most 
urgent requirements of safety. In point of quality, they 
have insisted, with equal urgency, that our standard of military 
excellence should be of the highest. It is thought that this 
standard should continue to be maintained, if possible. 

I believe it will be conceded by all officers who have served 
with troops since the reorganization of 1go1 that if we have 
failed since then to maintain the standard of military excel- 
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lence which existed previous to the war of 1898, it is largely 
due to our inability to retain our non-commissioned officers, 
especially in the line. In the last twenty years the position 
of the non-commissioned officer has become one of greatly 
increased responsibility. A higher grade of intelligence is 
required; a better physique to stand the increased responsi- 
bility, and a longer experience in order to become proficient 
in the greatly increased range of duty. To get men who shall 
adequately fill the positions for which an improved equipment 
is necessary, an improved rate of pay must be established. To 
hold these men after we get them, this improved rate of pay 
is still more necessary. 

I am quite aware that it is not a popular measure to 
advocate an increase in the pay of the non-commissioned 
officer, while the pay of the private remains as it is at 
present. If we can have an increase of both, it would per- 
haps be well; but the most urgent requirement is an increase 
in the pay of the non-commissioned officer. There is now a 
disproportion in the rates which is inconsistent with efficiency 
in any army. How often have our company commanders 
failed to induce promising privates in their companies to 
become non-commissioned officers? How often, also, have 
we failed to keep non-commissioned officers keyed up to the 
proper standard of efficiency, because they cared not a fig 
whether they remained N. C. O's or not? How often have 
we failed to induce our best sergeants to accept the ‘‘ diamond”’ 
of the rst sergeant? The difference of pay can hardly be said 
to be an inducement. Very often the sergeant consents to 
become rst sergeant because the captain wishes him to do so, 
not because he feels that he will be paid an adequate sum for 
his increased care and responsibility and for his increased 
social isolation. 

This is not as it should be. The non-commissioned officers’ 
pay should be such that appointment to the grade would be 
welcomed by any private in the ranks. The difference 
between the pay of corporal and that of the sergeant should 
be commensurate with the difference in their responsibilities, 
and the pay of the 1st sergeant should be such as to 
enable a company commander to keep a valuable 1st 
sergeant, as well as to command the best talent in his 
company for the position. 

It is suggested that an increase in the rate of pay of non- 
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commissioned officers would, in itself, be an attraction which 
would render it much easier to keep the ranks of the army 
filled. Very few men enlist with the hope or expectation of 
receiving commissions. Very few enlisted men serve out their 
enlistment without the opportunity to become a non-com- 
missioned officer, if they are attentive to their duties. The 
extra pay which would be received by non-commissioned 
officers would be received by the most deserving of the enlisted 
men and would be within the reach of all. The assurance of 
permanence which goes with the position and the knowledge 
that retirement, at the end of thirty years, would provide 
for the soldier's declining years, would retain in the service 
a large proportion of the non-commissioned officers whom we 
now lose after the first or second enlistment, and would 
attract to the service others who would see in it substantial 
reward for long and faithful service. 

The fact that the difference between the pay of privates 
and that of non-commissioned officers is too small has long 
been recognized by the War Department. Efforts to increase 
the pay of the latter have resulted in a slight improvement 
in the pay of some of the non-commissioned grades, more 
especially of the non-commissioned staff. The whole subject 
should be revised and the scale should be reconstructed solely 
with reference to the nature of the work and responsibility of 
each grade. 

As an initial point, it is submitted that the pay of the 
corporal should be at least as great as that which the private 
may earn when detailed for extra duty on work of a non- 
military character. This would fix the pay of a corporal at 
say $22.00 per month. The sergeant’s increase should be to 
about $28.00 or $30.00 per month. The pay of the first 
sergeant should be as high as that of the highest non-com- 
missioned officer. A good 1st sergeant is rare. He must 
be a man of good physique, and of sufficient education to keep 
the company records—a task of no small magnitude under 
present conditions; he must be of a high order of integrity, 
tactful, just and firm; a man of strength and character, of 
native ability and with a good common school education. We 
require much of him. He should be paid at a rate commen- 
surate with his services. Forty dollars a month for the class 
of men which the service requires would be a low rate, but it 
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would enable us to attract good men and would enable us to 
hold many of them when we find them. 

As to the pay of the other grades, I do not think that it 
should be higher than that of 1st sergeant, except, perhaps, 
the pay of electricians, signal sergeants and others requiring 
some degree of scientific preparation. The post non-com- 
missioned staff sergeants are mostly engaged in clerical work 
alone. They may be wholly without some of the most im- 
portant qualities which go to make up a good 1st sergeant. 
A 1st sergeant requires quite as good clerical ability as does a 
non-commissioned staff sergeant. In short, the 1st sergeant 
must possess all the qualities which go to make a successful 
staff sergeant, and others besides, which are most rare and 
valuable, and which are involved in his qualification for the 
control, management and leadership of men. 

But the question of the relative importance of the differ- 
ent grades of non-commissioned officers is one on which many 
of us will differ. To the statement that all our non-com- 
missioned officers are underpaid, | think few military men 
will dissent. I think that even a superficial study of the ques- 
tion will convince anyone that an increase would greatly 
benefit the service, and would be of the greatest assistance in 
maintaining the army at the proper standard of excellence. 
In*modern warfare, the position of the non-commissioned 
officer of the line is one of greatly increased responsibility. If 
the company and regimental officers are properly trained and 
are alive to their responsibilities, the mortality among them 
on the firing line will be greatly increased under modern con- 
ditions. More and more of the responsibility must devolve 
on the squad and section leaders. They should be men of 
character and experience, and must be so if the army is to be 
efficient. On them must devolve the control of the smaller 
units—at times even the control of companies. Men of this 
kind cannot be made in a day and cannot be picked up on 
every street corner. If you want them you must be willing to 
pay for them; you must hold them in the service until disci- 
pline and self-control become ingrained, then they will be able 
to discipline and control others. Let us have a rate of pay 
which will attract into our ranks young men of character and 
good habits, a rate of pay which will hold them there when 
their services have proved to be valuable. We must have 
intelligent and well-trained officers to command and direct; 
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we must have strength and discipline in the ranks, but let us 
remember that after all is said and done, 


‘The backbone of the Army is the non-commissioned man.” 


Let long deferred justice be done him. We do not ask it for 
the sake of the non-commissioned officer himself, although 
much might be said on that score. We ask it solely for the 
improvement of the service, for the benefit of the people of 
the United States, for whom the Army is maintained. 


WasuHinctTon, D. C., December 5, 1903. 
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PIONEER TROOPS IN THE MILITIA. 
By Captain WILLIAM WEBBER, ENGINEER OFFICER 
1st Bric. M. V. M. 


VERY able article on military engineering in 
the JoURNAL, September, 1902, by Capt. E. 
Jadwin, together with the criticism thereon by 
Capt. Geo. D. Snyder, A. S. M. E., in the 
JouRNAL, January, 1y03, have emboldened 
the writer to make the following suggestions: 

The duties of a corps of engineers are properly divided into 
twoclasses. First, those relating to river and harbor improve- 
ments, and permanent fortifications of the country, which 
should be left where they are now, in the hands of the engineer 
officers of the Regular Service; secondly, those which relate to 
the operation of troops in the field, whether on active service, 
during maneuvers, or in camps of instruction; and it is with 
this class of duties that the proposed engineer force of the 
National Guard should have to do, especially in the first few 
months of a war. 

Among the duties of engineer troops which could be profit- 
ably and properly attempted by such National Guard troops 
are reconnoitering and surveying for military purposes, the 
laying out of camps, and the preparation of military maps of 
the country most familiar to them—that is, their own home 
country. 

As was illustrated in the Fort Riley maneuvers, relatively 
small bodies of engineer troops are detailed with larger bodies 
of infantry, cavalry and field artillery, for offensive and 
defensive movements. As the personnel of our National 
Guard in the different States is quite largely made up of intelli- 
gent men who have mechanical trades, and quite a number of 
the officers in the National Guard are civil engineers in private 
life, it would seem a rational thing to do, to make all available 
use of such talents, especially as these men have already had a 
large measure of the necessary military training as infantry 
soldiers, and their natural aptitude for engineering matters is 
the reason why they are so employed earning their daily bread. 

A suggestion recently made by the medical director of the 
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writer's brigade, that it would be well to detail one of the line 
sergeants of each company as “sanitary sergeant’’ to assist 
the medical officers of the different organizations in the work 
of policing camp and reporting incipient ailments and the 
physical condition of the men serving with him, has suggested 
a train of thought as to why the same idea might not be 
profitably carried out in the organizing of a “pioneer” or 
“engineer troop” in our already existing organizations. For 
many reasons this method seems to the writer to be preferable 
to attempting to organize a distinctly separate corps. First, 
it would be hard work to get most of the States to make the 
necessary laws and appropriations. Second, it would tend to 
disintegrate the present militia, as all such separate specialized 
corps do. Third, such a corps would not be an integral part 
of a National Militia unit, and, unless it were, would not be 
on hand when most needed—for example, when troops first 
arrive on the field of action, or at a camping place. Fourth, 
it would be easier to hold such a corps together, prevent 
jealousies, get more recognition, better men, and more interest 
from superior officers if it were made an integral part of existing 
bodies. Lastly, it would have more and better chances for 
instructive, practical opportunities to demonstrate its use- 
fulness and “ raison d’étre’’ if it were so constituted, than as a 
separate corps. 

For such an organization it would probably be an easy 
thing to pick out twelve men in each infantry company, at least 
in the National Guard of the Eastern and Middle States, who 
are already skilled mechanics, sufficiently so to earn their living 
by it, and possessed therefore of more than ordinary intelli- 
gence. These men could if necessary be classed as first-class 
privates, and should properly wear a distinguishing mark on 
their sleeves, showing that they belong to the pioneer or 
engineer corps. Two of the men so selected should have war- 
rants as corporals, and should be selected preferably because 
of their ability to handle men, and perhaps better education 
and judgment. 

To this force should be detailed one of the line sergeants of 
the company, who is either an unusually skilled mechanic, or is 
a man who was perhaps a foreman orcontractor for mechanical 
work in his daily life. These non-commissioned officers and 
men would perform their usual military duty with the re- 
mainder of their organizations, except during field maneuvers 
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and similar tours of duty. They would be equipped with light 
axes and spades in addition to their usual military equipment. 
In each battalion there would probably be found a lieutenant 
who was an engineer in civil life, who would be required to 
make a study of military engineering. In case of pioneer or 
engineer work being required by any organization, the four 
squads would be required to report to him and work under his 
direction; this would provide a properly organized pioneer 
force in each tactical unit; that is, in each battalion. If a 
larger body of troops than one battalion should be employed 
in any particular movement, these separate organizations might 
be grouped under the command of the senior lieutenant of such 
details, who would then act in the capacity of captain, with the 
other lieutenants as assistants; and in case of still larger opera- 
tions, they would come under the command of the brigade 
engineer, which office is already filled in many of our National 
Guards by an engineer officer on the brigade commander’ sstaff, 
with the rank of captain. 

The training of these details in their special lines of work 
could be taught in the armory, or in spare hours in the field 
in the vicinity of the men’s homes, and they could be further 
taught during the annual summer encampments, with the aid 
of more or less engineering equipment. The armory instruc- 
tion would be largely from the ‘‘ manual of field engineering,”’ 
and could be illustrated by charts, while all such practical work 
as the tying of knots, handling of ropes, rigging of shears, and 
the lashing of the balks of bridges could be actually taught with 
the proper appliances. Photographic and other work of this 
nature could be taught, as well as rudimentary instruction in 
making drawings, tracings, etc., as part of the armory instruc- 
tion, which could later be exemplified in the field by the 
construction of field fortifications, bridges, proper preparation 
of drinking places both for men and horses, and reconnaissance 
maps. 

For practical duties in the field, on arriving at the desig- 
nated location for a camp, these troops would be the ones to 
stake out the general lines of the camp and assist in carrving 
out the orders of the properofficer in regulating the pitchingof 
tents, the construction of ditches, and the proper preparation 
of drinking places, and the construction of sinks and such other 
sanitary appliances as the medical officer might designate. 

In actual offensive or defensive operations these troops 
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would be the ones to take the lead in the construction of rifle 
pits and artificial shelter of all kinds, and by example enable 
any unit or body of men to do this work more expeditiously 
and effectively than without such help. 

The present methods of warfare have made temporary 
cover for exposed troops absolutely necessary. With a body 
of trained men in each company and under trained supervision, 
the whole force will construct artificial cover more rapidly than 
others not so fortunate. 

Much of the initiative in such work must of necessity be left 
to the smaller individual units, as it is manifestly impossible 
for regimental and other higher engineer officers to be every- 
where at once. If, then, these units have among themselves 
men trained in the proper methods of their superior engineer 
officers, it is very likely that their initial work will be good and 
effective, and in accord with some system which may be 
indefinitely extended if circumstances require. 

The writer believes that in this way it would be possible 
to put a corps of men and officers in the field, should occasion 
require, superior to anything in the world, and to put them 
in the field when their services would be most useful and 
needed; that is, in the early days of the campaign, and to 
always have them when most wanted, 

It is not the intention of the writer that these troops should 
ever be merged into or required to do the work of the Regular 
Engineer Corps, which might be attached to a division or army 
corps; but their services are to be utilized as a specially trained 
detail to do the rough-and-ready engineer and pioneer work in 
each tactical unit in the early days of a campaign. Again, in 
these days of modern mechanical appliances, we must provide 
in each military unit, men who can run or disable captured 
locomotives, electric cars or automobiles, cut in on telephone 
or telegraph wires and send messages, rig shears for lifting 
heavy weights, cut dams or build new ones, and, in fact, do a 
hundred different kinds of specialized work, and do it quickly 
and almost instinctively. 

The writer agrees with Captain Snyder that if such a detail 
had been present with each organization when it arrived on the 
grounds of our great volunteer camps in 18 8, the bad sanitary 
conditions and consequent sickness would not have been 
so prevalent. 
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TRANSPORTS LEAVING TAMPA. 


FROM ARIZONA TO THE ANTILLES WITH THE 
SECOND CAVALRY, 1892-1902. 


Il. RAFFERTY’S SQUADRON IN THE SANTIAGO 
CAMPAIGN. 


By Captain Tuomas J. Lewis, U. S. A., 
ADJUTANT 2D CAVALRY. 


HE squadron of the 2d Cavalry, composed of 
Troops A, C, D and F, w hich was known as 
Rafferty’s squadron, had prior to April, 1898, 
served at the School of Application for 
KS Cavalry and Field Artillery at Fort Riley, 
Kansas, since November, 1894. The strength 
of the troops composing it had been maintained at approxi- | 
mately seventy-five men, and at the time of the concentration 
of the regiment at Chickamauga Park, Georgia, it was, through 
the great advantages for instruction obtaining at this school, 
without question as efficient and as highly trained a body of 
cavalry as could be found anywhere. These facts, which 
were undoubtedly known to the authorities, no doubt led to 
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its selection as a part of the independent brigadeecommanded 
by Gen. John C. Bates, and composed of the 20th and 3d 
Infantry. 

June 4, 1898, the squadron sailed from Mobile, Ala., under 
sealed orders, presumably for Cuba, Major William A. Raf- 
ferty, commanding, 2d Lieut. M. E. Hanna, 2d Cavalry, 
acting as adjutant, quartermaster and commissary; Troop A, 
Capt. Thomas J. Lewis, commanding, 2d Lieut. Francis H. 
Pope, Transport Stillwater; Troop C, 1st Lieut. William C. 
Clark, commanding, 2d Lieut. John B. Christian and Squadron 
Headquarters, Transport Morgan; Troop D, 2d Lieut. E. M. 
Leary, commanding, and Troop F, Capt. Lloyd M. Brett, 
commanding, 2d Lieut. S. M. Kochersperger, Transport 
Matteawan. Total 9 commissioned officers, 269 enlisted men 
and 255 horses. The 20th Infantry sailed on the Matteawan 
and 3d Infantry on the Clearwater. As the transports swung 
down stream, the large crowds of spectators lining the wharves, 
began cheering, which was responded to by the men, and the 
scene presented was one likely to be remembered by the 
witnesses for a long while. As we passed down the harbor 
we were greeted and cheered on our way by every craft 
afloat. After passing out over the bar, the leading transport, 
the Matteawan, in whose wake we were directed to follow, 
took such a direction as at once indicated that we were about 
to pursue a round-about way to Cuba. The next day it 
developed that we were undoubtedly bound for Tampa Bay. 
Dawn of June 6th found us off Egg-Mont Keys, where the 
leading ship, the Matteawan, took ona pilot, and we passed on 
up the channel leading to Port Tampa, where we anchored at 
1o A. M. Through some mismanagement on the part of the 
masters of the Stillwater and Clearwater these two vessels 
collided in the channel of Port Tampa and a very serious 
accident was narrowly averted. While the damage done was 
slight, the experience was not calculated to impress one with 
much confidence in the seamanship of the sailing masters of 
these vessels. At Port Tampa, troops remained on board 
of the ships; the horses were all unloaded and kept ashore 
until June rath. June 7th, rst Lieut. Henry T. Allen joined 
the squadron for duty and was detached from Troop A and 
assigned to the command of Troop D, relieving Lieutenant 
Leary. 

During the morning of June 14th the transports began 
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moving down toward Egg-Mont Keys and at 3.45 p. M. of 
that date the final start to Cuba was made. Just as the 
several divisions of the transport fleet were passing out of 
the harbor, the transport Stillwater (Troop A) (No. 28) was 
placed in a nasty position, and a very serious collision was 
narrowly averted; the transport No. 13 immediately following 
the Stillwater was so near that her bow-chains could be grasped 
from the stern of the Stillwater. Those of ours on the Morgan 
and Matteawan had similar experiences to relate, so that when 
the coast of Cuba was finally sighted much relief was felt and 
all hands were possessed with an irresistible desire to at once 
land, after the long confinement on board ship; but this was 
not to take place, as at twilight that evening the transport 
fleet sailed away from the coast and did not return until 
after daylight next morning, June 21st. The average rate 
of the fleet was about seven knots per hour. We arrived off 
Santiago June 20th, within one day of being exactly two 
months after the declaration of war. The landing of the 
foot troops began at 9.45 A. M., June 22d, while the bombard- 
ment of the coast from Aquadores to Daiquiri was taking 
place. The sight was highly inspiring and one never to be 
forgotten. The heavy bank of smoke from the naval “guns 
completely obscured the landing place, and as the small boats 
loaded with our people approached the shore they disappeared 
from view under the smoke. It was difficult to tell whether 
we were vigorously opposed or not, and when our flag floated 
over the block-house on the spur overlooking the landing, 
the wildest cheers, mingled with the strains of “The Star- 
Spangled Banner,”’ floated over the water. The impatience to 
land was very great and all hands began to chafe at the 
unexplained delay in landing the mounted troops; finally our 
turn came, on June 23d, when at 11.30 A. M., Troop A tumbled 
into the navy boats and was put ashore, where it found Troop 
C already encamped, it having landed the day before, but 
without horses. During the morning of the 23d, thirty-four 
horses of Troop A had been landed through the surf. Troops 
D and F were still aboard the Matteawan, and Troop D had 
succeeded in landing some horse equipments only.. There 
were absolutely no facilities for unloading the horses. In 
some cases improvised stages were hung out of the cargo 
ports, or from the side gangways, and the horses forced out 
on them and slid into the water, in others the horses were 
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bodily pushed overboard, while men in heavy rowboats, by 
means of lariats, towed them as near the shore as was safe 
and turned them loose. In a number of cases the horses and 
mules became frightened at the surf and either returned to 
the transports or swam out to sea. In this manner a number 
of animals were lost. The transports were not well adapted 
for carrying stock, and particularly was this the case with 
the Stillwater, a small vessel which had been previously 
engaged in the fruit trade, and by reason of lack of sufficient 
ventilation caused great distress and much suffering to the 
horses loaded in the after hold. Every device which could 
ameliorate their condition was adopted, and finally when the 
ports had to be closed on account of high sea in the Nicholas 
Channel, the floor of the cabin immediately above the horses 
was cut out, the skylight windows were opened and lashed 
together, and in the openings two large wind-sails were placed ; 
notwithstanding all these efforts the troop lost five horses, a 
greater number than any of the other troops. 

At 1 P. M., June 23d, thé squadron was directed to accom- 
pany Bates’ brigade to Siboney. As Troops D and F had 
not yet been landed, Troops A and C proceeded to comply 
with this order. The horses of Troop C were still aboard the 
transport Morgan. Troop A, with the thirty-four horses 
which had been landed, borrowed an equal number of horse 
equipments from Troop D and followed Troop C, which had 
preceded it on the road to Siboney. The heat was intense, 
the march was over a narrow trail through a thick jungle 
which cut off a great portion of the air. Troop A soon ran 
into the rear of the 1st Volunteer Cavalry, which appeared to be 
between it and Troop C. Progress forward was slow, and 
night fell before it reached Troop C, which it found in camp 
at a broken water pipe leading from the Juruaga Mines, 
with the rest of the brigade and some other troops which had 
preceded them. Just as the coffee pot began to boil and the 
grateful odor of the coffee began to cheer, a deluge dropped 
from a clear sky, the squadron’s first experience of a Cuban 
shower. As there had been no time to pitch shelter tents, a 
thorough soaking resulted and hopes for a cup of hot coffee 
were miserably dashed. The shower was of short duration, 
but the mischief wascomplete. Making the best of the situa- 
tion, the fires were rekindled, the coffee put on again and a 
more cheerful spirit prevailed. Little sleep was had, as the 
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air grew chilly, and the wet blankets acted as so many cold 
packs. At daybreak next morning the march to Siboney 
was resumed and Siboney was reached at a short time after. 
Here the squadron had its first sight of the destructive effects 
of war. The road was lined here and there with stacks of 
arms; the rolling stock of the railroad at this point had been 
thrown over the embankment and many other evidences of 
destruction were in view. Notwithstanding all the efforts 
of the Spaniards to destroy the material of the railway, our 
troops had already replaced a locomotive on the tracks, which 
was steaming at a beautiful rate ready for business. Blue- 
coated soldiers had possession of the pumping station, which 
was at work asif nothing had occurred. The squadron went 
into bivouac in the rocks just west of the town. While await- 
ing orders here, a cannonading from some of the naval vessels 
was delivered apparently against the high rocky bluffs under 
which the bivouac was pitched. The projectiles seemed to be 
passing so dangerously near above the camp that many deemed 
it advisable to lie pretty low, but this may have been merely 
a matter of the imagination. At 1 Pp. M., June 24th, orders 
were received directing the portion of the squadron at Siboney 
to return to Daiquiri to unload the horses and equipments, 
and attaching the squadron thereafter to corps headquarters. 
The back trail was taken and Daiquiri was reached at 6.30 
p. M. On the return march to Daiquiri the road presented 
a rather curious spectacle—blankets, overcoats, ponchos, 
messkits, haversacks, were to be found in abundance on both 
sides of it—in one place, as many as a dozen blankets were 
found piled one over the other, and this had evidently been 
but lately occupied asa bed. The soldier propensity to better 
his equipment led many of the men to exchange partially 
worn-out horse blankets for new blue blankets, and in some 
cases advantageous exchange of overcoats was made. Rifle 
and cartridge belts, canteen and tin cups were not to be found, 
as these articles of equipment appeared to be the only ones 
upon which the troops placed a proper value. It did not 
take our Cuban friends long to get on to this and many were 
seen wearing discarded ponchos, which they seem to value 
more than the blanket or overcoat. 

As night had fallen shortly after the arrival of the squadron 
at Daiquiri, it was impossible to do anything toward un- 
loading the horse equipments from the transports. The 
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horses, it was found, had all been unloaded during the day 
of the 24th by the two troops of the squadron, D and F, 
which had remained at Daiquiri, so the tired troopers lay 
down among the land crabs for such rest as might come. 
At daybreak next morning, the 25th, after much effort the 
equipments and fifty pounds of grain per horse were finally 
gotten ashore, and things were soon put into shape to comply 
with the orders received, during the night, directing the 
squadron to report to General Wheeler at Sevilla. 

Troop D moved out independently at about 8.30 A. M.; 
later, about 10 A. M., Troop F proceeded as escort to Best’s 
battery. Troop A proceeded independently at noon, and 
Troop C succeeded in getting off some time in the afternoon 
of that day and marched eight miles to a point one mile east of 
Siboney. The orders required the return march to be made 
dismounted, the horses being equipped, each horse carrying 
fifty pounds of grain. Upon arrival at Siboney the same day, 
the battery escorted by Troop F went into bivouac; at this 
time Troop A passed Troop F and proceeded to Sevilla through 
the ground of the Guasimas fight; upon arrival at Sevilla 
it was placed in camp near Troop D, which had preceded 
it.. The following morning Troop F arrived, and a few hours 
after Troop C. In the afternoon of June 26th the entire 
squadron was moved to a camp about three miles nearer San- 
tiago on a tributary of the San Juan River, where there was 
good grazing and excellent watering facilities. The animals 
at once took to the guinea grass, and seemed to be par- 
ticularly fond of the leaves and tender stems of the bamboo 
which grew in abundance along the stream in many instances, 
preferring this to the guinea grass. Much of it was cut and 
mixed with guinea and placed on the ground lines for night 
feeding. In the meantime, other regiments had joined the 
squadron in the camp. Bathing in the stream was strictly 
prohibited and patrols were placed in charge of the water 
supply ; hence the problem of a bath was solved in some cases 
by using a canteen and poncho, and in others a canteen solo. 
Many waited for the regular afternoon downpour and utilized 
it for this grateful purpose. From June 26th to July rst 
the squadron remained in this camp; this gave the horses a 
much-needed opportunity to recuperate somewhat from the 
long confinement of the voyage and prepared them in a great 
degree for the severe service which later fell to their lot. 
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The general advance began June 30th. Troop D was 
assigned to General Lawton’s command by verbal order on 
the same day. In connection with two battalions of the rst 
Infantry, the troop did escort duty for Capron’s battery. 
It bivouacked that night with the battery in position at a 
point 2500 yards southeast of El Caney. Troops A, C and F 
were still in camp awaiting orders, which were eagerly ex- 
pected at any moment. Late in the evening it was announced 
that reveille for the squadron would take place next morning 
at 3.00 A. M., and shortly after that hour the squadron was 
“standing to horse’ ready and eager for any call. The 
squadron (Troops A, C and F) was directed to move to General 
Shafter’s headquarters and, shortly after, reported there, when 
it was directed to await orders. The squadron was dis- 
mounted, saddles unpacked, and the horses unbridled to give 
them every advantage at the grazing. Soon thereafter 
Captain Brett, with a detail from his (F) troop, was ordered to 
report to General Shafter, and was directed by him to make 
his way to General Lawton, whose firing at El] Caney had just 
commenced, and deliver to him a message. General Lawton 
was found on a hill overlooking the town, and directing the 
fire of Capron’s battery. Troop D, also with the battery, was 
employed as support to the battery, as also, furnishing 
orderlies to carry frequent dispatches from General Lawton to 
the different brigade commanders. While this often brought 
the men of the troop under the fire of the enemy, every 
detachment sent out executed its task successfully and 
punctually. About 8 a. mM. Troop C received instructions to 
proceed to El Poso, where it was stationed about 250 yards 
to the right of Grimes’ battery, and was employed on courier 
duty, as escort to an ammunition train to the firing line, and 
gathering stragglers. At about g A. M., a detachment of 
Troop A, under Lieutenant Pope, was directed to procure a 
wagon load of artillery ammunition and report with it to 
Grimes’ battery at El Poso. Having secured the ammunition 
and delivered it at a point convenient to the battery and 
secure from the enemy’s fire, Lieutenant Pope then rejoined 
Troop A, which was awaiting orders. 

That part of Troop F which had not accompanied Captain 
Brett to El Caney was under the command of Lieutenant 
Kochersperger, employed during the day as messengers to 
different parts of the field, and as escorts to trainloads of 
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ammunition for the troops on the firing line. Captain Brett 
in the meanwhile having been directed to return to General 
Lawton with ammunition. Before completing this duty, 
his detachment remained with General Lawton during the 
fight at El Caney, and accompanied him to various parts of 
the field. After the fall of El Caney, which took place at 
4.30 P. M., Captain Brett returned to General Shafter’s head- 
quarters bearing the official announcement of the fact, arriving 
at §.30 P. M. 

“ During the fight at El Caney, at about 10 a. m., General 
Lawton proceeded to the Ducrot House, and thence toward 
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the firing line to the south and east of El Caney. Hewas 
accompanied by Troop D, and this was the first time that it 
as a whole, had been under fire. For a moment the ordeal 
was crucial, but the first sensations quickly disappeared. 
The fire was, however, so hot that, while waiting, the troop was 
dismounted to fight on foot. The sound of the Mausers was 
deceptive, as the troop’s distance from the Spanish lines was 
twice as great as at first supposed. The thick undergrowth 
prevented active work at this place, so the troop was mounted 
and proceeded along the road with General Lawton toward 
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Ludlow’s brigade, now the central one of the division. Here 
it was again under fire and was directed to halt, the general 
continuing toward the northeast. Along this road all the 
wounded were being carried to the rear, and here also, the 
volunteer regiment of General Ludlow’s brigade was crouched, 
having had a bitter experience there a short time before. 
Upon General Lawton’s return, the troop proceeded with him 
to the artillery position, meeting en route General Bates’ 
independent brigade, which was coming up, and ordered to 
the attack from the southeast. 

At noon Troop A, in accordance with orders from General 
Shafter, performed provost guard duty on the road from 
Corps Headquarters to El Poso. Arriving at El Poso it was 
posted there, while a strong patrol of the troop under Captain 
Lewis’ directions was ordered to patrol the woods in the 
vicinity of the Division Field Hospital. At about 2 Pp. M., 
that part of Troop C which was with Lieutenant Clark (the 
troop commander), performed escort duty for Best’s battery, 
which had been ordered to the front. Arriving at San Juan 
Hill, the battery went into action, the troop being dismounted 
in support. Owing to the heavy small-arm firing from the 
Spanish lines, the battery was withdrawn to Kettle Hill, the 
escort remaining on outpost duty with it all night; the re- 
mainder of the troop, except some orderlies, was returned to 
Corps Headquarters about 11 P. M. 

Between 2.30 and 3 Pp. M., Troop A was ordered to escort 
Parkhurst’s battery to the front and report it to General 
Wheeler, upon completion of which it was to return to Corps 
Headquarters. The trail to the front, which was just wide 
enough to admit the passage of one carriage, was lined on 
either side with equipments which had been deposited there 
prior to becoming engaged, and a few people who seemed very 
much concerned about the sharpshooters. At the so-called 
“Bloody Ford,” under the right bank of which lay some 
wounded men, and where a temporary dressing station had 
been established, the troop and battery came under a vicious 
long-range, and evidently unaimed fire; increasing the gait, 
the passage through this zone and across the ford of the San 
Juan was quickly and safely made, and leaving the battery 
under the shelter of Kettle Hill, it was reported to General 
Sumner, General Wheeler not being found. The battery was 
then placed in position to the left of Best's battery, and with 
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the detachment of Troop C, Troop A took a dismounted 
position on the right of the line of batteries as a support, and 
remained in this position until 8 p. M., when it was ordered to 
comply with its original instructions and return to General 
Shafter’s headquarters. 

During the time these troops were on Kettle Hill they were 
subjected to a heavy small-arm fire, which seemed to be directed 
at the batteries for the purpose of keeping the cannoneers 
away from the guns. No casualities were suffered by the 
squadron that day, although, as it is shown, it was represented 
upon every part of the field at San Juan and El Caney in fairly 
large and small bodies. Orderlies and messengers galloped 
in all directions and to every part of the firing line bearing 
important instructions, which were in every case promptly 
and fearlessly delivered. The great importance of the duty 
it was performing was clearly appreciated, but the squadron 
had expected to perform some more brilliant, but certainly. 
not more trying, part in the day’s glorious work. 

On its return to El Poso, Troop A was ordered to escort 
Grimes’ battery to Kettle Hill. This duty completed, after 
delivering a message at General Wheeler’s headquarters, 
and assisting in clearing the San Juan ford of overturned 
ammunition wagons, it finally reached the squadron camp 
at Corps Headquarters about 1 A. M., July 2, and for the 
first time in very nearly twenty-four hours, the cinch straps 
were pulled to unsaddle. 

In the afternoon of July 1st, Troop D again escorted 
General Lawton to the firing lines, where it remained until 
the final assault upon El Caney at 4.30 p. M. At this hour 
the troop proceeded to the Stone Fort and, in conjunction 
with Capt. R. K. Evans’ company of the 12th Infantry of 
General Chaffee’s brigade, set about burying the Spanish 
dead in the trenches, and collecting prisoners from the town. 
The block-houses still contained a few Spanish soldiers, 
and desultory shots were still being fired. There was much 
difficulty in convincing the Spaniards that they would be 
spared, and in persuading them to come out of concealment 
and assemble at the Stone Fort. A detachment of about 
fifteen men was sent mounted to the town to care for the 
wounded and bring in prisoners. This detachment risked 
being fired upon at short range by the concealed Spanish 
soldiers, who expected no quarter. After an absence of about 
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half an hour, it was reported that there was found to be from 
225 to 235 wounded in the town, and still others retreating 
upon Santiago by the northern road. In the meantime about 
thirty Spanish dead were buried in the trenches around the 
Stone Fort. During the fight only about half the population 
of the town remained, the other half took refuge in the neigh- 
boring mountains and on the hillsides. It was learned after- 
ward that of the non-combatants remaining, only one was 
killed, a woman, who, while lying on the floor of her house, 
was shot through the abdomen. .\bout 7 Pp. M. the troop 
started to return to the artillery position to bivouac, but 
on the way was called back by General Lawton, who was in 
the act of assembling his division in order to join Wheeler’s 
right. Numerous small detachments of the troop were sent 
here and there carrying orders to effect the above. At the 
place near the Ducrot House, where the main Santiago-Caney 
highway is joined by the road leading to the artillery position, 
it was learned that the head of the leading brigade was fired 
upon by Spaniards. The entire column was halted and went 
into bivouac. Various detachments bearing messages were 
sent out from the troop to Corps Headquarters, Bates’ in- 
dependent brigade, and elsewhere. There had been much 
doing July 1st for the squadron, and there was still much to 
be done. 

At 2.30 A. M., July 2d, Lawton’s entire division was or- 
dered to join the other two by a detour by way of Corps 
Headquarters at El Poso. It fell to Troop D to head 
the-march over the vile roads in utter darkness. By 
6 A.M. the column was at El Poso. On this road 
where the troop was halted were numerous evidences 
of real warfare—dead and wounded men and _ horses 
and stragglers. While on this road two horses of the troop 
were shot, and a six-inch percussion shell (from an old Hon- 
toria gun) fell within fifty yards of the troop, but fortunately 
did not explode. From this period, about 9 or 10 A. M., the 
troop (D) was engaged in conducting a Cuban regiment 
up to the firing line. It was not at all keen to proceed, so 
finally the troopers were stationed throughout its length to 
see that its men did not take refuge in the bushes. This regi- 
ment was finally put in position on the firing line between 
General Wheeler's right and General Lawton’s left. 

After a considerable halt at General Wheeler’s head- 
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quarters, Troop D joined General Lawton, who had selected 
a position in the rear of his center on the San Juan River as his 
headquarters. While going through the latter place the 
troop passed through a dangerous zone, but without casual- 
ties. The bivouac at the foot of the hill near General Law- 
ton’s headquarters was such that the bullets passed continually 
over it. Close to the foot of the hill there was immunity 
for both men and horses, but further back toward the river 
it was very dangerous. .\ private (Bartholomew), who 
afterward died of yellow fever at Siboney, was here slightly 
wounded in the head. .\bout 6 a. mM. a detachment of fif- 
teen men occupied the trenches just above the bivouac. 
At about 10 Pp. M. the counter attack of the Spaniards took 
place. From 3 A. M., July 2d, until midnight, Troop A was 
employed in escorting the wounded from the field hospital, 
about one mile south of El] Caney, to the division hospital 
at Corps Headquarters. The trail, which was the same over 
which Troop D had passed with Lawton’s division, was very 
narrow, closely hedged with almost impenetrable brush, 
covered in places with vile-smelling mud, and in others with 
large detached boulders. A stream crossed it about one- 
third of the way from Corps Headquarters, but notwithstanding 
its marshy banks, which caused great delay of the train, 
it was a God’s blessing to the wounded, as the water was clear, 
cool and sweet. The train was composed of some escort and 
six mule wagons, and the poor fellows, some of whom then took 
their last ride on earth at government expense, suffered terrible 
agony, but with such fortitude and stoicism that not a groan, 
not even a complaint or a murmur was heard. They were as 
tenderly cared for as was possible under the circumstances, 
the wagon beds having been filled by the troopers with guinea 
grass to somewhat deaden the shock caused by the roughness 
of the road. After unloading these unfortunates at the hos- 
pital and delivering them to the care of the busy surgeons, 
the troop returned to its bivouac at Corps Headquarters. 

While Troop A was engaged in this work Troop C, which 
had practically been in the saddle the entire day and night of 
July rst and 2d, was permitted to remain in the squadron camp 
at Corps Headquarters. 

Troop F during the night of the 1st and 2d was occupied 
in carrying the helpless, providing shelter, cooking and dis- 
tributing food, and in a hundred ways being of service to the 
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surgeons in their work of mercy. During the day of the 
2d the troop reported at Corps Headquarters at 4.30 A. M. 
and escorted the headquarters to El Poso Hill, in which vicinity 
it remained, performing mounted messenger service until 4 
P. M., when it was employed in driving back stragglers to 
their regiments at the front. This duty completed, it re- 
turned to El Poso in time to escort General Shafter to his 
headquarters, which was reached about 10.40 Pp. M. At about 
4.30 A. M., July 3d, Troop H was ordered to Siboney to report 
as escort to Admiral Sampson, who was to visit Corps Head- 
quarters for a conference with the Commanding General. 
Upon arriving at Siboney it was found that Admiral Sampson 
had not yet landed, his ship not having arrived. About 1o 
A. M. it was learned that the Spanish fleet had made its sup- 
posed escape from the harbor of Santiago. This fact, which 
was learned from a sailor who had been left in charge of the 
steam cutter of the Harvard, was immediately reported to 
General Duffield, and by him communicated to General 
Shafter, whereupon the troop was ordered to report without 
delay at headquarters. Upon arrival it was ordered into 
camp to feed, etc. During the morning a small detail under 
Lieutenant Pope was engaged in escorting the wounded to 
Siboney. Later in the afternoon the troop was ordered to 
report to General Lawton for special duty, but late in the 
night was returned by Lawton to Corps Headquarters. Troop 
C was engaged in scouting for sharpshooters and furnishing 
couriers. ‘ 

.A small detachment of Troop D, with Lieutenant Allen, 
accompanied Generals Lawton and Castello to Garcia’s 
headquarters. Cervera’s fleet was seen in the harbor at 
9.15 A. M., and this party were probably the only members 
of the land force that saw the Spanish fleet. While this party 
was at breakfast messengers announced that the fleet was 
going out, but before the place from which it could be seen 
was reached, the fleet was already out of the harbor and the 
historic naval battle engaged. The violent cannonading 
was distinctly heard. Lieutenant Allen was immediately 
dispatched to General Shafter with the information, which 
was the first to reach him concerning this highly important 
matter. The troop then received orders to conduct Capron’s 
battery at once to the right flank, passing to do so over a 
trail which had been discovered by the troop, and which it 
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was compelled to repair in a measure before the battery 
could pass. Both the battery and the troop went into bivouac 
in the meadow in front of Santa Cruz on the main highway 
between Santiago and Caney. An armistice was declared 
until 10 A. M., July 4th. On the national holiday Troop 
A was employed in searching the battlefield for the dead 
that might have been overlooked. Troop C scouted the 
country lying between the main road to Siboney and the 
coast. The day was etxremely warm and the work very 
hard, as in many places trails had to be cut through heavy 
brush. 

Troop D was especially busy. Detachments were sent 
on various duties in many different directions; with a small 
one, Lieutenant Allen made a reconnaissance of the position 
of the guns and trenches on the north and east of Santiago. 
Lieutenant Leary with a large one reported to General Lawton. 
Troop F was engaged in kindred duties in addition to pro- 
vost marshal duty. 

July 5th a reconnoitering party of forty men from Troops 
A and C (Lieutenants Clark and Pope) explored a trail said 
to lead to the coast. 

From its camp at Santa Cruz Troop D, at 5 A. M., saw 
the population of Santiago passing on its way out of the 
beleaguered city. Lieutenant Allen in describing the scene, 
says, ‘“The appearance of hundreds and hundreds of these 
people on foot was the first intimation that we had of their 
coming within our lines. The sight was pitiful in the ex- 
treme. No wagons or pack animals of any description were 
allowed these refugees, who were proceeding to El Caney to 
avoid an impending bombardment.’ The duties of Troop 
D had become very general; it was becoming permanently 
identified with the right flank; it helped Capron’s battery 
dig gun pits; it maintained communication between Division 
and Corps Headquarters, and between the former and the 
three brigade headquarters. It exercised a mild supervision 
over the refugees, and it made frequent reconnaissances. 
Troop F was permanently detailed for provost marshal duty 
and was busily engaged in discharging the trying duties 
incident to such detail, and was constantly in the saddle. 

July 6th was merely a repetition of the day before, the 
entire squadron being in the saddle until late in the night, 
having been utilized in many directions and for many purposes. 
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July 8th Troop D was ordered to El Caney for special 
duty in connection with the refugees at that place. The 
situation at El] Caney was found to be very alarming—twenty 
thousand people in a town having a normal population of 
five hundred tells the tale. 

July 9th Troop D was relieved by Troop A. The work 
of organizing some form of control over the people and ar- 
ranging for food distribution, fire protection, preventing 
pollution of drinking water, etc., was begun. A small quan- 
tity of food arrived about 2.30, the morning of the tenth, 
and was promptly and equitably distributed as the frenzy 
of the population, wild with hunger, would permit. The 
scene was heartrending beyond description, and the duty 
was the most nerve-trying which had so far fallen to the 
lot of the troop. About noon of July toth Troop D re- 
turned to El] Caney, and Troop A was relieved, Lieutenant 
Allen having been permanently detailed to take full charge 
of the town for the purpose of distributing food and policing 
the place. The detail at El Caney took Troop D away 
from the fighting lines, but the duty intrusted to it was 
fully as important and difficult as any that could have been 
assigned to it. At the sight of a box of bread the throng 
would rush and surge in a frenzied state. Drastic measures 
were resorted to in the case of strong men who persistently 
trampled women and children under foot. Though the 
troop was encamped on the hill near the stone fort, the ad- 
ministrative headquarters were in a large brick church in the 
town. This supposed sanctuary, though respected by our 
troops, July 1st was a veritable citadel. From July 5th to 
13th Troops A, C and F were constantly employed in a variety 
of ways. Troop C, July 14th, made a reconnaissance on the 
right to Cabanas to determine whether or not supplies could 
be brought from that side. Troop D was still at El Caney. 

About July 15th, Headquarters were moved to the vicinity 
of Kettle Hill, and the three troops of the squadron accom- 
panied it and furnished the necessary mounted details. 

July 17th, every man who could possibly sit in the saddle 
was turned out to form an escort for the commanding general. 
The squadron was consolidated into one troop and placed 
under the command of Captain Brett, and in this form took 
part in the ceremonies attending the surrender of Santiago. 

The next day, July 18th, Troop A was detailed for mounted 
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patrol duty in the streets of the city, which was a cesspool of 
filth, Lieutenant Pope taking to Moro Castle the first United 
States flag to float over it. 

July roth, Troops A and C, under command of Captain 
Lewis with Lieutenants Clark, Christian and Pope (80 men), 
were detailed as escort to the commissioners of General 
Shafter (Lieutenant Miley) and General Toral (a Spanish 
captain whose name is forgotten) to notify and receive the 
surrender of the Spanish garrisons of El Cristo, Moron, Dos 
Caminos, Morong, San Luis and Palma Soiano. To the 
column was also attached one hundred Spanish prisoners 
with a Spanish pack train, which had been lately surrendered, 
and which was loaded with provisions for the Spanish hospitals 
at these places. A Spanish soldier was in charge of each mule, 
which was equipped with the pack-saddle similar to those used 
by the Cubans. The load was carried in large grass panniers 
swung across the top of the pack-saddle, upon which sat, 
as a crown to the whole, one of our late foes continually 
smoking a cigarro. The column left the squadron camp at 
Kettle Hill at 1 p. m., and arrived at Cristo in the same after- 
noon, after marching a distance of ten miles through the 
rough, boulder-strewn trail over the mountains just north of 
El Caney. As soon as the Cuban outpost was passed, the 
guidons were rolled and encased, and to that of Troop A 
was attached a large white silk handkerchief to serve as a 
flag of truce. The Spanish outpost line was soon sighted 
and the column halted, while General Toral’s envoy pro- 
ceeded into the iines to inform the commanding officer of 
the place of the condition of affairs. After waiting about an 
hour, the column proceeded into the town. Here a little 
parley was indulged in by the respective emissaries, and a 
spot just beyond the Spanish barracks was designated for 
camping. The little Spanish commandante seemed to be 
delighted to hear the news, and personally escorted the 
column to the camp, whistling gayly, meanwhile, a few bars 
from some favorite native song. At this place three com- 
panies of Spanish infantry were stationed. The following 
morning, July 20th, the same proceeding was repeated at 
Morong and Dos Caminos. At the latter place, for some 
reason not known, the column arrived simultaneously with 
the Spanish envoy who had preceded it, possibly on account 
of the visits he had to make to the blockhouses to prevent 
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the occupants from opening fire on the column, which, how- 
ever, resembled more a Spanish column escorting American 
prisoners, by reason of the preponderance of Spanish uniforms 
to be seen. The first intimation to the occupants of the 
place of its arrival, was the sounding of “ halt’’ on the trumpet 
after it had reached the main street of the village. The 
inhabitants, and some of the Spanish officers and soldiers, 
rushed to the street and gazed upon the Americanos with very 
great surprise. The Spanish captain in command of the 
company constituting the garrison of the place, said that his 
orders required the defense of the place to his last cartridge, 
and that he did not know what else to do than surrender. 
Tears were streaming down the faces of himself and his 
lieutenants; they were very much agitated and very nervous. 
A little talk from Lieutenant Miley and the Spanish envoy 
soon made them more comfortable, whereupon, by invitation, 
all the officers adjourned to the captain’s quarters, and over 
a glass of vino and a good cigar matters were clearly explained, 
and the column resumed its way through the tall guinea grass 
to the railroad, marching along it to San Luis, arriving at 
about 2 p. M. Herea delay of several hours occurred in par- 
leying. There was considerable doubt in the minds of the 
Spanish officers as to the right of Toral to surrender their 
command. There was something said as to the possibility 
of this visit of the Americans being nothing but a ruse de 
guerre, and many other similar conjectures. When it was 
found that no headway was being made, request was made 
for a camping place, and Mr. Rousseau’s plantation, where 
the French flag was flying, was indicated. The place was 
occupied by a Spanish force of about one hundred infantry; 
as they evacuated the place the column marched in. The 
quarters lately occupied by the Spanish were not utilized, 
as the hillside was cleaner and very much better under every 
sanitary condition. Shortly after the bivouac was pitched, the 
Spanish commandante (Hernandez) of San Luis rode over, 
accompanied by his staff and a small escort, for a conference. 
As these officers expressed a desire to see where the Americanos 
had encamped, they were invited to visit the bivouac, and 
were very much surprised to see how the Americans managed 
such things. The good condition of the horses, their size, 
and the general appearance of the men seemed to impress 
them verv strongly. 
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About this time, the Spanish commandante desiring to 
make assurance doubly sure, requested that he be permitted 
to send two officers and twenty Spanish cavalrymen, accom- 
panied by two American cavalrymen, to pass them through 
the Cuban and American lines into Santiago for the purpose 
of securing convincing proof of the destruction of the fleet 
and the fall of Santiago. The request was promptly acceded 
. to. This commission returned in the evening of the next day, 
) July 21st, and the arms of the garrison of San Luis were 
| received during the forenoon of the 22d. Leaving Troop C 
at San Luis to check arms and other surrendered property, 
and to preserve law and order, Troop A, with Captain Lewis 
and Lieutenant Pope, proceeded with the commissioners to 
Palma Soriano. Arriving at La Conception, the troop was 
halted for preliminary negotiations similar to those which 
had taken place at the other places. After waiting two 
hours, in a heavy downpour, it was finally decided to with- 
draw the Spanish outpost at this place, and permit the troop 
to go into bivouac. The next day, July 23d, matters were 
satisfactorily arranged, and the voluntarios and mobilizados 
at this place were disarmed. With the exception of those at 
San Luis, up to this time no regular Spanish troops had been 
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disarmed; they had been permitted to retain their arms for 
self-protection until transportation and arrangements could 
be made to forward prisoners to Santiago. All the places 
named except Palma Soriano were on the railroad. The 
terminus of the road was fifteen miles southwest of Palma, 
and there was absolutely no transportation of any kind at 
Palma, except the six bullock carts which Lieutenant Miley 
had hired at San Luis to transport the baggage of these pris- 
oners of war to the railroad. It had been intended to dis- 
arm all the troops at Palma: but finding there no transperta- 
tion to convey them to the railroad, Miley struck the happy 
idea of allowing the Spanish to march out of Palma bearing 
their arms, which pleased them immensely and relieved the 
problem of transportation. July 24th the Spanish troops 
left Palma. The troop was ordered to remain at this place 
until further orders, to protect the sick and wounded Spaniards, 
to preserve order and govern the place, clean it up, etc. This 
village resembled illustrations to be seen in the geographies 
of supposed African villages. It had about three thousand 
inhabitants, mostly all native women, and had a most primi- 
tive appearance. ‘The site of the town was high and therefore 
well drained ; the large Cauto River, which flowed at the base 
of the bluff upon which the town stood, afforded ample 
bathing facilities and fairly good water. There was good 
grazing, and last but not least, good dry shelter, which was 
found in a tile-roofed stone building. The general health 
of the troop, which had been very bad, gradually improved, 
so that when orders were received, August 14th, directing 
its return to Santiago, the sick report showed but one man 
unfit to take the saddle. 

August 5th Troop C was returned to Santiago from San 
Luis, joining the squadron at San Juan same date. Lieutenant 
Clark, in his report, makes the following remarks in reference 
to the duty at that place: ‘The work at San Luis from 
July 30th to August 5th deserves special mention, as it tends 
to show the faithfulness and efficiency of the men. The 
troop had present for duty thirty to thirty-nine men and two 
officers, but during the time over six hundred Spaniards were 
disarmed, property guarded, the country about San Luis 
patrolled, peace maintained between armed bands of Cubans, 
of which there were several of over one hundred each, disputes 
settled and order maintained, and this in a town which would 
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not surrender on a written order from General Toral, when 
same was delivered by an officer of the latter’s staff, but 
insisted on sending a commission to Santiago to verify the 
authenticity of the same. A great deal of responsible work 
had to be done by the non-commissioned officers, and in many 
cases by privates, but it was always done with willingness and 
discretion, and with the best of judgment.’’ The absence of 
conflict, considering the temper of the Spanish soldiery and 
the highly wrought feelings of the natives, was due directly 
to the highly commendable conduct of the rank and file of 
the two troops in the performance of their peculiarly trying 
and delicate duty. 

At 1 p. M., August 15th, Troop A arrived at the squadron 
camp at San Juan. Troop D joined there from El Caney, 
July 24th. The following communication sets forth the 
value attached to the services of Troop D at El Caney: 

HEADQUARTERS, 5TH ARMY CoRPs, 


Camp Wikorr, L. I. 

September 28, 1898. 
Respectfully forwarded to the Adjutant-General, U. S. Army. The 
work performed by Lieut. Henry T. Allen, 2d Cavalry, commanding Troop 
D at Caney, in the campaign, battles and siege of Santiago, was most praise- 
worthy. The particular duty referred to within was as arduous as it was 
unique. Some twenty thousand men, women and children, in a starving 
condition, took refuge in Caney to avoid the horrors of the bombardment 
and siege of Santiago. It was impossible for us to issue sufficient rations 
to satisfy their hunger, although enough was supplied to sustain life. The 
suffering was intense, and the clamor of the people for food and their strug- 
gles to possess it as it arrived from day to day was something difficult to 
describe. In all this trying work Lieutenant Allen and the men under him 
did excellent service, not only in controlling these people and distributing 
food to them, but in insisting upon and carrying out the necessary police 

regulations. 
I especially commend them for their work. 
By command of Major-General Shafter: 
E. J. McCLernanp, 
Assistant Adjutant-General. 


August 22d, the embarkation of the squadron commenced 
and was completed that night, and the prow of the transport 
Minnewaska was turned homeward at 4.30 Pp. M., August 23d. 
The Minnewaska was a roomy ship, and carried in addition 
to the squadron, the rst Regiment District of Columbia, 
one battalion 33d Michigan, one battalion 34th Michigan, 
two companies of U. S. Engineers, one company Signal Corps, 
the celebrated ‘“‘captive balloon,’’ and a large number of 
animals, The trip was uneventful, the sea smooth, and under 
the tactful and intelligent command of George H. Harris, 
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the colonel of the 1st District of Columbia, the senior officer 
on board, the ship was a very happy one. Montauk Point, 
L. I., was reached at 6.45 Pp. M., August 28th. The troops 
disembarked at 1 p. M., August 29th, and went into Camp of 
Detention, and remained there until September rst, when the 
squadron was again united to the regiment, a wreck of what 
it had been when it left the regiment at Mobile. Hard, 
continuous work and exposure from July rst to August 23d, 
the date of sailing homeward, had quickly emptied many 
saddles, some at the Division Hospital, some at Siboney, 
and yet others at the hospitals at home. The yellow fever 
attacked some, and claimed three victims, two from Troop A 
and one from Troop D. Every officer of the squadron and 
many of the men were more or less dangerously sick. 

The following extract from the report of the general 
commanding the 5th Army Corps exhibits the value placed by 
him on the services of the squadron: 


GOvVERNOR’s ISLAND, NEW YorK HARBOR, 
November 21, 1808. 
Adjutant General, U. S. Army, 
Washington, D. C. 

Str: In connection with my report of September 13, 18098, 
detailing the operations of the army in the campaign before Santiago 
de Cuba. 

I desire to mention the squadron of the 2d U. S. Cavalry, under 
Lieut.-Colonel William A. Rafferty, of that regiment. These four 
troops, under command of Captains Brett and Lewis, and Lieutenants 
Allen and Clark, constituted the only mounted force of my command, 
and performed most arduous and valuable services, in escorting 
wagon and pack trains along dangerous sections of the road, and in 
furnishing escorts for light batteries in battle, and orderlies for my 
own and division headquarters. While the dense undergrowth, 
which covered most of the country, prevented this squadron from 
performing some of the duties usually assigned to a mounted com- 
mand, yet it performed an immense amount of labor which was ac- 
complished .to my entire satisfaction. As separate organizations, 
these troops were present on various parts of the battle fields of 
July rst, 2d and 3d, and conducted themselves most creditably, as 
did the troopers individually when carrying dispatches under fire. 
I recommend the squadron to the favorable consideration of my 
superiors. 


Very respectfully, 
(Signed) W. R. SHAFTER, 
Major General, U. S. V. 
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I11.—TROOP B, IN THE PORTO RICO CAMPAIGN.* 


N command of Capt. C. B. Hoppin, 2d Cavalry, 
Troop B, 2d Cavalry, embarked on Transport 
Whitney at Port Tampa, Fla., sailed from 
Tampa, July 23,1898. Arrived at Ponce, P.R.., 
August 2, 1898. Disembarked August 2, 1898. 
On duty at Headquarters, Army of Invasion. 

Upon reporting to the commanding general, Captain 
Hoppin was ordered to the command of the cavalry at head- 
quarters of the Army, consisting of Troop B, 2d Cavalry; 
Troop H, 5th Cavalry; Troop A, N. Y. Vol. Cavalry; Troop 
C, N.Y. Vol. Cavalry. Troop H, 5th Cavalry, was attached to 
General Schwan’s command about August 6th, and Troop C, 
N. Y. Vol. Cavalry, was attached to General Wilson’s brigade 
about August 3d. 

About August 6th, a detachment of Troop B, 2d Cavalry, 
consisting of Lieutenant Paine and fifteen enlisted men, was 
ordered to report to Gen. Roy Stone as an escort and to assist 
him in the construction of a wagon road from Adjuntas to 
Utuado. This detachment made a reconnoissance as far as the 
town of Arecibo on the north coast, near which place a detach- 
ment under Corporal Jetmore, Troop B, 2d Cavalry, was under 
fire, with no casualties; the reconnoitering party returned to 
Utuado, August 14th. August 12th Troop B, with a Colt’s 
rapid-fire gun and gun detachment of six men from Troop A, 
N. Y. Vol. Cavalry, under Sergeant Cromwell, and one Gatling 
gun on wheeled carriage, left Ponce about 4 P.M. to report to 
General Henry, in command of a brigade of volunteer troops 
at Utuado. The troop camped that night four miles from 
Adjuntas, and at noon the next day had reached a point about 
nine miles north of Adjuntas, where a courier bearing dis- 
patches announcing the signing of the protocol overtook the 
command. The troop reached Utuado the morning of the 
14th, and reported to General Henry, and was ordered into 
camp to await instructions. 

About August 15th a detachment under Lieutenant 
Lochridge was sent to Lares to inform the Spanish garrison 
there of the signing of the protocol, and as the troops from 
the garrison marched out of the town upon his approach, 


*From the Official Report of Captain Hoppin, 2d Cavalry. 
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Lieutenant Lochridge took possession of it. Several detach- 
ments were sent into the country around Utuado for the 
purpose of arresting marauders, and did much toward the final 
pacification of the surrounding country. Returned to Ponce 
August 27th, and remained in camp near that place until 
November 26, 1898. During this time scouting parties were 
sent to Yavico under Lieutenant Lochridge, Barras under 
Lieutenant Paine, and Guyamo under Captain Hoppin; 
besides several small detachments under non-commissioned 
officers to small towns near Ponce. 

During this time the troop suffered much from sickness, 
and Sergeant Sweeney and Blacksmith Robinson died at 
Utuado of typhoid fever, while several men were sent north 
on hospital ships suffering from dysentery, malaria and 
kindred diseases—most of whom were finally discharged for 
disability. 

On November 26th the troop embarked on the transport 
Michigan, and landed at Savannah, Ga., December rst, 
rejoining the regiment at Huntsville, Ala., December 3, 1898. 
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REGIMENTAL HEADQUARTERS NEAR CIENFUEGOS. 


IV.—THE REGIMENT IN CUBA AFTER SANTIAGO. 
By CoLonet H. E. Noyes, U.S. A. 


I AVING been stationed in Cienfuegos two 
2G, months and observed them with an 
~ interest naturally increased by the cir- 
on, cumstances attending our coming and resi- 
dence among them, a few words as to our 
impressions of the Cubans may be interesting. We met them as 
curious spectators during the evening band concertson the Plaza, 
where the whole population were free to assemble to hear the 
music; all classes were represented except those who were 
strongly antipathetic to the Cuban cause, the most of whom 
we were told remained at home. We also met them in their 
clubs and at their dances there, and in our business rela- 
tions with them. Our stay was so short that we saw 
but little of them in the privacy of their homes; and their 
custom requiring the first calls to be made by the new ar- 
rivals was so at variance with ours that we were rather handi- 
capped so far as concerned social relations. 
The first thing that we noticed on the Plaza was that 
the color line was drawn, but in rather a novel way to us. 
There were so many shades of color (and sometimes in the 
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same family) that it seemed difficult to tell which were negroes; 
but we were told that color had but little to do with that 
question. If the hair was kinky they were negroes no matter 
how white they were; if straight they were white no matter 
how black they were. 

At the band concerts on the Plaza, the negroes walked 
around the outer circle of promenaders, while the ‘gente 
fino’’ and Americans patronized the inner and more select 
circle. While the better classes were generally fairly well 
dressed (and some few elegantly), the poorer classes were 
shabbily clothed, many of the children having but a single 
garment and that frequently ragged. The children, except 
for the usual exuberance of animal life common to most of 
them, were well behaved; and it was noticeable at all times 
and places that there was no intoxication except among our 
soldiers. 

Although most of the inhabitants were natives, those of 
Spanish affiliations were called Spaniards, all others being 
called Cubans. The Spanish elernent prevailed at all the sea 
ports, where they owned and operated most of the stores, 
sugar and tobacco warehouses and manufactories. There 
were very few wealthy Cubans, as most of them who had 
been so before the insurrection, had been impoverished by 
the war. Each party had its club and we were invited to 
both—that of the Spaniards was called the “Casino,’’ the 
Cubans calling theirs the “ Liceo.’’ A few evenings after our 
arrival we attended a “baile’’ and saw the Cuban dances, 
one of which, called the ‘‘danzon,’’ must be essentially Cuban, 
as we had never seen it elsewhere. It was very well described 
by George Kennan in the Outlook for October 14, 1899; but 
as we saw it later in Santa Clara and Matanzas, the objec- 
tionable features noted by him were much less in evidence, 
and our two-step and other favorites seemed to be gaining in 
favor, although the slow time of most of their dance music 
was much more appropriate to their tropical climate than 
our two-step. 

Soon after our arrival the Cubans organized a grand 
parade of all their forces near Cienfuegos; the streets were 
ornamented with triumphal arches and the stores and houses 
on the principal streets were trimmed with palms and flowers. 
The Cuban soldiers presented a motley appearance, some 
mounted on small ponies, but mostly on foot, their clothes 
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bearing eloquent testimony of their life in the chaparral. 
They were very enthusiastic over their newborn liberty, 
and delighted to show it. At the Liceo we saw a play by 
amateurs called “Cuba Libre,”’ which was well performed 
and elicited no end of ‘ Vivas.”” Wherever the Cuban flag 
was displayed the Stars and Stripes was as much in evidence, 
especially in their school rooms. 

Arriving at Santa Clara in the latter part of April, 
we found it very different from Cienfuegos; while that was 
essentially Spanish this was equally Cuban; being in the 
center of the island and remote from the coast, it had de- 
pended more on agriculture than commerce for its prosperity ; 
but the war had devastated the sugar and tobacco plantations, 
and the country was dotted with the ruins of sugar mills. 
As a natural result, the capital of the province was poverty- 
stricken; we found the hospitals, asylums and jails crowded, 
and a large part of the population dependent on our Sub- 
sistence Department and the Red Cross Society for their 
living. The streets were fiithy and most of them almost 
impassable from the garbage that had been thrown into 
them from the patios (yards) as a result of the first steps 
toward cleaning the town. It took a month to get the streets 
clean, during which time a house-to-house inspection was 
made by a sanitary officer, and energetic steps taken to put 
the town in a sanitary condition. Rations and medicines 
were freely distributed, and the hollow-cheeked, forlorn 
faces of the hungry reconcentrados were no longer seen. 
The sick in the hospitals improved rapidly, surrounded by 
better sanitary conditions and receiving better food and 
medical treatment. 

After building our stables, we had our first regular drills 
and target practice since arriving in Cuba. We also had 
regular Field Day exercises, which were very interesting to 
the Cubans, as they told us that the Spanish soldiers never 
had any such diversions. 

As there were no quarters at Santa Clara for the officers 
of the garrison, we had to do as the Spanish officers had done, 
live in hotels or hire private houses. Fortunately there was 
an excellent hotel (for Cuba), where most of the officers found 
accommodations. The house which I rented belonged to a 
wealthy Cuban, a relative of Marta Abrea; it had about a hun- 
dred chairs in it, at least a third of them being rockers, some 
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of them made in Vienna. The rockers were for use, the others 
being arranged around the walls, apparently for show. 

We remained in Santa Clara over a year, in daily inter- 
course with the people, and became quite intimate with some, 
and under conditions that enabled us to see more of them 
socially in their homes and ours than we had of the people 
of Cienfuegos; and no people were ever worse situated for a 
critical observation of their daily life than the Cubans of 
Santa Clara. We saw many of what we thought were curious 
customs, radically different from ours, but no less so than 
their ancestry and environment; and knowing what we did 
of their history we were ready to make allowances for any- 
thing not conforming to our ideas, in a people subject for 
centuries to Spanish customs and dominion. 

The spirit with which they met our efforts to better their 
condition, physically, mentally and morally was all that 
could be expected, and this was especially noticeable in all 
concerning their schools; most of the teachers had had no 
pay for their services for over a year, but had kept their 
pupils together, using their homes without remuneration, as 
school rooms, the scholars bringing their own chairs; proper 
accommodations were secured later, and the teachers paid 
their back pay from the date of our occupation, January 1, 
1899. 

During the summer of 1899 and the balance of the year, 
the troops of the regiment remained at their respective sta- 
tions, making frequent practice marches until the rainy 
season began. Nothing of special note occurred, our sol- 
diers generally conducting themselves in a very creditable 
manner, fraternizing with the Cubans whenever practicable. 
The frequent concerts on the Plaza, given by our band, 
always drew crowds of the natives. We gave them “La 
Golandrina,’’ ‘“‘La Paloma,” ‘Sobre Las Olas”’ and other 
Spanish airs, interspersed with our favorites, always ending 
with their national hymn and the “Star Spangled Banner,”’ 
all standing with hats off. Their children frequently danced 
to our music on the Plaza, sometimes joined by their elders, 


when a favorite waltz was played. 


January 1, 1900, the regiment had 21 officers and 1028 
enlisted present and was stationed as follows: Headquarters, 
Band and Troops B, E, H and K at Santa Clara Barracks. 
Troops I and L at Placetas, and the other six troops at Ham- 
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ilton Barracks, Matanzas, which they had occupied several 
months before. Although admirably located for all other 
purposes, there were no suitable drill grounds near there, 
until after much expensive labor, the jagged coral rock, 
which protruded from the ground in every direction, had been 
blasted out and hauled away; but when the heavy rains came 
they washed away the loose soil between the coral ledges, 
and the blasting had to be renewed periodically, to provide 
even a small parade ground. The location was ideal so far as 
concerned the view, as it overlooked the beautiful bay, the 
city between the two rivers, and the hills south of the bay which 
the officers’ quarters faced. ; 

The troops remained at their respective stations, except 
when on practice marches, until early in June, when an epi- 
demic of yellow fever at Santa Clara caused a hasty transfer 
of the troops stationed there to camps several miles distant, 
which were frequently changed. The other troops remained 
at their various stations until the end of June. Early in July 
Troops B and H were ordered to Cardenas, Eand K to Placetas, 
and I and L with Headquarters and Band to Matanzas. 
A month later Troops B and H were transferred from Car- 
denas to Matanzas, and early in August Troops E and K 
were also ordered there from Placetas. These changes 
brought the entire regiment together for the first time (as a 
complete regiment of twelve troops) since November, 1865, 
when they were scattered from Fort Leavenworth to the 
numerous stations assigned them after the Civil War. 

“One-half the regiment occupied Christina Barracks at the 
eastern border of the city, the other the new post half a mile 
east of Christina, called Hamilton Barracks. They re- 
mained at these stations during the rest of the year, making 
occasional practice marches, and performing the usual gar- 
rison duties; and until February 7, 1901, when the third 
squadron (Troops I, K, L and M) were ordered to Rowell 
Barracks near Cienfuegos. All the troops remained at their 
stations during the rest of the year, making regular practice 
marches and performing the usual garrison duties. On 
account of the rigid sanitary precautions that had been taken 
in building the new barracks and repairing the old ones, 
the health of the regiment was excellent while stationed in 
Matanzas. 

As a result of the sanitary measures taken on the occu- 
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pation of Matanzas, early in 1899, it had cleaner streets 
whenfwe arrived there than I have ever seen in any city in the 
United States. When our forces arrived there it was a focus 
for general infection; and the first steps in sanitation, the 
disinfection of the vaults and cesspools, brought complaints 
that the disinfectants put into them spoiled their cistern 
water. This resulted from the vaults and cisterns being in 
juxtaposition and not properly constructed. 

It is a subject of regret that the otherwise fair record of 
the regiment while serving in Cuba was marred by several 
incidents which a faithful chronicler must note. During 
the occupation of Placetas a native policeman was killed 
while on duty by two soldiers of Troop I; they were duly tried 
and convicted of the offense. While this was probably the 
result of a personal quarrel and did not implicate others 
to any extent, a collision between some soldiers of the gar- 
rison of Hamilton Barracks and the police of Matanzas, just 
atter a pay day, was of a much more serious character, as it 
bordered on mutinous conduct. A soldier of that garrison 
was slightly wounded by one of the police in the disreputable 
quarter of the city, and his comrades hearing that he had 
been killed, organized a raid on the police for that evening; 
they began by attacking a saloon behind Christina Bar- 
racks, where several shots were fired, which alarmed the 
guard there and at the bridge; the prompt reinforcement 
of the bridge guard prevented their further progress toward 
the city; but near the bridge they assaulted and beat a police- 
man and stole his pistol. Some of them were apprehended 
and duly tried and punished for mutinous conduct; but as 
it could not be ascertained who had assaulted the policeman, 
a board of officers was convened under the provisions of the 
54th article of war, to ascertain the amount of damage, and 
the organizations responsible for it. On its report the amount 
was assessed against the garrison of Hamilton Barracks, 
pro rata, and collected by the Paymaster; but as the legality 
of applying the 54th article of war to such cases outside the 
United States was questioned by one of the troop commanders, 
the question was referred to the War Department, and the 
action of the Board was fully sustained. With the exception 
of a minor disorder at Matanzas before the arrival of the 
Santa Clara troops there, these two cases were the only occa- 
sions of gross misconduct of our troops during the three years 
spent in Cuba. 
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There was one feature of Our service in Cuba which is 
worthy of special mention. That was the great variety of 
duties devolved upon our officers, and the success with which 
they executed their manifold and unusual commissions. 
Officers of the regiment were detailed to fill civil positions with 
which they were not familiar, but which they soon mastered. 
Prominent among these were the positions of Superintendent 
of Education, Inspector of Police, Sanitary Engineer, Collector 
of Customs, ete. 

During the period covered by this sketch (from January, 
1898, to 1902) great changes took place in the personnel 
of the regiment. At the beginning it was mostly a regiment 
of old soldiers. When it left Cuba comiparatively few of them 
were with the regiment, as many had been discharged and 
would not reénlist with the chance of three more years of 
tropical service, and quite a number had transferred to the new 
cavalry regiments when they were organized. Of the officers 
on the register for 1898, there remained only five captains 
in the grade they then held. All the field officers, seven 
captains and all the lieutenants had been lost by promotion 
or transfer, or by other casualty. Two of the captains, 
six first and four second lieutenants had been promoted 
and assigned to the regiment in their new grades; so that of 
the forty-three oflicers belonging to the regiment in 1808, 
only about one-third of them remained in it January 1, 
1902. Colonels Huntt and Noyes, Major Thompson and Cap- 
tain. Augur had been retired. Lieutenant-Colonel Rafferty, 
Captains Fowler and Schofield and Lieutenant Wallace had 
died; all the others had gone to other organizations. Colonel 
Rafferty died in Manila while serving as colonel of the 5th 
Cavalry. Captain Fowler died while en route from Santiago 
to the U. S. (Major roth Cavalry). Lieutenant Wallace died 
at Fort Huachuca of wounds received in action in the Philip- 
pines while serving as lieutenant-colonel, 1st Montana 
Infantry. Captain Schofield died of heart disease at his 
quarters near Matanzas, February 1, 1go1. 

The esprit de corps for which the regirnent has always been 
noted was greatly weakened by the lineal promotion law. 
All that remains of that spirit is now a souvenir to the few 
officers who survive from the Civil War, and their successors, 
who in their turn have made way for the new order of things 
and a third generation, whose only knowledge of the glorious 
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deeds of the regiment is gained from the inscriptions of its 
combats on the regimental battle flag, or by perusal of General 
Rodenbough’s history, and the later sketches by General 
Bates and Major McClernand. 


ROSTER OF COMMISSIONED OFFICERS, SECOND U.S.CAVALRY. 
Colonel. 


1861. 
Philip St. G. Cooke 


Marshall S. Howe 


Lawrence P. Graham 


Washington I. Newton 


Alfred Pleasonton 
Samuel H. Starr 
John Buford 
Jonas P. Holliday 
Charles E. Norris 
Thomas Hight 
George A. Gordon 


Brockholst Livingston 


John Green 


Ebenezer Gay 
Lewis Merrill 

John K. Mizner 
William P. Sanders 
Charles J. Walker 
Wesley Merritt 


Theo. F. Rodenbough 


Charles F. Canfield 
Robert E. Clary 
David S. Gordon 


Robert S. Smith 
Charles McK. Leoser 
James F. McQuesten 
George O. Sokalski 
Charles H. Gibson 
Francis H. Parker 
Henry E. Noyes 
Edward M. Coates 
James W. Duke 
John Mix 


1901. 
Henry E. Noyes 


Lieutenant-Colonel. 


William M. Wallace 


Argalus G. Hennisee 
Joseph H. Dorst 
Walter S. Schuyler 


Frank U. Robinson 
Daniel C. Pearson 
Edward J. McClernand 
Charles B. Schofield 
Frederick W. Sibley 
Alfred M. Fuller 
Curtis B. Hoppin 
Lloyd M. Brett 
Thomas J. Lewis 
Frederick S. Foltz 
John H. Gardner 
Charles J. Stevens 
Francis G. Irwin 
Herbert H. Sargent 


First Lieutenants. 


William H. Bean 
Harry G. Trout 

P. D. Lochridge 
John S. Winn 
Ralph Harrison 
William F. Clark 
William J. Glascow 
Frank Tompkins 
James H. Reeves 
Edmund M. Leary 
Cornelius Smith 
Mathew C. Smith 
Charles G. Sawtelle 
William H. Paine 
Harry O. Williard 
John P. Wade 


Second Lieutenants. 


William Kelly, Jr. 
Edward P. Orton 
Francis H. Pope 
Matthew E. Hanna 
Frederick C. Johnson 
Guy Cushman 

Henry W. Parker 
Freeborn T. Holcomb 
Morton C. Mumma 
Charles G. Harvey 
Richard M. Thomas 


Major. 
Captains. 
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Somment and Critici 


“The Transportation of Troops by Rail.” 
x. ¥. 


Is it not because of a lack of a complete understanding between 
the commanding officer, as to his needs, and the railroad companies, 
arising from the fact that the specifications for the transportation 
of troops do not specifically mention the important details. 

The English Army, evidently, has the same trouble. In the 
Journal of the United Service Institution of India, for April, 1903, 
there is an article written by Mr. T. G. Acres, on ‘‘ Notes on the 
Transport of Troops, etc.,’’ in which Mr. Acres gives his experiences 
as a railroad official in handling troops in India during the campaign 
of ’97 and '98. Mr. Acres, before going into the detail points of his 
article, states and with evident reason, ‘‘I would like to mention the 
hope which I cherish that in incidentally bringing before military 
readers some of the difficulties which confront the executive of a 
railway I may be able to lead them to less harsh and hasty pro- 
nouncements, when, in times of stress, things appear to be going 
wrong. . . . . And to assure soldiers everywhere that our hearts 
beat just as high as theirs in the cause in which they are going to 
the front, and that something more than the sense of duty actuates 
most of us in the doing of our best toward furthering—to the utmost 
of the capacity at our disposal—the ends which they have in view.” 

The executive of a railroad has served his apprenticeship by hard 
knocks in gaining the necessary knowledge of his duties; therefore 
the details of train service, their make-up and the manner of handling 
the troops en route should be left to the railway official. 

The general details for the needs of the troops, the equipment 
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required, the hours for their departure and their arrival at their 
objective points, should be specifically stated by the officer making 
the request for transportation. 

I have before me a specification for the movement of troops as 
made by an officer of the Quartermaster’s Department. It is 
specific in the unimportant details and it is not specifically clear as 
to the needs required in the important details. Take for example: 
‘*The train service is to be satisfactory, in all respects, to the Depot 
Quartermaster. The question might arise as to what 
the Depot Quartermaster considers a satisfactory train service. Will 
his views agree with those of the commanding officer of the troops? 
Still more important: Can the railroad companies carry them out to 
a successful conclusion? Would it not be as weil to state the hour 
of departure and the hour of arrival at destination? If any stops 
are to be made en route they should also be stated. Train service is 
interpreted to mean the movement between terminal points. 

The specifications alluded to do not show the seating or 
berthing that will be required. For the information of the railroad 
company, in order to make up their trains, would it not be better to 
specifically mention (the strength of the troops being known) the 
number of men that will be allowed in each seat or berth? For 
instance: Three men to each full seat in a day coach; three men in 
a section in a tourist car, etc. The greatest complaints arise from 
this one cause alone, viz.: overcrowding. 

The ordinary baggage car is equipped with a stove. By taking 
out this stove and replacing it with an army range and knocking 
together a few tables, the baggage car can be made to answer all 
purposes necessary to give the troops hot lunches. 

“The troops and freight are to be run together on passenger train 
time through to destination without change of cars.” It would be 
just as simple to make up a general schedule for the journey. This 
can be done with the assistance of an official railway guide, being 
governed by the schedule of one of the through local trains. This 
allows ample time for the necessary stops. Or, make a flat rate of 
twenty-five miles per hour between terminal points. The more 
specific the specifications are the more will they smooth over the 
difficulties. 

In connection with the shipment of horses: The average time 
made by private shippers in loading is about ten (10) minutes per 


car. 

The various State time limits governing the time of stock loaded 
in common stock cars is from twenty-six to thirty-two hours. The 
United States law is twenty-eight hours, applying to inter-state 
traffic; but when shipment is made on palace cars these limitations 
do not apply, as the feeding and watering can be carried on while 
in transit. 
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In common stock cars it is well nigh impossible to water horses. 
It is the practice to rest, feed and water at the various unloading 
points; the average time taken being abont six hours. 

It is not the custom to blanket stock. Very few, if any, cases 
are reported of stock freezing to death while in transit. But if the 
journey is to be made during extremely cold weather and across the 
plains or mountain passes, tar paper can be tacked on the side and 
ends of the cars, leaving, of course, room for air, thus affording 
ample protection to the stock. 

As an illustration of a successful movement: The movements to 
and especially from Fort Riley, this year, are a good illustration. 
Fourteen trains were scheduled to leave, and with few exceptions 
they did so to the minute, from 7.00 A.M. to 10.15 A.M. This 
movement was successful for the reason that each interested officer 
and the railroad companies had complete information beforehand for 
the proper carrying out of their part of the movement. The number 
and kind of equipment, the place for entraining and all other details 
were made known beforehand, by orders, to the different units. 

Again, leaving out the troops that participated in the maneuvers 
at Fort Riley, have the other troops of the army the necessary detail 
experience of entraining and detraining? This experience can be 
gained by having drills, say once a month, by making the necessary 
arrangements for the various classes of passenger freight equipment 
and having the cars placed on the siding nearest the post, in entrain- 
ing and detraining. Various methods could be tried in order to 
obtain the best results and the class of equipment most suitable to 
the requirements. Information can be gained from the experience 
of the methods of loading and unloading of our large circuses. 

The General Staff of the United States Army is, it is understood, 
already or about to take up the subject of the transportation of the 


troops by rail. 


“Training of the Organized Militia.” 
Lieut. J. F. O’Ryan, 2d Battery, F.A.N.G.N.Y. 


Colonel Britton’s article ‘‘ The Training of the Organized Militia,”’ 
which appeared in the January number, was most interesting, but 
among his recommendations is one which it is believed will be 
criticized by students of the artillery arm. The recommendation 
referred to is on page 115 and is as follows: ‘‘I also believe that field 
artillerymen should be armed and trained with the rifle to defend 
their guns, which in these days may be pushed well up to the front 
and subject to sudden attack.”’ 

It is an axiom in the field artillery that with an open foreground 
a field battery can always protect its own front with the guns. So 
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surely can it do this, if the detachments remain and serve the pieces, 
that the very temptation to do what Colonel Britton recommends 
be done (defend the guns with rifles) was sought to be avoided 
when the drivers and canonneers were disarmed of carbine and saber, 
which weapons in our service they at one time carried. This 
principle is so important, that the personnel of a battery should 
be strongly impressed with the teachings that their security and 
safety depend almost entirely upon their rapid and accurate service 
of the guns to the last, even though the battery be taken. It is 
believed that the principle above set forth is taught and followed 
in the regular artillery (Art. Drill Reg., Par. 1034). For the battery 
to protect its guns with other weapons than the most effective, i. e. 
the gun itself, would be like a man holding a loaded Colt’s six-shooter 
in his right hand, and defending its possession with a 22-cal. short- 
barrel revolver heid in the other. 

Hohenlohe, in his ‘Letters on Artillery,’’ concluding his Tenth 
Letter, lays down the principle, ‘Jj artillery wishes to save itselj 
it must kill its enemy by its fire. This is its only safety as far as I can 
see. If acting thus, it does not save itself, it will at least save its honor.”’ 
This rule seems tu be applicable even in the case of sudden and un- 
expected frontal attacks. At Kd6eniggratz, a Prussian battery 
in action near Rosberitz was about to retire when suddenly a bat- 
talion of the enemy’s infantry rose out of a hollow in the ground in 
its front. Here the additional element of surprise operated against 
the battery, yet the attacking force melted away in the face of the 
battery’s fire,and this although the first projectiles fired were not 
case, but shell with which the guns were loaded when the attack was 
suddenly made. 

Colonel Britton’s recommendation may have been justified by 
what he observed at the maneuvers, but maneuvers, while the most 
valuable of all peace instruction, can at best but approximate 
warfare. It is dangerous to modify tactical principles founded on 
battle experience, as a result of some one or more incidents of a 
maneuver camp. On this very point Hohenlohe in the same letter 


above quoted says: 


‘‘There were hundreds and thousands of cases in the War of 1870- 
71, where artillery which refused to retire could not be driven back 
by infantry fire. Thus, we may consider the decision of the um- 
pires (at peace maneuvers) that artillery should be compelled to 
allow itself to be driven back by infantry fire, as one of the most 
unnatural of all such decisions. Such decisions are also ruinous in 
their consequences, since when they are constantly repeated during 
a long period of peace, all artillery officers who have not seen war 
end by believing that artillery cannot stand its ground under in- 
fantry fire, and the natural consequences of this will be that they 
also, as so many others have already done, will in war at once give 
way before the fire of infantry. . . .. . It is therefore my 
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duty to give warning in time, lest we should in the course of a long 
ace allow bad habits to grow up during maneuvers which shall cause 
alse ideas to strike root. . .. I repeat once more, and 
I cannot too often repeat: artillery cannot, generally speaking, ever 
be driven back by infantry tf it refuses to leave its ground.” (And it 
might have been added, and answers with accurate shrapnel fire.) 


To sit crouching in a bomb-proof near a target fired at with 
shrapnel, and to observe the widespread effect of these man-killing 
projectiles, is to be fully impressed with their great power, and what 
also must be considered their great moral effect. One shrapnel 
burst in front of troops advancing against a battery is calculated to 
have greater effect, physical and moral, than a volley fired by an 
entire company of infantry. The gunner’s best weapon is undoubt- 
edly the gun, and to lay and serve it, he requires the assistance of 
the cannoneers of the detachment, undistracted by the desire or 
temptation to use any other weapon. ‘“‘As regards the employment 
of artillery as such, tt would be desirable that a gunner should have no 
other arm than his gun, and should devote all his energies to serving it 
well, and should see in it his only source of safety.’’—Hohenlohe. 

But it may be urged that while the battery’s proper and most 
effective weapon when in battery, is the gun, that nevertheless the 
rifle would be desirable for defensive purposes while in column of 
march, or to suppress ‘‘sniping.’’ But when in column of march, 
the battery isalways protected by flankersfurnished by the otherarms, 
and they are already armed with the rifle. It is true that a battery 
in column of march is quite helpless if suddenly charged from the 
flank at close quarters, but the rifle in the hands of men situated 
as are the cannoneers would not be more effective in such case, than 
the six-shooter with which they are at present armed. The battery’s 
safety on the march depends upon proper scouting and the service 
of security and information performed by other arms. The pistol, as 
we understand it, is furnished the artillerymen because it would be 
an anomaly to have a soldier in service wholly unarmed, and in 
order that the battery might not be “held up” by a handful of 
men, and further for their personal security against unruly inhabit- 
ants of an invaded territory, for guard duty, and for the destruction 
of fatally sick or injured horses. 

‘“‘Sniping,”’ or the fire of skirmishers, is provided against by Par. 
1034, Art. Drill Reg., which provides among other things that “‘all 
cover within effective infantry fire of the guns”’ shall be occupied by 
infantry which shall keep “hostile skirmishers at a distance and be 
able to see everything that approaches within 2000 yards of the 
guns.” 

Now if this rule has been applicable in the past it will be even 
more so in the future, instead of less so. This is because of the 
greater protection which the gun detachment will have, and be- 
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cause of the increased rapidity of fire of the new gun. The new 
3-inch R. F. field-piece, model 1902, is provided with a shield for 
the protection from rifle fire of the gunner and cannoneers serving 
the piece. With fixed ammunition and a maximum rapidity of 
fire of twenty shots per minute per piece, the battery with its four 
guns could in three minutes discharge at an attacking force over 
two hundred shrapnel with fuses set at zero. If we assume the 
mean fragmentation of the shrapnel to be 200 pieces, including the 
balls and separators, we would thus have propelled at the enemy 
within this small space of time, 40,000 cruelly effective small pro- 
jectiles. Should artillerymen be taught to lay aside at the crucial 
moment the enginery of this annihilating force and substitute there- 
for the 30-caliber rifle?, We think not. 


Mr. Charles F. Schulz, Associate Member M. S. I. 


Much has been said and more will need to be said on the organiza- 
tion and training of the militia, and Colonel Britton’s article in the 
JoURNAL OF THE MILITARY SeERviceE INnstTiTUTION for January-Feb- 
ruary is timely. The Colonel, however, approves the organization 
of the 13th Regiment of Heavy Artillery, though in the first para- 
graph,he says: “. . . the enactment of this law renders unconsti- 
tutional any State military force which shall remain in existence after 
five years without having complied with its conditions(the Militia law’s) 
the Constitution providing that ‘No State shall, without the consent 
of Congress . . . keep troops or ships of war in time of peace.’”’ 
It is obviously impossible for the artillery organizations to be reor- 
ganized on the United States Army basis, while it cannot take advan- 
tage of the exceptions in the Militia law, ‘‘That any Corps of 
Artillery . . . which by the laws, customs and usages of the 
said States has been in existence since the passage of said act (1792) 
under its provisions, etc.”’, because it has only been an artillery 
organization for about five years. 

The training of coast artillerymen for militia regiments is a 
problem which has been partly solved by the 13th Regiment H. A. 
N. G. N. Y.,* this organization having installed in its armory, models 
—the exact size of the regular arm, but made of wood with a steel 
tube—of the 12-inch B. L. Mortar, 8-inch B. L. Rifle, and 4-inch 
Rapid Fire, Navy pattern, mounted on service carriages. The 12- 
inch mortar is mounted on a spring return carriage without the shell 
lift; the 8-inch B. L. R. on a Buffington-Crozier disappearing car- 
riage, and the 4-inch on a center pintle barbette carriage. A number 
of men have been thoroughly drilled in the service of the pieces, and 
a few thoroughly instructed in the use of the Scott Telescopic Sight 
for the 8-inch B. L. R. and Armstrong sight for the 4-inch R. F., 


* See illustrated description in JouRNAL, July, 1902. 
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while at least two non-commissioned officers in each company have 
had instruction in the use of the gunner’s quadrant. In addition 
to these, range finding stations on the horizontal base line system 
have been erected, with 170 feet base line between ‘‘A’”’ and “B”’ 
stations for the 8-inch B. L. R. and a 150 feet base line for the 12- 
inch B. L. Mortar. Gurley and Warner & Swasey instruments are 
used and a special detail from each company has been drilled and 
become quite expert in the use of the instruments and plotting 
boards. 

Schools, under a Sergeant and Corporal of Artillery, in the United 
States Army, have been held and much benefit derived therefrom, 
as is evidenced by the results of practice on review nights. This 
year, ] understand, no enlisted men’s or non-commissioned officers’ 
school will be held. Officers’ school is held once a week under 
Lieut. Kingsley L. Martin, of the Naval Militia, who is much inter- 
ested in the regiment and who was the originator of the use of com- 
pressed air with the guns. A noteworthy fact exists in the attendance 
at the school, of many lieutenants and few captains, while in many 
instances the captains know little of gunnery or the use of plotting 
board or instruments. 

The regiment also drills as infantry which, in a measure, detracts 
from its efficiency, as the guns cannot be fired while a company is 
drilling on the floor because of the danger of hitting someone; though 
companies occasionally do run the risk 

Last summer an officer attached to the regiment secured per- 
mission from the commandant of Fort Hamilton to take a detail of 
men down to the Fort every Saturday afternoon for practice with the 
vertical base line range-finding system, the use of one in the armory 
being impracticable because of the short range of the floor. 

If aschool—a correspondence school—for the National Guard could 
be organized and include in its curriculum ballistics, geometry, 
algebra and methods of making the various tables and scaes, I have 
no doubt many would take such a course. In fact, a number of 
artillery-men and infantry-men have said they would take a course 
in infantry work and also gunnery in any school organized for the 
purpose. The trouble with regimental schools is, first, a limited 
scope, often merely the manual of arms and school of the soldier, 
and, second, no officer can afford to devote all his time to the regiment, 
and he has to be at his post on headquarter nights and on drill nights, 
be ides any other night the Colonel might want him. 

The greatest and best school, however, is that of actual experi- 
ence obtained in the forts visited for a definite period, such as the 
encampments of the regiment at Fisher’s and Plum Islands. In 
this way the men become familiar not only with the guns but also 
with the various channels. 
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“The New Militia Law.” 
N. Y. Evening Post. 

Major Charles E. Lydecker of the Seventh New York Regiment 
has contributed to Tur JouRNAL OF THE MILITARY SERVICE IN- 
STITUTION (November), an article upon the new militia law from the 
point of view of a militia officer. It cannot be said, however, that 
he does much more than bring out again the weaknesses of the new 
statute. He believes the law as a whole to be a long step in advance 
and would have his fellow-militiamen greet it warmly and make the 
best of it. But in the end he admits, that to carry out the plan of 
Federal control of State troops there must be an amendment to the 
Constitution. Major Lydecker also revives the plan for a Federal 
reserve to stand between the regular army and the militia—a pro- 
posal as unattainable as the desired Constitutional amendment. 
This Secretary Root discovered when he, too, favored the creation 
of an entirely new armed force. The greatest defect of the bill, the 
provision that State troops mustered into the regular service in time 
of war shall be subject to medical examination, Major Lydecker 
waives aside by asserting that the State of New York, at least, will 
see to it that only physically perfect men shall enlist in its militia. 
But this never has been and never will be the case. To enforce the 
regular army physical standard in our Guard to-day would be to 
decrease it by at least one-fifth, and that one-fifth perhaps the best 
part of the force—young business men of slightly defective eyesight 
or chest measurement, perfectly capable of serving the State well. 
The militia bill, with all its good features, attempted the impossible 
when it sought to make Federal authority over the militia supreme. 
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and Reprints! 


MANCHURIA. 


By Cot. G. F. Browne, D.S.O., A.A.G., WAR OrFice, LATE MILITARY 
ATTACHE IN CHINA. 


(Lecture before the Aldershot Military Society.) 


HOUGH Manchuria, the smallest of China’s dependencies, is 
scarcely one-twelfth of the area of the Celestial Empire, it is 
by no means a small country. A fair idea of its size may be 

obtained by comparing it with South Africa, a country with which 
most of you are well acquainted. Thus supposing Port Arthur to 
be Cape Town, then Kimberley would be situated slightly to the 
west of Kirin; the railway junction at Harbin would be in about 
the same position as Vryburg; Vladivostok, the capital of the 
Russian possessions in the Far East, would be a little to the south- 
west of Ladysmith; while the great north bend of the river Amur 
would be in about the same latitude as the Victoria Falls on the 
Zambesi. 

As regards its area, which does not exceed 366,000 square miles, 
it is rather more than that of the combined areas of the Cape, Orange 
River, and Natal colonies. The area of the southern province of 
Féng-t‘ien is about 55,000 square miles; the central province of 
Kirin is nearly double that size, and the northern province of Hei- 
lung-chiang is twice the area of province Kirin, and almost exactly 
the same as that of France. 

The boundaries, beginning at the Great Wall, are Outer Chih-li 
and Mongolia on the west; then, on the north and east the frontier 
marches with the Russian provinces of Trans-baikal, Amur, and 
Primorsk for 2,300 miles; while on the south it is bounded by Corea, 
the Yellow Sea, and the Gulf of Liao-tung. 

The territory leased by Russia in March, 1898, known as the 
Kuan-tung district, contains an area of 1,050 square miles. Its 
boundary line, 35 miles in length, extends from the island of Po-lo-tao 
or Lu-tao in the Gulf of Liao-tung to a few miles to the east of the 
small part of P*‘i-tzu-wo on the north coast of the Yellow Sea. 
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Beyond this frontier is a neutral zone extending northwards and 
bounded by the Kai-chou river, which flows into the Gulf of Liao- 
tung, and by the Ta-yang river, which empties itself into the Yellow 
Sea. In this neutral zofie the Chinese are not permitted to quarter 
troops without the permission of Russia. 

In this leased territory is the land-locked harbor of Port Arthur. 
This harbor is for the sole use of Russian and Chinese men-of-war. 
Its defects are that the anchorage for large ships is very restricted 
and the water supply bad, which latter defect is common to all ports 
on the north coast of China. The fortress is strong on the sea 
front, the re-entrant form of the coast enabling the forts guarding 
the entrance to bring a converging fire on hostile ships; while the 
entrance to the harbor, 600 yards wide, is protected by submarine 
mines. On the land side there is a semicircle of hills about 24 
miles from the dockyard, on which permanent works connected by 
entrenchments have been built. 

The port contains a basin, a dockyard, extensive granaries, search 
lights on the sea and land fronts and a permanent garrison of some 
14,500 men. 

Thirty miles east by north of Port Arthur is the Bay of Ta-lien- 
wan, which was used by.the British Expeditionary Force as a 
rendezvous base in 1860. The Bay is six miles wide and six miles 
deep. The northern portion of the Bay, which is fortified, is reserved 
exclusively for Russian and Chinese men-of-war, while Dalni, on 
the south side of the Bay, is a commercial port open to the merchant 
vessels of all countries. 

Both Port Arthur and Ta-lien-wan are practically ice-free ports. 

Dalni is the commercial terminus of the southern branch of the 
Chinese Eastern Railway, being 5,415 miles distant from Moscow. 
The harbor, which is now under construction, will be the finest in 
the Far East. The largest ships will eventually be able to steam up 
alongside the piers. On these latter rails are laid and large ware- 
houses built. Dry docks are being constructed, and a central electric 
station generates sufficient power to light the city, drive the machin- 
ery of the dry docks, and work the trams. This city has been con- 
structed by the Eastern Railway Company at immense cost, and if 
the Imperial edict making it a free port be not reversed, it is destined 
some day to be one of the most important trade emporiums in the 
Far East. 

Both Port Arthur and Ta-lien-wan are situated on the Kuan-tung 
peninsula, which is joined to the Liao-tung peninsula by a strip of 
land barely 3,300 yards in width. This point is the strategical key 
to the Kuan-tung peninsula, and is now strongly fortified by a series 
of batteries. The flanks of this position are fairly secure, the left 
resting on the muddy foreshore of Chin-chou Bay and the right 
protected by the works at Ta-lien-wan. 


MOUNTAINS. 


There are two distinct mountain systems in Manchuria, that in 
the west and north, consisting of the Khingan and Lesser Khingan 
ranges, and that of the south, composed of the Ch‘ang-pai-shan, the 
‘*Ever white mountain”’ and its offshoots. 

The Khingan range begins in the extreme northwest corner of 
Manchuria, and extends for 800 miles in a southerly direction until 
it becomes merged in the hilly country of Outer Chih-li. The 
Lesser Khingan mountains separate the valley of the Amur from 
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those of the Rivers Nonni and Sungari. These mountains, which 
cover a large portion of the northern province, seldom exceed four 
to five thousand feet in height. Except the trade route between 
Tsi-tsi-har and Aigun there are no roads‘in this region, which is 
inhabited by wild tribes and Chinese hunters ia search of furs. The 
whole of this country is clothed with dense forest and is practically 
unexplored. 

Just north of the Corean frontier rises the Ch‘ang-pai-shan, so 
called from the whitish pumice stone on its summit, which gives it 
the appearance in summer of being snow-capped, though its elevation 
is but 8,000 feet. In Manchuria the Ch‘ang-pai-shan radiates in 
three directions. Strategically the most important offshoot extends 
in a southwesterly direction to the end of the Liao-tung peninsula. 
The principal road across this range is the Imperial road, which, 
leaving the valley of the River Ya-lu, crosses by the Mo-t‘ien-ling 
(the Heaven reaching pass) and descends on Liao-yang. The road 
over the mountains is difficult and zigzagged toward the summit of 
the pass, which is about 4,000 feet above the sea. 

As the mountains trend southwards they become lower and are 
traversed by several roads, such as those from Hsiu-yen to Hsi-mu- 
ch‘éng and Hai-ch‘éng, and still furtker south roads across the 
peninsula become numerous. The range the Ch‘ang-pai-shan throws 
out to the north separates the valley of the River Sungari from that 
of the Mutan- chiang; while the third offshoot separates the valley 
of the latter river from that of the Tumén River. These ranges are 
all crossed by roads, and in the case of the railway pierced by tunnels. 
The mountains are composed of granite, gneiss, feldspar, and especially 
basalt. Lava is frequently met with near Ninguta. The mountains 
are precipitous toward the summit, densely clothed with timber, and 
much cut up by ravines. 


RIVERS. 


As regards the rivers, the Liao traverses the richest portion of the 
country. Though 650 miles in length, it is not navigable by fair- 
sized junks above T‘ieh-ling, some 200 miles from the sea. The 
limit of navigation by sea-going junks is at the town of T‘ien-chuang- 
t‘di, 30 miles above the bar. 

The treaty port of New-chwang* is 13 miles above the bar and is 
usually known by the name of Ying-k‘ou. It is situated on a flat 
alluvial plain on the left bank of the river. The terminus of the 
New-chwang branch of the Russian railway is 24 miles to the north- 
east of the European settlement. On the opposite side of the river 
is the terminus of the North China Imperial Railway. The trade of 
this port is very considerable. Japanese shipping heads the list 
with entries of 202,000 tons per annum, British shipping is a good 
second with 196,000, while that of all other nations amount to 71,000 
tons. Eighty-five per cent. of the exports are beans, bean oil, and 
bean cake; the imports are chiefly cotton goods and yarn, sugar, and 
kerosene oil. 

Of the affluents of the Liao the most important is the River Hun 
which passes about 3 miles south of the city of Mukden; but though 
this stream is largely used by flat-bottomed boats it is not navigable 
in the European sense of the word. 


*The Chinese name of this city is Ying-tzu or Yinz-k‘ou, but as it is the port of the Chinese 
city of Niu-chuang, situated some 30 miles due north, it has erroneously been called New- 
chwang by Europeans. In order to prevent confusion it is customary to spell the name of the 
port in an Anglicized form, while the Chinese city is spelt Niu-chuang. 
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The Sungari is upwards of 1,000 miles in length, but is not 
navigable by steam launches above Kirin. From Petuna, however, 
fair sized flat-bottomed steamers ply to Khabarovsk. The Nonni, 
which joins the Sungari from the north, is navigable by fair sized 
boats as far as Mergen, while flat-bottomed steamers can reach the 
provincial capital of Tsi-tsi-har. 

The Amur is known to the Chinese as the Hei-lung-chiang or 
Black Dragon River. It is formed by the junction at Pokrovska of 
the Shilka and Argun Rivers. The Shilka is geographically the more 
important, as it is a link in the river route from the Primorsk to the 
Trans-Baikal province. As a rule the lightest draught steamers 
drawing 34 feet cannot ascend beyond Stretensk, the terminus of 
the Trans-Baikal section of the Siberian railway, which is 248 miles 
above the junction of the Shilka with the Amur. From Pokrovska 
to Blagoveschensk (544 miles) the Amur flows through cliffs and 
high wooded banks. The settlements are composed of wooden 
shanties; there is little or no cultivation, the settlers earning a poor 
livelihood by cutting fuel for the steamers in summer and hunting 
in winter. 

From Blagoveschensk to Khabarovsk (609 miles) the river in 
ordinary years can be navigated by steamers drawing six feet of 
water; the contract time for the mails before the advent of the 
railway was 13 days from Khabarovsk to Stretensk (1401 miles), 
but when the river is low, this time is much exceeded. The river is 
closed by ice from the beginning of October to the middle of May. 

The Ussuri, a tributary of the Amur, is navigable from Iman 
about 253 miles from Khabarovsk. 

The Tumén forms the boundary between Manchuria and Corea up 
to within 74 miles of its mouth, whence it separates the Primorsk 
province from Corea. The river is full of rocks and boulders, navi- 
gation even at its mouth is difficult, it is consequently as a navigable 
river of little value. 

The River Ya-lu, from its source to its mouth in the Yellow Sea, 
forms the frontier between Corea and Manchuria. In its upper 
reaches it traverses a wild forest country given over to hunters and 
men engaged in the lumber trade. This river is navigable by small 
junks for fifty miles, but steamers drawing about 13 feet can only 
just enter the mouth of the river. 

The port of Ta-t‘ung-k‘on at its mouth is largely frequented by 
native craft, principally engaged in the lumber trade. It is fronted 
by extensive mud flats. Sea-going junks can ascend about 20 miles 
to the city of An-tung, commonly called Sha-ho-tzu, an active 
business town. The Russians claim to have obtained a concession 
from the Corean Government at Yong-am-p‘o, a port far superior 
to Ta-t‘ung-k‘ou. This village is on the left (Corean) bank and 
close to the mouth of the river. The deep water channel, carrying 
3 to 5 fathoms at low water, is close to this bank of the river. 


COAST LINE. 


The coast of Manchuria measures some 600 miles in length, 
extending from the mouth of the River Yalu to the Great Wall at 
Shan-hai-kuan. 

On the coast of the Yellow Sea are the minor ports of Ta-t‘ung- 
k‘ou and Yong-am-p‘o (above mentioned), Ta-ku-shan, and P‘i-tzu- 
wo. The whole of the coast to within 20 miles of Ta-lien-wan is very 
shoal. The 5-fathom line is seldom within five miles of the coast, and 
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not uncommonly at about double that distance, added to which the 
foreshore dries out in mud flats at low water for a distance of a mile 
or more. There is little or no shelter for ships except under the 
lee of some of the islands. Only one island, that of Hai-yang-tao, 
near which the battle of the Yalu was fought in 1894, possesses a 
harbor. This small harbor, called Thornton Haven, affords shelter 
for small vessels in 34 to 4 fathoms. 

The ports at the mouth of the Yalu and Ta-ku-shan are closed by 
ice between the end of November and the middle of March. In 
fact, wherever a port is situated on a river, it is closed by ice in 
winter; but where there are no fresh water streams, as at Ta-lien-wan 
and Port Arthur, it is only in the hardest winters that ice gives any 
trouble. In the Gulf of Liao-tung there is only one harbor, that of 
New-chwang. Vessels drawing 17 feet can cross the bar, which is 
13 miles below the city. 


CLIMATE, 


The climate of Manchuria may be regarded as good; the heat of 
the summer is quite bearable, and the bright, crisp weather 
throughout the long winter is most healthy and agreeable, provided 
the north wind is not blowing. In winter, at mid-day, the sun 
shining through an exquisitely clear atmosphere is so warm that 
moderately thick clothing, with the ears covered, is all one requires; 
but in the early morning, or after sunset, and, above all, when a 
northerly wind is blowing, furs are a necessity. Spring and autumn 
are both short. In the south ploughing begins early in April, and 
by the end of June or beginning of July the wheat harvest is complete. 
July and August are the hottest and wettest months; but in a country 
extending through 15 degrees of latitude there are considerable 
variations in temperature throughout the country, the rigor of the 
climate increasing as the north is approached. 


° COMMUNICATIONS (ROADS). 


There are, in the European acceptation of the word, no roads in 
Manchuria. There are well-defined tracks leading from city to city, 
but their condition depends entirely on the weather. 

he rains fall in July and August and at times last into September. 
Cart traffic is then scarcely feasible, and generally speaking, it is not 
safe to trust the majority of the roads after the middle of July or 
expect them to be in fair order until the middle of September. 
Towards the end of November they become really good and continue 
so until the end of February, when the surface begins to thaw by 
day. In April the roads break up with the thaw, but again become 
dry and good in May and June. 

The nature of the soil, a friable loam, and the absence in most 
cases of stone near the highways, combine to render road-making far 
too expensive a luxury. There are probably some 4,500 miles of 
main trade routes in the country and an equal length of less im- 
portant roads, not one yard of which is metalled, and a bridge is an 
exception. 

The Government expends no money on the roads unless it is 
absolutely necessary, as in cutting zig-zags over passes, when soldiers 
are employed to do the work, which is undertaken for strategical 
reasons rather than to increase the facilities of trade. 

The detours made by carts to avoid impassable bits in the road 
add considerably to the length of the journey, and are the cause of 
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endless disputes with the farmers, who cut trenches to prevent the 
carts leaving the track, and it is little exaggeration to say that at 
times the labor bestowed on these trenches would, if expended on 
the road, make it passable. But a Chinese does not reason after 
this fashion. He does not want to make the road good; he uses it 
only in winter, when nature does this for him, but he does want to 
keep carts off his land and hence his pitfalls. But there are few 
positions that cannot be turned, and very few trenches that baffle a 
Manchurian carter. The Imperial road to Mukden has a very im- 
posing sound and its name implies it to be a first-class chaussé; but 
as a matter of fact, one of my carts upset on the road, and if the 
driver had not shown considerable smartness in getting the shaft 
mule out of harness, while a man held up the animal’s head, it would 
inevitably have been drowned. The chief roads are the Pekin 
Imperial road from the Corean frontier to Pekin through Mukden, 
682 miles. The coast road from the Yalu to Port Arthur, 228 miles. 
Imperial road from Port Arthur to Kirin through Mukden, 557 miles. 
and another 613 miles on to Aigun through Tsi-tsi-har—Total 1,170. 
Kirin to the frontier at Hunchun, 342 miles, and Kirin to Sansing, 
337 miles. 
RAILWAYS. 


The main line of the Chinese Eastern Railway runs in a south- 
east direction across Manchuria, the distance from frontier to frontier 
measuring 943 miles. 

At Sungari, close to the river of that name and 596 miles from 
the N. W. frontier, the Southern Branch leads in a southwesterly 
direction for a distance cf 615 miles to Port Arthur. 

For the first 580 miles from the Trans-Baikal-Manchurian frontier, 
the railway, except where it pierces the Khingan mountains, traverses 
a steppe country sparsely inhabited by Mongols, but as it approaches 
the valley of the Sungari, the character of the country changes. 
The valley is highly cultivated, and there are numerous large villages, 
approaching towns in size, and the new Russian city of Harbin. 
From Sungari the Southern Branch traverses the richest portion of 
Manchuria, passing through the great commercial city of Kuan- 
ch‘éng-tzu (Ch‘ang-ch‘un) and thence down the valley of the Liao, 
the most fertile part of the country. From the head of the Liao-tung 
Gulf, where a short branch connects it with the Treaty Port of 
New-chwang, it traverses the Liao-tung peninsula, a hilly country 
much cut up by streams and not very densely populated. 

On the main line from Sungari to Vladivostok the railway 
traverses a hilly region, hitherto scarcely populated at all, partly on 
account of the country in the lowlands offering a more favorable 
opening to farmers, and due also in a measure to the fact that brig- 
ands formerly made this district their home. However, the presence 
of the railway has already made great changes in this district, and 
doubtless in time this region will support a large and flourishing 
population. 

The railway is divided into sectious of an average length of 
94 miles, and sections again into stations with an average distance 
between them of 17 miles. Again, between stations are sidings at 
which trains can pass when going in opposite directions, at an 
average distance apart of 84 miles. All sidings are made long 
enough to take two trains, so that trains can be run in pairs. 

Bridges are of standard type, iron girders and stone piers, span 
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105 and 245 feet. The largest are near Tsi-tsi-har, over the Nonni, 
711 yards; two over the Sungari River, No. 1 bridge 1,038 yards, 
and No. 2 bridge 805 yards; and another near Mukden, over the 
River Hun, 70oo yards. There are besides 11 bridges of 200 yards 
and upwards in length. 

The tunnels are four in number, and all on the main line. The 
longest is that being now driven through the Khingan Mountains, 
3,115 yards in length; two others, 1o5 and 210 yards long, are 
situated too miles from the southeast frontier; and a third, 233 
yards in length, close to that frontier. 

It seems a remarkable fact that there is at present only one long 
tunnel on a railway running between Flushing and Port Arthur, 
traversing Europe and Asia from end to end for a distance of 7,000 
miles. I say at present, because when the railway is taken round the 
south shore of Lake Baikal two or more tunnels of considerable 
length will be required; however, for the present, there is a break in 
the line of 40 miles across Lake Baikal, connection being kept up 
by steamers. 

The permanent way is on the Russian gauge of 5 feet, the rails 
rather light, being some 62 pounds, and less in places, to the yard. 

The first-class carriages are excellent, but owing to the necessity 
for heating apparatus and double windows, are rather heavy, about 
25 tons, with sleeping accommodations for 50 passengers. The 
second weigh 18 tons, and the third about 15 tons. An average train 
is made up of 25 coaches. Trains in Russia, except the St. Peters- 
burg-Moscow Express, have a journey speed of 164 miles an hour, 
so when the Chinese Eastern Railway is complete in every respect, 
it is improbable that the journey speed will exceed that rate, that is, 
the journey from Moscow to Port Arthur will be made in just over 
14 days. These figures refer to a train of some 25 coaches, and not 
to the limited express composed of a dozen or less carriages. Of 
course, in a large continuous movement of troops, with necessary 
halts, a journey speed exceeding 12 miles an hour can scarcely be 
kept up, that is, the journey from Moscow to Port Arthur, will, with 
two halts of 24 hours each, take about 20 days. 

_ The strength of a chain depends on its weakest link, and there are 
in Siberia several heavy gradients, especially in the Trans-Baikal 
section, where curves are sharp and the cuttings narrow. 

To equip a railway, 5,415 miles in length, for a continuous move- 
ment of troops, is a vast undertaking. Allowing an engine with a 
journey speed of 12 miles per hour to work for eight hours a day, 57 
engines would be required to draw a heavy troop train from Moscow 
to Port Arthur, and to draw six trains each way would necessitate 
855 locomotives, allowing engines for shunting, repair,and rendering 
assistance at steep gradients. 

The cost of construction of this railway is not accurately known, 
probably it will not fall far short of 75 millions sterling. As a com- 
mercial venture it can scarcely pay for many years; but the value of 
a great national undertaking such as this cannot be appraised from a 
commercial point of view. One has only to consider the position of 
Russia in the Far East before this railway was built to realize how 
profoundly it has modified the strategical position of Russia on the 
shores of the Pacific. A few years ago the Russian Army in Eastern 
Siberia was for six months in the year cut off from European Russia 
just as completely as our army in South Africa would be if we were 
to lose the command of the sea. 
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The only other railway in Manchuria is the Chinese Imperial 
Railway of North China. It is of standard gauge. The terminus 
at New-chwang is on the right bank of the River Liao, which river 
separates it from the Russian railway. The branch to Hsin-min-t‘un 
is now under construction. That town is 40 miles by road from 


Mukden. 
The distance by this railway from New-chwang to Shan-hai-kuan 
is 217 miles, and to Tientsin is 423 miles. * * 


WARLIKE PREPARATIONS OF RUSSIA AND JAPAN, WITH 
THEIR RELATIVE MILITARY STRENGTH AND 
RESOURCES. 

(The London Illustrated News.) 

AVAILABLE MILITARY ForCEs. 


Cavalry—Sword and Carbine. 
Artillery (Field and Mountain Bat- 
teries)—12-pounder Arisaka. 


MILITARY Forc1 ES 


apan. 
sat Division.......... Tokyo. 
2d ...Sendai. 
3d ...Nagoya. 
4th ...Osaka. 
5th ........+Hiroshima. 
Kumamoto. 
7th Asahigawa. 
oth Kanazawa. 
roth .. .Himeji. 
11th ..Marugame. 
12th .. Kokura. 


Fapan. Russia 

COMPOSITION OF MILITARY ForcEs (WAR STRENGTH). 

Fapan. Russia. 

..... Battalions, 203. Infantry..... Battalions, 1,236 

Men.. .. 193,790 Men 3,440,000 

Guns.. . 684 Guns..... 3,500 

Horses. 61,390 ~Horses. 120,000 
ARMAMENT. 

Fapan. Russia. 

Infantry—Midji Magazine - Rifle, Infantry—3 - line Magazine - Rifle, 
holding 5 Cartridges. holding 5 Cartridges. 
Depot Troops—Murata Magazine- Rifle, Bayonet and 
ifle, holding 8 Cartridges. Lance. 


Artillery—3-inch Quick-Firers, 15- 
Pounders, 28-Pounders and 6-inch 
Howitzers. 


(DisTRIBUTION). 


Russia. 
ist & 2d Guard Divs.St. Petersburg. 
3d Guard Division. . . Moscow. 
Two Army Corps... .St. Petersburg. 
.... Finland. 
. Vilna. 
. Warsaw. 
. .Odessa. 
. . Moscow. 
Kiev. 
. Kazan. 
. Caucasus. 
. Turkestan. 
. Siberia. 
.Amur. 
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Russtan Troops Far East. 


1st Siberian Army Corps. 
Southern Manchuria—z21 Battalions, 
9 Squadrons, 34 Guns. 
Viadivostok and Port Arthur—2 
Battalions. 
Frontier Guards—26 Battalions, 25 
Squadrons, 28 Guns. 
Pe-chi-li—12 Battalions, 5 Squad- 
rons, 44 Guns. 
Semirechensk — 8 Battalions, 22 
Squadrons, 28 Guns. 
Uza—¥4 Squadrons, 4 Guns. 


COMPOSITION OF JAPANESE Div 


Fapanese Division Contains: 
Cavalry... ...1 Regiment (300). 
Infantry... . .4 Regiments (9,600). 
Field Art. . . .1 Regiment (36 Guns). 
Engineers... .1 Battalion (600). 
Transport.. ..1 Battalion (300). 


2d Siberian Army Corps. 

Tsitsikar—12 Battalions, 24 Squad- 
rons, 22 Guns. 

Kirin—26 Battalions, 29 Squadrons, 
102 Guns. 

Detached Posts—21 Battalions, 46 
Guns. 

Total for both Corps—525 Officers, 
22,930 Men, 19,300 Horses. 

Total Men available in Far East, 
300,000. 


ISIGN AND RussIAN ARMY CORPs. 


Russian Army Corps Contains: 


1,030 
47,653 
16,965 
12 


RECRUITING SYSTEM. 


Fapan, 
Conscription—Age Liability, 17 to 40 


Russia. 
Conscription—Age Liability, 22 to 44 


Micitary Forces (Totat ANNUALLY ENLISTED). 


CONDITIONS OF SERVICE. 


Fapan. 
With the Colors. .3 years. 
First Reserve.. ...4 years, 4 months. 
Second Reserve . .5 years. 
Depot Service. . ..8 years, 8 months. 


Russia. 
With the Colors........... 
.18 


Foop SuPpPLiEs. 


Russian Acreage under Cultivation 
(Wheat, Rye, Barley, Oats, Pota- 
toes), including European Russia, 
Poland, Northern Caucasia, Si- 
beria, Central Asia, 211,517,700 
acres. 


Russian Population. .... 64,616,280 


Japanese Acreage under Cultivation 
(Rice, Wheat, Barley, Rye, Mil- 
let), 11,500,000 acres. 


Japanese Population.... 44,260,606 


Food-Producing Acreage Available per Head of Population: 


3.3 Acres. 


ae .25 Acres. 


NAvAL Forces (PossIBL—E STRENGTH). 


Fapan 
6 
Armored Cruisers. ............ 22 
Torpedo-Boat Destroyers. ..... 15 
1st Class Torpedo-Boats....... 38 


2d and 3d Class Torpedo-Boats. 39 


Russia. 
Coast-Defense Vessels. ........ 14 
zat Cines 24 
15 
163 
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NavaL Forces (PERSONNEL). 
Fapan. Russia, 
Officers and Men (War Strength), Officers and Men (War Strength), 
31,379- 65,054. 
Officers and Men (Reserve), 6,267 Officers and Men (Reserve), 30,000. 


NAVAL Forces (CONCENTRATION IN Far East). 


Fapan. Russia. 

Masampho............ 114 Vessels. Port Arthur............ 53 Vessels 
Vladivostok ... 5 
NavaL Forces MosiILizeD IN THE Far East. 

Fapan. Russia. 
Armored Cruisers. .......... ........... § 
Protected Cruisers............ 14 Protected Cruisers .......... . 8 
Torpedo-Boat Destroyers. .... . 9  Torpedo-Boat Destroyers... ... 12 

LARGEST BATTLE-SHIPS IN THE Far East. 

Fapan. Russia, 

Mikasa (Built 1900).—15,000 Tons Casarvitcn (Built 1901).—13,100 
Displacement. Principal Arma- Tons Displacement. Principal 
ment, 4 12-inch Guns. Crew, 935. Armament, 4 12-inch Guns. Crew, 
Speed, 18 knots per hour. 732. Speed, 18 knots per hour. 

Navav Bases IN THE Far East. 

Fapan. Russia. 

Yokosuka—Arsenal, Slip and Dry Vladivostok—Harbor and Arsenal, 
Dock. Dry Dock, Floating Dock and 

Kure—Arsenal, Slip, Dry Dock and Coal Supply. Icebound now. 
Armor-plate Works. Dalny—Harbor and Refitting Yard, 

Sasebo—Arsenal. Coal Supply. 

Maizuru—Dockyard. Port Arthur—Tidal Basin, Dry 

Nagasaki—Three Docks. Dock, Refitting Yard, Coal Supply. 


Kobe—Torpedo-Repairing Yard. 

Matsouai—Refitting Yards. 

Ominato—Accommodation for Small 
Craft. 

Tokashika—Dockyard. 

Tsushima—Dock and Coal. 


COALING STATIONS. 


Fapan. Russta, 
Yokosuka, Matsouai, Tokashika. Dalny, 
Kure, Sasebo, Kobe, Port Arthur, 
Nagasaki, Maizuru, Ominato. Vladivostok. 


PRINCIPAL RAILwAy COMMUNICATION AVAILABLE. 


Fusan to Taiku, } Kon Vladivostok to Kharbin. 
Chemulpo to Seoul, -_ Kharbin to Mukden and Port Arthur. 


Khabarovoka to Vladivostok. 


IMPORTANT DISTANCES. 


Miles Miles 
Nagasaki to Port Arthur...... 585 Vladivostok to Port Arthur... . 1,200 


As the crow flies. 


- 
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MINERAL WEALTH. 


Fapan. Russia. 
Tron and Steel... .. 24,448 Iron and Steel.... 4,816,000 
JAPAN. 
Powder Manujactories. Arsenals. 
Uji, Tokyo, 
Itabashi, Osaka. 


Iwahawa. 


NavaLt Forces (GUN-POWER ON PRINCIPAL SHIPS IN FaR East). 


Fapan. Russia. 
Battle-Ships—12-inch Guns..... 24 Battle-Ships—12-inch Guns. 20 
— 6-inch “..... 68 — 6-inch “ ..... 84 
Cruisers—8-inch Guns.......... 24 Cruisers—8-inch Guns. . 
80 —6-inch “. . 56 


THE JAPANESE FIGHTING CLASS. 
(London Chronicle.) 


UCH has been written of late on the organization and the 
methods of teaching and training adopted by the Japanese 
army, but few writers have dealt with all that long and accu- 

mulated training which is the inheritance of every Japanese officer. 
By birth all Japanese officers belong to the old fighting class of the 
samurai; the proportion is indeed so overwhelming that the word 
‘“‘all’’ is not misleading. And the samurai, with the rest of the feudal 
system, lasted in Japan right up to the revolution of 1867; therefore 
every Japanese officer of more than thirty-six actually began life 
under the old conditions. In many parts of the country the old 
state of things lasted beyond 1867, and in more still the old training 
remained even when the old conditions were altered. And so it 
happens that every senior officer in the Japanese army or navy was 
trained with the training of the samurai, while the younger men 
share that training by the very blood which they inherit. It is just 
this training, lying as it does at the back of each officer, and forming, 
in some sort, the very stuff out of which each man, and therefore the 
whole army, is made, that becomes of paramount importance at such 
a crisis as this. 

The samurai, as the fighting class, necessarily placed the highest 
value on courage and fortitude; and the little boys—and for that 
matter the little girls too—were brought up from the very earliest 
age with a Spartan-like endurance which left even the Spartans 
themselves far behind. In order to train the body to hardship 
young children were made to get up before sunrise for their lessons, 
or they were sent, before breakfast, to walk with bare feet through 
the winter snow to their teachers. It was usual for parents to gather 
a party of children together, perhaps as often as twice a month, ; 
before such festivals as those of the God of Learning, in order that 
they should pass the whole night without sleep, while they read 
aloud in turns. Sometimes they were made to go without food, 
and taught that a samurai should be ashamed to be hungry. The 
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little boy prince of Sendai—in one of the most pathetic of Japanese 
plays—speaks the samurai thoughts when he says to his page as the 
two starved children watch a sparrow feeding its young: 

‘‘Look at those tiny birds, how wide their yellow bills are open, 
how eagerly they eat; but for a samurai, when his stomach is empty, 
it is a disgrace to feel hunger.”’ 

After hardening the body, the samurai training sought to toughen 
the nerves, and children were frequently sent to graveyards and 
haunted houses. Small boys, after being taken to see an execution, 
would be sent out alone, and at night, to find their way back to the 
spot, to touch the body, and to leave a mark of their visit on the 
severed head. Even the crying babies were hushed into silence by 
mothers who called them ‘‘cowards to cry for such a tiny pain,” 
asking them ‘“‘what they would do, if they cried so much for such a 
iittle ache, when their arms were cut off in battle or they were called 
on to commit /ara-kiri’' (suicide by disemboweling). The utmost 
infliction of pain, endured without a tear or a groan, was imposed 
as an ideal on all children. Even death, a self-inflicted death, was, 
under certain conditions, regarded as the plainest duty, and boys and 
girls alike were taught how to take their own lives with calmness and 
dignity. Self-control was indeed the very keynote of the samurai 
character, and this not only from the side of endurance and fortitude, 
but also from that of politeness, which required that a man should not 
spoil another’s pleasure by any expression of hisown pain. A samurai 
must show ‘“‘no sign of joy or of anger’’; and this iron control, im- 
posed on men and women alike, has entered deep into the national 
character. ‘‘To bear what you think you cannot bear,” say the 
Japanese, *‘is really to bear.” 

Inseparably bound up with the duty of courage was the duty of 
loyalty. A perfect loyalty required a perfect courage, and loyalty 
has always been the primary human duty of the Japanese. Between 
affection, even natural affection, and loyalty a samurai must never 
hesitate. He was taught to sacrifice wife and child if loyalty de- 
manded it. The story of Genzo, who cut off the head of his own 
son and took it to the enemy of his lord in order to save the son of 
that lord, is not at all an isolated instance in Japanese history. And 
the story—as it goes on to tell how Genzo, returning home that night, 
called to his wife as he entered the house: *‘ Rejoice, my wife, our 
son has proved of service to his lord’’—touches one of the deepest 
fibers in the Japanese character. It was never required of a samurai 
to sacrifice his conscience to his loyalty, merely himself—which in the 
Japanese mind included his family—but both his family and himself 
he must be ready to offer up. His conscience was his own. Many a 
samurai who sincerely believed his master wrong would remonstrate 
with him, use every endeavor to persuade him, and, failing, make the 
last supreme appeal of his own life’s blood. It was this duty of utter 
loyalty which involved the duty of revenge. Revenge was justice— 
justice executed on the wrongdoer; and no man might shrink from 
carrying out justice on those who had wronged his lord. His own 
wrongs, including injuries to his wife and children, he was taught to 
forgive, but sins against loyalty demanded justice, not forgiveness. 

If a samurai was taught to forgive his own injuries, he was also 
taught to defend his own honor, at all times and at all hazards; and 
as this, to a warlike race, was the easier commandment of the two, 
he naturally gave it precedence. To protect his na (name) from all 
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aspersions was his continual care; and the most powerful appeal 
which could be addressed to him, whether as boy or man, was the 
one, ‘‘Are you not ashamed?’’ It was customary for a samurai to 
pledge his honor in a manner more literal than our term implies. The 
form of agreement would run thus: ‘In default of repayment of the 
sum lent me, I shall say nothing to being ridiculed in public’’; or, 
‘In case I fail to pay you back, you may call me a fool’’ (baka—the 
one term of insult in Japan); and such pledges were considered the 
surest of guarantees. Honor was the pearl of great price to the 
samurai, the prize of his earthly existence. And so to shun shame, 
or to win for himself a name among men, samurai boys were ready to 
undergo any suffering or privation. It was fame, not wealth, not 
knowledge, for which they strove. Life was lightly laid down for 
honor’s sake. It was the over-estimation of this honor, or rather 
the confounding of the apparent with the real, which produced most 
of the excesses of the samurai. For their code was not without its 
teaching of patience and long-suffering, as the sayings of Ogawa, the 
great Tye’yasu, and many others, can testify. Kamazawa taught: 
““When others blame thee, blame them not; when others are angry 
with thee, return not anger. Joy cometh only as Passion and Desire 
part.’””’ And the term Bushi no nasaké, the ‘‘tenderness of a war- 
rior,’’ was a living phrase to the grim old samurai. 

That this teaching was not merely theoretical, but was carried 
into daily practice, the life of the late Count Katsu can testify. 
Count Katsu lived through one of the most turbulent times in 
Japanese history, when assassinations and suicides were of daily 
occurrence. Many attempts were made on his life, and though he 
was himself at one time possessed of almost absolute power, he never 
tarnished his sword with blood. He said in his own quaint way: 

“I’ve a great dislike to killing people, so I never killed a single 
man. I don’t like chopping off heads. I release the men instead. 
A friend of mine said to me one day, ‘ You don’t kill enough. Don’t 
you eat pepper and egg-plants?’ That man was killed himself. 
Now, I had the hilt of my sword fastened so firmly to the scabbard 
that I couldn’t draw it without difficulty. I made up my mind 
. people might cut at me. I wouldn’t cut at them. Yes, yes, some 
people truly are like mosquitoes and fleas—they bite, but what’s 
that? It just itches a bit, that’s all. It doesn’t kill.” 

Most samurai, it is true, did not rise to the magnanimity of a 
Count Katsu; they erred more on the side of killing too much than 
of killing too little, but the killing did not come from a thirst for 
blood, but from a sense of honor—over-sensitive at times—from the 
daring of courage, and from the sternest sense of duty and loyalty. 
wa The whole training of the samurai went to the building up of his 
character—not to the cultivation of his intelligence, or his tastes as 
such. Religion and theology were left to the priests. Science was 
outside his sphere. Literature was to him a pastime, while philos- 
ophy he regarded only as a practical aid in the formation of character. 
The samurai was a man of action, and so his training, was chiefly 
in fencing, archery, /# jitsu, horsemanship and the use of the spear. 
He learned caligraphy, ethics, literature, and history. But a mind 
stored with information was not greatly admired. The samurai 
values decision of character, not superiority of intelligence; and all 
their education and training had this practical end so much in view 
that the samurai became the best fighting unit of the Orient, if not 
of the world. His code might almost be summed up in the words of 
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one of them, for it was, indeed, to know ‘how to die when it was 
right to die, how to strike when it was right to strike,’’ for which 
the samurai strove. This is the spirit which, handed down through 
generations of dead warriors, forms to-day the training at the back 
of the Japanese officer. 


THE RUSSIAN CAVALRY: SOME NEEDED REFORMS. 
(Translated jrom the ‘ Voiénnyi Sbérnik’ jor the Fournal R. U. S. Institution.) 


HE Turkish War showed that the Russian cavalry, like the 
French and German, was very far from perfection, and 
certain reforms, as they were considered, were consequently 

introduced; an increase both in the number of regiments and of the 
squadrons in each regiment was made; while the more drastic step was 
taken of substituting dragoons, throughout, for charging cavalry; new 
regulations and dril! were inaugurated, the officers’ school remodelled, 
and measures taken for the improvement of the supply of horses, 
the officers on joining being given mounts at the Government’s 
expense, although they are obliged to keep one of their own as well. 
How far have these measures succeeded? The negative answer 
that must be given to the question of their being all that could be 
desired is not only due to the non-appearance of a Ziethen or Zeidlitz. 
Great leaders are the outcome and corollary of a skilfully devised 
system, and, moreover, the conditions of those great leaders’ day, 
which were extremely favorable to cavalry, have entirely changed, 
notably that of the long-continued wars which gave time for both 
cavalry and leaders to be trained on the spot. Above all, the officer 
must be most highly trained. Time and trouble enough are spent 
on the men, but little or nothing has been done for the officer, though 
more than twenty years have passed since the hard school of war 
gave its imprimatur to the reforms, as was then thought. Infantry 
may do its work without officers, but a squadron of cavalry is no 
better than a lot of scouts without them. And a high authority has 
declared that in Russia “officers have no real knowledge nor interest 
in their work,” while private opinions as to their qualifications are 
still more unfavorable. The new weapons and the new tactics have 
made it necessary that the training of the officer shouid be, not less 
elaborate, but far more so, as are his duties. 

It appears that the yearly requirement of officers for cavalry of 
the Line is not more than 70, while some 240 are appointed; but a 
large proportion of these disappear from various causes; 170 leave 
the cadres for various reasons, of whom 100 pass into the Reserve; 22 
to foreign service and the gendarmerie; 25 to various non-regimental 
appointments, and so on. Sixty-five per cent. of these are mainly 
cornets, and 25 per cent.staff captains. Of the whole number 80 per 
cent. are men with means, and the remainder men who are forced 
for want of means to seek appointments in which there is less un- 
certainty of tenure. This habit of going into the Service for a short 
time is one common to moneyed men of all countries, and is every- 
where deleterious to the Service. ‘‘In the good old times,” says 
a writer in this Journal, ‘‘the gentry gave us what we wanted, viz. 
means and culture combined. The intelligence is still to be found 
among them, but the means have passed to another class, where 
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the culture is not forthcoming, and which, moreover, does not send 
its best representatives into the cavalry. What we want in a cavalry 
officer is not mere means, but personal character, good bearing, and 
cultured intelligence.’’ Most of those who remain in the Service 
have no private means, but from trying to keep up with those who 
have, they get into debt and are thus forced to seek another career. 
Those who are thus forced are often some of the best men. The 
70 cornets who pass into the Reserve may not matter much, but 
the 40 staff captains, with from ten to fifteen years’ service, are a real 
and serious loss. To remedy this it is proposed to increase the 
pay of officers, and this will doubtless do much, but the whole system 
of training needs reforming. The present educational establishments 
send out from 200 to 300, as against the actual requirement of 
only 70. 

‘Before entering on a closer consideration of how matters are to be 

remedied, it is well briefly to describe the source from which the 
cavalry of the Line draws its officers. The Nicolai Cavalry School 
supplies 25 per cent., and the two Junker Schools of Tver and Elisa- 
vetgrad the remainder. The first of these receives cadets, 7. e., officers’ 
sons who have been through the full course, and outsiders who have 
a certificate of having passed through eight classes at the Gymnasium, 
or an equivalent at a modern school (‘‘ Real-Schule’’) subject to 
the payment in both cases of a caution money of 300 roubles (£31 5s.), 
and a charge for board and education of 550 roubles (£57 6s.). Of 
late, owing to a dearth of candidates, cadets have been admitted 
on paying the caution money only. The cadet schools give certifi- 
cates very readily to candidates for the cavalry, but the more prom- 
ising pupils are strongly advised to go to the artillery or engineers. 
This, it appears, is not the case in the German Army, yet there both 
artillery and engineers do well enough. But the custom has lasted 
for sixty years or more, and is therefore not likely to be altered easily. 
There is further a cadet school especially intended for supplying 
the Nicolai Cavalry School, viz., the cadet school of that name at 
St. Petersburg, the condition for entering which is solely the power 
to pay heavy fees, and it seems expressly intended for those who 
cannot pass in elsewhere, while the system of instruction adopted 
is entirely inappropriate to the career for which it professes to 
prepare pupils; and though large funds are at its disposal, it is the 
only one that is half composed of outsiders, 7.c., those who receive a 
general education. 

For entrance into the Elisavetgrad and Tver Junker Schools it is 
necessary to pass a special and very limited examination, but a 
candidate having an equivalent certificate from the cadet corps, can 
present himself at a regiment as a volunteer, and cannot well be 
refused, provided he can deposit the caution money of 200 roubles 
(£20 17s.) and can keephimself till heisasubstantive officer. Colonels 
sometimes arbitrarily raise the amount required to 1,500 roubles 
(4156 ss), thus still further enhancing the value of the power to pay; 
but practically they have no choice. The standard required is such 
as may be generally passed by a fairly intelligent lad of fourteen, 
and seventeen is the lowest age for entering the Service, so that it is 
either a premium put on laziness and stupidity, or a boy must kick 
his heels about for three years. For the last five years classes have 
been held at Elisavetgrad on the same conditions as those of the 
Nicolai Institute for pupils who have finished their secondary edu- 
cation, but there is no likelihood of their attracting a better class of 
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civilian pupils, or introducing any better material into the ranks of 
the officers of the cavalry. The course in these Junker Schools is 
two years, and in that short time they are expected to learn all the 
science and art requisite for a cavalry officer who has, among other 
duties, to teach his men riding and the training of their horses, the 
mastering of which in themselves alone requires years of study. 
Only some twenty-six to twenty-eight weeks in the year are availabie 
for study. As regards riding, the Junker during this time has from 
four to five lessons of three-quarters of an hour each, and rides with 
the squadron four weeks in the two years, or in all less than a recruit 
does in his first year. 

On joining the regiment, which the pupils of the Nicolai School 
and those from the special classes do as cornets, a time of trial and 
disenchantment begins forthem. It is the gloomiest time of the year, 
when all the roads and the country are a slough of mire, and the young 
cornet has first to buy a horse, in doing which, as a rule, he has had 
no experience, and in addition probably he has no money, for his 
“caution’’ has been spent on uniform; moreover, his 200 roubles 
(£20 17s.) would not go far, when the saddle alone costs 130 (£13 
11s.). He buys a colt three to four years old which he does not 
get attached to, for he has to hand it over to the regimental rough- 
rider to train, while he finds himself mounted on an old trooper very 
little better than those of his men, and he too often gets into such 
debt over the charger that he has purchased as to hamper himself for 
years. The ‘Standard Junkers’’ (a rank similar to the Porte-epee 
Fahnrich in the German Army, officers in all but name) are the 
worst off, being generally drafted to strange regiments when their 
time of training is over. 

The non-commissioned officers are so deficient in knowledge that 
most of the rough work in the squadrons falls on the officers, hence 
the important duties of training recruits and scouts are left principally 
to the young officers and Standard Junkers. From among the elder 
officers are selected those for such staff appointments as adjutant, pay- 

naster and the like; but many of these, although they have lost all 
enthusiasm, are only too glad to pass on these irksome duties, which, 
all-important though they are, only too often meet with no recog- 
nition. The work of a squadron leader is, however, attractive and 
full of interest, so that the young man wakes up on reaching it, and 
for a few years is so energetic that he does not care to share his work 
even with other officers. But his zeal generally only remains till he 
has earned his right to promotion. 

On the other hand, the staff officers are worse off than squadron 
commanders, for if they have only passed through the Junker School 
they never rise to the command of a regiment. They are at a serious 
disadvantage in the regiment owing to the rule that promotion with 
them means transfer. As for their tactical knowledge, except where 
they have an opportunity of refreshing it at the officers’ school 
(Staff College), it remains what it was when they joined from the 
Junker School. Generally speaking, tactical exercises have been of 
little profit in the Service, except that they have caused officers to 
study maps freely. The squadron commanders should have been 
able to guide the studies of their juniors, but are quite unfitted by 
training and habit to do so; the staff officers of the regiment are 
_ even less fitted; and the colonel can do but little without some help 
‘from below. As for officers of the General Staff being attached for 
the purpose, they, as a rule, cannot carry on the drills themselves; 
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and three or four lessons would be of little use to some thirty or forty 
pupils, of whose capabilities and knowledge of their duties the in- 
structor would necessarily be quite ignorant. 

To come now to regimental commanders, they are for the most 
part in the cavalry of the Line, not of the flesh and blood of the 
regiments they command. Their ideas, their expectations, and their 
experience of the Service have been formed under other conditions, 
and the result is a breakdown. As for officers from the General Staff, 
all their experience consists in having commanded a squadron for a 
year, often in one of the Guard regiments some ten or twelve years 
before, and being attached for six months more when already pro- 
moted to colonel to pick up their new duties. Moreover, both Staff 
and Guard officers are often appointed only for a year or two. Line 
officers generally stay with their regiments a fairly long time, and 
owing to their experience, both in drill and management, and 
thorough knowledge of all the conditions of service and life in the 
Line, they make excellent chiefs; but they are deficient in tactical 
training and are weighed down by having no hope of further ad- 
vancement, for though there is no limit of age, they are appointed 
at a time of life when no further promotion is to be expected. As 
for the superior officers, they are even greater strangers to the Line, 
and regimental duty as well, having for the most part not had such 
training as the command of a regiment gives. Their aims, however 
lofty, are often frustrated by ignorance of what every squadron leader 
knows. When men reach this stage it is too late for them to change. 
Energetic commanders may put transitory life into the bodies they 
command, but this often does not last as long as their tenure. The 
change, to be lasting, must come from below. 

The remedies suggested are, in the first place, the introduction of 
uniformity amongst the cavalry schools, giving them a three years’ 
course and limiting them to taking pupils who have been through six 
classes at a cadet school, a ‘‘Gymnasium”’ or *‘ Real-Schule.’”’” These 
pupils are of an age when all physical exercises, and particularly 
riding, can be acquired without effort and in a lasting way, while their 
general education is so far advanced that time has not to be wasted 
in teaching non-professional subjects. They should be taken straight 
from school, on the certificate of their teachers that they have passed 
the necessary standard, preference being given to the sons of cavalry 
officers and landed gentry, all expenses being vaid by the State, andi 
a smart uniform, say hussar, provided. There should be no interme- 
diate examinations, and an allowance of 500 roubles (£52 2s.) should 
be made for uniform and saddlery on leaving. Appointments to 
be made to the Line only, and on condition of serving not less than 
four and one-half years there, transfer to the Guards being admissible 
only on attaining the rank of lieutenant. Both the Nicolai and 
Elisavetgrad establishments should be kept up, and also a separate 
one, to feed the Cossack regiments in their own parts of the country, 
so as not to damage their health or patriarchal manners. Secondly, 
immediately on appointment, the young officer should be supplied 
with a horse fully trained, to be his sole property, except that it may 
not be sold until the end of from five to seven years, when it should 
be replaced by another, and so on until his retirement. When he 
leaves the regiment it should either go back to the regiment or 
become his property at a rate proportionate to the number of years 
short of that time he has served with it. Thirdly, all captains on 
the Staff, before getting a squadron command, should be compelled 
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to go through a fresh course at the officers’ school in technical 
subjects, including the theory of riding, for after ten or fifteen years 
of service they have forgotten much of what they learnt, though, if 
properly trained in the first instance, this course need not last 
longer than one year. Next, a small allowance should be made 
for table-money to commanders of squadrons, as of batteries, and a 
further allowance of from 35 (£3 13s.) to 50 (£5 4s.) roubles a month 
for out-of-pocket expenses, inseparable from his duty, out of the 
surplus from the regimental funds. Then promotion to lieutenant- 
colonel should be either by merit from amongst the captains—on 
condition of remaining with the regiment, or seniority, only three 
years, say, being necessary to qualify the ‘‘ Rotmistr’’* for promotion, 
though, of course, the promotions would have to be restricted 
according to requirements. The aim should be that at least half the 
Line regiments should be commanded by Line officers, and all reserve 
cadres should be kept for them. To qualify for the general staff 
an officer should have at least two years in command of a regiment, 
and then a year in actual charge of the finances of a regiment. 

As for tactical instruction in regiments, a great change is needed, 
far more attention being required to be paid to the solution of tactical 
problems, mentally and on paper. In frontier garrisons these can 
be put under the conditions of probable actual warfare. Uniform 
must of necessity be attractive, and it might be wise to go back to 
the hussar and lancer dress, doing away, however, with braiding and 
gold lace on the back, and the like. Garrisons are often in such deso- 
late places that many useful officers are driven out of the Service 
by sheer ennui. The remedy for this would be to put regular regi- 
ments in the place of Cossack in such garrisons as Moscow, Warsaw, 
Kiev, Odessa, Nicolaiev, Kharkov, and Kamenets-Podolsk, the 
Cossack officers caring little for society. Under the improved system 
of education, volunteers need no longer be received charily, but 
with greater freedom than ever. 

By sending them straight to the training detachment they will 
make excellent non-commissioned officers, their education making 
up for the short time they serve. 


“NAVAL AND MILITARY CO-OPERATION IN WAR.” 


By ComMANvER G. A. BaLLarp, R. N., INTELLIGENCE 
DEPARTMENT, MEDALIsT, R. U. S. I. 


(The Aldershot Military Society.) 


HENEVER anoutbreak of hostilities occurs between countries 
which are entirely separated by the sea, or by the sea and 
intervening land which neithercancross, it becomes a matter 

of the utmost importance to the belligerents to obtain the command 
of the intervening water, as affording the control of the only route 
by which either can gain access to the territory of the other. Under 
certain conditions the establishment of this command may decide 
the ultimate issue of the war, whatever may be the scope or nature 
of the accessory operations. In other cases it carries with it the 


* This corruption, like ‘‘ Rittmeister,”’ is, of course, more equivalent to major, though that 
word is also used. 
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successful accomplishment of the first step only in the general scheme 
of hostilities, which, although a necessary and therefore important 
step, requires to be followed by further action to complete the pro- 
jects which a belligerent may have in view. 

In the majority of instances of either kind the co-operation of 
land and sea forces towards a common end is necessary or expedient, 
and to an insular power such as Great Britain, whose wars are in- 
variably conducted on or across the water, an intimate knowledge of 
the true principles governing this co-operation is of supreme im- 

rtance. It frequently occurs on such occasions, and particularly 
in our own case, that the part played by the navy is almost purely 
passive. This condition of affairs exists when one side has such a 
decided naval superiority that the other makes no attempts to dispute 
it, and has consequently prevailed in all our wars for nearly a century. 
British maritime supremacy has not been challenged since the battle 
of Trafalgar, and the part played by the navy since that date has 
therefore been restricted to a more or less passive co-operation with 
the land forces, as far as its own element is concerned. That part, 
however, although not greatly in evidence, except to those who look 
deeply, is none the less a very important one, for the latent power at 
hand in case of requirement not only insures the safe transit of the 
land forces to the enemy’s country without interference from the 
enemy himself, but also prevents neutrals with unfriendly inclinations 
from becoming openly aggressive. This has been strikingly exem- 
plified quite recently. In the last year of the nineteenth century 
Great Britain was left almost entirely denuded of regular troops, at 
a time when public opinion in every military state of importance was 
violently hostile to our policy, yet not one dared to raise a hand 
against us. The passive attitude, however, does not provide us with 
any lessons on the subject of active co-operation between the services, 
except in a very minor degree, and if we wish to study that aspect of 
the general question, we must either revert to the history of our own 
wars in the old days when such co-operation was common, or turn to 
the lessons presented by wars which have taken place at a more 
recent date between other countries. We may learn a good deal 
from a study of our own actions in the past, because the strategic 
essentials in warfare of this nature remain immutable in their general 
features, but in detail, strategic requirements have undergone modifi- 
cation by the introduction of modern scientific appliances, while 
tactics, both ashore and afloat, have been revolutionized. It is more 
instructive, therefore, to take the second of these alternatives, and 
analyze the lessons to be learnt from the over-sea wars which have 
been waged in recent times by other countries. 

Two of these immediately suggest themselves to our notice, that 
is to say, the war between China and Japan in 1894, and that between 
the United States and Spain in 1898. In both these instances each 
belligerent had some pretensions at least to sea power as compared 
with the opponent, and even the vanquished in each case were able 
to make a sufficient show of resistance on the water to compel the 
victors to exert active efforts to overcome it. In the first example 
the command of the sea was only one step towards the object the 
victors had in view, in the other it determined decisively the ulti- 
mate outcome of hostilities. When China and Japan came to blows, 
the immediate cause of dispute was the occupation of Corea. Now 
it happened that China had access to Corea by land, and the loss 
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of the sea command did not therefore necessarily entail the defeat 
or surrender of the Chinese army in Corea. It is true that the 
command of the sea would have been very useful to the Chinese, 
for it would have put an immediate stop to all Japanese pretensions 
in Corea whatever, but its loss did not necessarily imply the stoppage 
of all their own. With Japan it was otherwise. For her the sea 
was the only possible route to Corea, and without the control of 
this route her aspirations must have fallen to the ground. But even 
with this control in her hands she had only advanced one step toward 
her object. While the Chinese had access to Corea by land, all the 
sea power in the world would not have enabled the Japanese to 
drive them out of the disputed territory. To effect that an adequate 
army was required, and the war presents in consequence a complete 
and instructive example of an offensive strategical plan carried to 
a successful issue by the combined action of land and sea forces. 
Generally speaking, the combination was more in the nature of a 
division of labor, in which each played its own part in its own sphere, 
than of closely concerted action, and this is usually the case under 
similar conditions. Only exceptionally does it happen that co-op- 
eration reaches the tactical stage in which the two services have to 
act in immediate support of each other in the actual presence of the 
enemy, although instances of the kind do occur. Asa rule, however, 
it is confined to a mutual inter-dependence in carrying out strategic 
objects, in which each service has to rely absolutely on the other 
to uphold its part unaided. A field army may be dependent upon 
a fleet to protect its communications with the mother country, while 
absolutely unable itself to assist in securing their safety. A fleet, 
on the other hand, however strong, may be helpless to support an 
army actively engaged with an enemy not a day’s march from the 
coast. 

With regard to the second war in question, which at first sight 
might appear to present strategical necessities much resembling in 
their general outline those which characterized the first, there is 
nevertheless a difference in one very important point. It has been 
seen that the possibility of access by land route to Corea freed China 
from the obligation to obtain the command of the sea. The loss of 
that command did not necessarily therefore entail the loss of Corea. 
But in the war between the United States and Spain, the first and 
principal objects of dispute were the Spanish West Indian and the 
Philippine Islands, and these were separated from both the contending 
parties by salt water. When, therefore, either side obtained the 
maritime supremacy, it obtained the power to prevent all access by 
the adversary to the immediate points of dispute, and could conduct 
the war how and when it liked. As soon as the Spanish squadrons 
were destroyed at Santiago and Manila, the fate of Cuba and the 
Philippines was a foregone conclusion as far as Spain was concerned. 
The Spanish armies in the islands were exactly in the position of 
besieged garrisons, cut off from all hope of relief or escape, and such 
conditions can have only one end. Surrender may be delayed, but 
must eventually come, and it is consequently evident that in cases of 
this kind the definite acquisition or loss of the command of the sea 
inevitably carries with it ultimate victory or defeat. 

This does not necessarily imply that further operations may not 
be expedient. Asa matter of fact, it has often been found that they 
are, and in the instance of the Philippines, for example, the Americans 
dispatched an army to the scene of operations with the object ‘of 
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expediting the conclusion of hostilities. But that was merely in the 
nature of a finishing blow to an enemy who was already down, and 
not as with Japan, an absolute necessity to attain the end in view. 
When Cuba was surrendered, there were 80,000 good Spanish troops 
in the island, and only a single American regiment, which affords a 
good example to the contrary. 

The essential features being as above, the operations may now be 
considered in such detail as the scope of this paper will permit. 


* 


The second of the wars which form the subject of this paper now 
claims attention. It is fully as instructive as the first, and in its 
causes in much the same way. Hostilities had their origin— 
ostensibly at least—in the state of affairs under Spanish rule in 
Cuba, and this is a point worth noting, for, like the war in Corea 
and our own in South Africa, it affords an additional illustration of 
the fact that in these days nations are more likely to come into 
collision on account of affairs in their colonies and dependencies 
than on account of affairs at home. Hence it is but reasonable to 
expect that when colonies are animated by a spirit of loyalty to the 
mother country, they should assist in the general preparations of the 
latter to meet the extra risks which are incurred by the fact of their 
existence. In other respects the lessons of this war differ materially 
from those of the first. 

For many years the outbreaks of disaffection in Cuba had attracted 
public attention in the United States, and by 1897 the feeling in 
favor of intervention had reached such a state that relations be- 
tween the two countries were getting decidedly strained. Matters 
were precipitated by the blowing up of the American battleship 
Maine in Havana Harbor—the “capital of Cuba—on the night 
of February 15th, 1898, with great loss of life. This curious 
and tragic occurrence has been the subject of great controversy, 
Americans fully believing that it occurred through Spanish agencies, 
which Spaniards as uncompromisingly deny, and there is something 
to be said in favor of either view. If it was really an accidental 
explosion on the board the ship herself, it was certainly a strange 
coincidence that it should happen at this particular time; but, on 
the other hand, the Spaniards had much to lose and little to gain by 
such an incident, and it is difficult to believe that they could have 
been intentionallv guilty of causing it. That, however, is immaterial 
here, and it is sufficient to know that it practically brought matters 
toa head. . 

On April 21st an ultimatum was sent to the Spanish Government 
from America demanding the evacuation of Cuba, and an American 
squadron was ordered to the coast of the island to enforce a blockade 
which was proclaimed the same day. As in the case of China and 
Japan, therefore, belligerent action "preceded the formal declaration 
of war to prevent the enemy from strengthening his position. The 
primary object of this blockade was to cut off the large Spanish 
army in Cuba at once from its home bases. Thenceforward it 
became absolutely dependent upon local sources of supply for 
everything, and these could provide no munitions of war, and only 
a totally inadequate amount of food. Throughout the war it re- 
mained the principal object of the Americans to maintain this state 
of affairs, and rightly so, for it constituted the real — of their 
strategic position ana the real weakness of their enemy’s 
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War was formally declared on April 25th. At that time a 
squadron of four Spanish cruisers with two torpedo boat destroyers 
was lying at the Cape de Verde Islands under Admiral Cervera. 
Four days after, they were dispatched by the Spanish Government to 
the West Indies without receiving any reinforcement. Under the 
circumstances this was perhaps the worst strategic blunder that 
could have been made. The squadron was hopelessly outmatched by 
the enemy in those parts, both as to individual ships and collective 
force. It could expect to effect nothing, therefore, in the way of 
raising the American blockade of Cuba, and still less in the way of 
establishing a blockade or taking any offensive action of its own. 
On the other hand, by proceeding to the West Indies while the rest 
of the Spanish navy remained in home ports, it plaved exactly into 
the enemy’s hands, by getting within easy striking distance of his 
superior force and giving him the opportunity, as it were, to deal with 
that navy in detail. It is true, that its disappearance into the 
unknown after sailing caused much ignorant apprehension of attack 
along the American seaboard, and yielding for once to popular alarm, 
the American Government kept a squadron on their own coast for 
defensive purposes; but this is perhaps hardly to be wondered at, 
for even here in England many people persist in believing that the 
main object of an enemy’s fleet will be to bombard promenade 
piers and bathing machines. Indeed, on the whole, the American 
alarmists had perhaps some justification, for the mere fact of the 
dispatch of a squadron at all, under the circumstances, proved that 
the Epanish Government held peculiar notions of war, and were 
apparently capable of issuing orders of a very incomprehensible 
nature. 

That Admiral] Cervera himself was under no illusions as to his 
certain fate is evident from his letters at the time; but he had to 
obey orders and go. After crossing the Atlantic he touched at two 
neutral West Indian ports, and eventually succeeded in slipping past 
the American scouting cruisers unobserved, and reached Santiago—a 
port ‘near the southeast extremity of Cuba—on May roth. For the 
moment he was safe, but he knew that he had only succeeded in 
effecting a respite, and not a final escape. Santiago was well adapted 
for his immediate purpose of shelter and evasion, being an extensive 
land-locked harbor, with a very narrow entrance, defended by mines 
and batteries on either hand, and consequently only open to a sea 
attack at great risk to the attacking force. In such a harbor, on 
the coast of Spain, Cervera would have been permanently secure, as 
the land surrounding it would have been safe from attack as well 
as the entrance. In Cuba this was not the case, and hence his 
security was only temporary. 

Meanwhile the American fleet had been maintaining the blockade 
of the Cuban ports, which was accompanied by some partially 
successful cable-cutting operations, and occasional shellings of the 
coast works at various points. The object of the latter was to obtain 
a general knowledge of the defensive arrangements, by tempting the 
enemy to open fire and disclose their position, which they invariably 
did. Herein is a lesson for officers commanding coast defenses, 
especially new or inconspicuous works. It may be taken as a good 
general rule that ships of war will not seriously attack coast defenses, 
except as a preparation for the immediate disembarkation of troops, 
which will be in transports accompanying them at no great distance. 
If they approach forts alone, their object will either be to make a 
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feint to divert attention from important operations about to be under- 
taken elsewhere out of sight, or to ascertain the nature of a position 
by reconnaissance. The former was a favorite trick of the Japanese, 
and the latter was frequently practised by the Americans, on a large 
scale at Porto Rico, and a small one in other places. 

While the American sea forces were thus employed, an army was 
being mobilized at Tampa—on the coast of Florida—composed 
mainly of volunteers. Several projects for its immediate employ- 
ment in Cuba were advanced from different sources, but the American 
Government refused to consider any of them until it was quite certain 
of the safety of the sea passage. In this they acted differently from 
the Japanese Government at the outbreak of the war in Corea; but 
the circumstances were different, and each in its own case acted 
rightly. There was no American force in Cuba requiring immediate 
support, nor could the enemy do anything now to strengthen his 
position in the island. There was consequently time to do everything 
in order, and no excuse or object in running risks. 

A demand for the services of the land forces, however, was not 
long in coming. For some little while after Cervera’s arrival in 
Santiago his whereabouts was a matter of perplexity to his enemy, 
because the harbor in which he lay was so conformed that his ships 
could not be seen from the outside. Eventually, however, his 
presence there became known with certainty, partly through the 
reports of the Cuban insurgents, and partly through reconnaissances 
ashore undertaken by individual American officers. 

It was obviously desirable to take steps to insure that he did not 
elude his opponents again, and the Americans first decided to sink a 
ship in the mouth of the harbor, and so block him in. A collier 
named the Merrimac was selected for the purpose, but although 
the attempt was carried out with great audacity, it failed because, 
owing to a damaged rudder, she sank lengthwise in the channel, in- 
stead of across it. On the whole, it was decidedly better for the 
Americans that she did. Had the \/errimac blocked the entrance, 
it is certain, of course, that Cervera could not have got out; but the 
American object should have been to let him come out, and then 
destroy him, just as they afterwards did. It was equally certain 
also that Sampson could not have got in to attack him, and had that 
been the condition of affairs later on, the presence of the Spanish 
fleet inside the harbor-—as will presently be seen—might have 
turned the scale at a critical moment against the American forces, 
and landed the combined expedition, which shortly followed, in 
disaster. The sinking of this vessel was therefore a strategic error, 
especially at a harbor with a very narrow entrance which could 
easily be watched. 

When the expedient of blocking the channel had been tried and 
proved a failure, something else had to be done. It was evident all 
along that Cervera was beyond the reach of the American fleet un- 
aided, for any attempt to force an entrance through the mine fields 
would certainly have caused the loss of American vessels, and that 
was precisely what they wished to avoid. The arguments were the 
same as in the case of the Japanese, when after Admiral Ting at 
Port Arthur and Wei-hai-Wei. It would clearly be a mistake to 
sacrifice ships in the very effort to establish a naval superiority if 
reasonable hopes were seen of effecting that object by other means at 
hand. Other means were therefore resorted to, by utilizing the land 
forces in conjunction with the ships to establish this naval superi- 
ority, on parallel lines to the Japanese operations in question. 
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With this object in view, an army of about 15,000 men was 
embarked at Tampa early in June, under General Shafter. The 
arrangements for the embarkation and transport of this force appear 
to have been defective, but the Americans were quite new to work of 
that kind, and had no permanently organized sea transport depart- 
ment. A squadron was detailed to escort the troopships, and the 
expedition was ready for sailing on June 8th. Its departure was 
delayed for six days, however, by a rumor that Spanish cruisers had 
been sighted off the coast. This was a very improbable contingency 
under the circumstances, and it may appear at first sight, that the 
Americans were unduly nervous. As a matter of fact, however, 
their action was undoubtedly correct. The presence of Spanish 
cruisers at such a time and place, although improbable, was not 
impossible, and there was nothing to be gained by running risks. 
Eventually it transpired that the vessels which had caused such 
apprehension were cruisers of their own navy, proceeding from north- 
ern ports to reinforce the blockade, and when this was known, the 
convoy of transports was dispatched on its way on June 14th. It 
reached the southern shores of Cuba on June 21st, and proceeded to 
Daiquiri, a village on the open coast line lying 15 miles to the east 
of the entrance of Santiago harbor. For the requirements of dis- 
embarkation, a much better point would have been Guantanamo, 
considerably further to the east; but the distance of this place by 
land from Santiago was prohibitive, considering the bad nature of 
the country. Disembarkation at Daiquiri presented difficulties, but 
being favored by the weather, was completed by June 25th. and the 
advance began forthwith. 

It had been intended to attach a siege train to the expedition, 
which was left behind by mistake. This, however, really mattered 
little, as it was found that it would have been impossible ‘to get it to 
the front in time, and given a proper tactical programme of 
co-operation, the ships could supply its place. The conditions, in 
fact, presented a close resemblance to those under which the Japanese 
conducted their operations against Wei-hai-Wei. The first objective 
in both cases was a hostile fleet lying inside the harbor. With a 
siege train favorably placed the army could dislodge this fleet and 
probably take the town as well; but without such an instrument, 
it could only act effectively by capturing the sea defenses of the 
harbor entrance, and thus, as it were, open the gates by enabling 
its own ships to clear the mine field unopposed and come in. Once 
inside, they would easily command the whole situation, by first 
destroying the inferior hostile fleet and then attacking from in rear 
the formidable land defenses encircling the town, or, if necessary, 
transporting the army across the harbor and landing it under cover 
of their guns to effect the latter object. In the absence of a siege 
train, therefore, the forts defending the narrow harbor entrance 
were the key to the situation, and this was evidently realized by 
General Miles, the Commander-in-Chief in the States, and by Ad- 
miral Sampson. 

Unfortunately it was not realized by the officer in command of 
the expeditionary troops (General Shafter), who decided to make the 
town itself—which lay at the head of the bay seven miles off from 
the forts in question—his first object of attack. His only reason was 
that the bulk of the enemy’s force lay there, and in deciding thus he 
made an error, both strategically and tactically; strategically, be- 
cause he had been told that the principal objective of the expedition 
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was the enemy’s ships which the enemy’s army as placed did not 
stand in the way of reaching, and tactically, because by his plan he 
cut himself off from the support of the fleet to make a direct frontal 
attack on an entrenched force numerically equal to his own, which, 
with the assistance of the fleet, he could have got at just as quickly 
in flank or rear. Possibly he feared that the enemy would escape 
him, but even then he must have seen on reflection that the escape 
could only be temporary if the hostile sea power was broken, a fact 
which even the Spanish Government realized. Possibly, also, he 
yielded to the natural impulse to bring off a good fight, an impulse 
which demands every sympathy from the services, but should only 
be gratified when it furthers the general operations or when no 
better course is open, neither of which were by any means the case. 
What he expected to do in the event of thus capturing Santiago it is 
impossible to say, for so far from being able then to dislodge the 
enemy’s fleet—which lay close off the town—he would only have 
placed himself within range of their heavy armaments against which 
he had nothing to reply. As things turned out, he failed even to 
penetrate the Spanish lines. 

With the fixed intention, however, of making the town itself his 
objective he marched from the point of disembarkation on June 25th, 
and arrived in front of the Spanish position on the 27th. On July 
1st he carried the outworks and suburbs of the town by assault, but 
found he could get no further and entrenched himself for the night. 
Next day he repulsed a counter-attack by the Spaniards, but still 
could make no progress, and now found himself in an awkward 
position after losing 1500 men. In the evening he wired home to 
say that the Spanish main lines were impregnable, and that he was 
considering the advisability of a temporary withdrawal. Under the 
circumstances this would probably have meant the failure of the 
expedition, for the rainy season was almost due, and a long period 
would have had to elapse before he could be adequately reinforced. 
Fortunately for himself, however, he determined to hold his ground 
for one more day, for this just gave the enemy time to release him 
from his predicament by perpetrating a singularly opportune blunder. 

~ It has already been noticed that the coast blockading fleet had 
undertaken cable-cutting operations at various points. They failed, 
however, to render the telegraphic isolation of the island complete, 
and Santiago was still in communication with Madrid. News had 
been wired of the American operations, and a peremptory reply was 
dispatched by the Spanish Government to Cervera—probably under 
pressure of ignorant public opinion—directing him to endeavor to 
escape from the harbor forthwith. This was on July 2d, the very 
day on which Shafter was reporting his own dilemma to Washington. 
For the second time Cervera had no option but to obey orders which 
were against his own judgment. Actual escape for him was impos- 
sible, as he had no shoes to escape to. Equally impossible was it 
for him to hope to defeat an enemy overwhelmingly superior. His 
orders allowed him no discretion, however, and on July 3d he made 
his attempt to break away, which ended in the annihilation of his 
whole command. This altered the entire situation, for the American 
fleet was now released from its immediate duty of watching the 
enemy’s vessels, and could utilize its offensive power in direct tactical 
support of the army. Shafter consequently continued to hold on 
where he was, while Sampson moved his ships into positions from 
which they were within high-angle bombarding range of the Spanish 
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town and defenses at the head of the bay, but screened from the 
forts of the entrance, and there opened fire. After some days this 
produced the desired effect, and the Spanish general in command 
wired to Madrid, explaining the sufferings of his men and the hope- 
lessness of his position. In reply he received permission to capitulate, 
which he did on July 16th with all his force. 

The destruction of Cervera’s fleet ended the necessity of main- 
taining an American force in the island, and as the health of the 
troops was getting very bad, they were withdrawn to their own 
country, leaving a regiment to garrison Santiago. No further opera- 
tions of importance took place in Cuba itself, and very shortly after 
the Spanish Government recognized that the island was lost past 
hope of recovery and made overtures for peace. 

Meanwhile the American squadron on the China Station, under 
Commodore Dewey, had been conducting independent operations 
against the Philippine Islands. These commenced with an attack on 
the small Spanish squadron in Manila with the forts supporting it, 
and the Commodore, having a fleet of greatly superior force, had little 
difficulty in defeating the enemy rapidly and effectively with 
practical immunity to his own ships. The work was well and 
thoroughly carried out, and when completed, it left the Spanish 
garrison in the Philippines isolated from home in the same fashion as 
their comrades in Cuba, To expedite their surrender, it was deemed 
expedient by the American authorities to dispatch a force of troops 
to the scene, but as events transpired, this was a superfluous pro- 
ceeding from that point of view, for negotiations for peace were far 
advanced before they arrived, and the islands with their garrison 
had actually been surrendered by the signing of the peace protocol 
before the American troops were ready to take the field. As a 
matter of fact, a combined naval and military attack on Manila, 
ending in its capture, did take place on August 18th, but that was 
carried out in ignorance of the proclamation of peace the day before. 
The troops were required, however, at once as an army of occupation 
and were fully employed for three years after in repressing native 
insurrections. 

While operations were in progress in Cuba, another naval and 
military expedition attacked the Spanish Island of Porto Rico, but 
it met with so little resistance that the undertaking was not par- 
ticularly interesting, and no other operations bearing on the subject 
of this paper took place during the war. Peace was proclaimed on 
August 12th. 

The relative positions of the two countries during this war claim 
notice as being very instructive. From the outset there was no 
suggestion of an invasion in force by either side of the home terri- 
tories of the other, such as occurred between China and Japan. 
This was not on account of the greater distances apart of the com- 
batants, for, as was shown by our own experience in South Africa, 
the distance at which a war may be waged across the water is prac- 
tically unlimited provided that there is no risk of interference on 
the water itself. The abstention in the war in question arose chiefly 
from two other causes. In the first place the American military 
organization was not adapted to an invasion in force of the home 
territory of even a moderately strong state. In the second place, 
although the Americans were stronger on the water from the first— 
having five battleships proper to the Spaniards’ one—and although 
in the course of the war their relative position became stronger still, 
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they steadfastly kept in view the serious dangers to which transports 
must be exposed on approaching a coast with its torpedo boat defense 
intact. On the part of Spain invasion was out of the question, 
although the Spanish army on a war footing could muster half a 
million trained regulars. Spain’s weakness on the sea prevented 
all the home army and the greater part of the colonial army from 
taking any part in the war. In Cuba the bulk of the Spanish 
garrison was concentrated about Havana, and the Americans had 
no intention of allowing that large force to come into play if they 
could help it. In this they were successful, for the Havana garrison 
was never engaged throughout. 

These conditions present many analogies to those which would 
prevail in the event of war between Great Britain and any continental 
power with outlying dependencies, except Russia. Unless under 
very exceptional circumstances, it is doubtful if we should attempt to 
invade the enemy’s home territory, and if our existing naval superi- 
ority is maintained, it is even more doubtful if they would attempt 
to invade ours. If this naval superiority was properly utilized, their 
colonial garrisons would be cut off from their home bases, and their 
services lost to their country, without further effort on our part, 
as was the case with the Spanish armies in Cuba and the Philippines. 

This, however, is merely the repetition of a very old story. The 
most interesting point really in both these wars is in connection with 
the means adopted to attain that definite naval superiority—recog- 
nized by both the Americans and Japanese as the first essential— 
which can only be established by the destruction of the enemy’s ships. 
In three separate instances the fleet had to rely upon the assistance 
of the army to effect this object, and each instance conveys a lesson 
of its own. In the case of Port Arthur the operations were rendered 
futile, as regards their immediate objective, by the fault of the sea 
forces themselves, which, by failing to maintain an uninterrupted 
watch on the harbor, gave Ting his chance of escape. In the case 
of Santiago the undertaking was within an ace of disaster and only 
saved at the last moment by a timely and serious error on the part 
of the enemy. On this occasion the fault lay with the land forces, 
who failed to co-operate with the fleet on the only lines in which 
effective co-operation was possible. In the case of Wei-hai-Wei the 
operations were a model, both as regards general idea and detail of 
execution, which deserved the rapid and complete success they 
achieved. 

It cannot be said, however, that these three expeditions point 
infallibly to the conclusion that we must undertake similar expedi- 
tions of our own, in the event of war with a maritime state. Unless 
under very exceptional circumstances, we are not likely to follow the 
Japanese precedent of invading an enemy’s home territory for the 
purpose of attacking a fleet situated in a home base, and we have no 
right to anticipate that our opponents will repeat such a fundamental 
error as the Spaniards did, in dispatching a considerable portion of 
their whole naval forces to get locked up in a remote insular harbor 
in close proximity to our own territories. Still, these incidents did 
occur, and as with certain modification they. may occur again, they 
are deserving of serious attention. ” 
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The Russian Advance.* 


in and impressions of European Russia, Siberia and Manchuria. 
The published book is a credit to Harper & Brothers. 
Two maps aid in making the text clear. One illustrates the “ His- 
toric Russian Advance;’’ the other shows “ Russia’’ in comparison 
with ‘‘the remainder of Europe and Asia.’’ Five appendixes enable 
the reader to become acquainted with some of the agreements 
entered into by the countries most interested in the Far Eastern 
question. 

The author’s sentiments are decidedly pro-Russian notwith- 
standing the fact that he entered the dominions of the Czar some- 
what prejudiced against the great Slav nation. 

The book is written in expressive, idiomatic and at times unusu- 
ally forcible language with a tendency in places to a somewhat dic- 
tatorialtone. The best chapter is the last one of the book, ‘‘ Three 
Russians of World Fame,’’ wherein the author describes his inter- 
views with the three men that ‘‘loom so vastly that they have taken 
the attention of the entire contemporary world’’: Sergius Witte, 
Minister of Finance; Tolstoi; and Pobyedonostseff, Procurator of the 
Holy Synod. 

We have seldom read a book so bristling with parenthetical ex- 
pressions. In many places the style would have been strengthened 
by ridding the text of these expressions and giving the information 
in the form of foot-notes. We quote from page 143: 

‘*The courage of the Japanese is admitted very willingly, even by 
the Russians themselves. ‘Yes, indeed, they will fight. There is 
no doubt about it,’ said a young Russian officer, returning from the 
Mukden campaign (a man, by the way, who, at twenty-nine, had 
won a distinguished decoration, and who was informed in the minu- 
test details of the strategy of every one of Napoleon’s battles, of 
Frederick the Great’s battles, and of all the battles fought by Grant, 
Sherman, Sheridan, Lee and Jackson in the Civil War, and who 
pronounced Sheridan the ablest strategist of them all).”’ 

What have these new parenthetical facts to do with the ad- 
missions made by the Russians that the Japanese are courageous? 


|* a series of nineteen chapters the author records his experiences 


* The Russian Advance. By Albert J. Beveridge. Harper & Brothers, N. Y., 1903. 
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Absolutely nothing. As far as ‘‘the minutest details of the strategy "’ 
of the soldiers mentioned is concerned, we question the ability of 
anyone other than an educated soldier to be a competent judge of 
the young Russian officer’s attainments. 

The author is certainly the prince of interviewers. During his 
journey he took advantage of every opportunity to converse with 
all classes in Russia. From the highest state officials to the com- 
mon soldier and the laborer—all had to stand his cross-fire of ques- 
tions. The conversations with these different men, as reported by 
the interpreters, are all to the point and very interesting, although 
we cannot always agree with the general inferences drawn therefrom. 
The main theme of the book, as would be expected from the title, 
deals with the advance of Russia across Siberia to the Pacific, thence 
through Manchuria to the present strongholds at Port Arthur and 
Dalny; the secondary theme deals with the Russian character 
and with Russian institutions. In addition to these two parts 
there are digressions on American needs and American progress in 
the Orient, on the German in the Orient, and on the Japanese. 

A careful study of this very timely book will reward the reader 
by giving him a fair grasp of the elusive Russian character; a fair 
understanding of the reasons for the irresistible advance of the ‘‘ gray- 
clad, militant figure’’ from the banks of the Volga to the shores of 
the frozen Pacific, thence to the open waters of the Yellow Sea; 
and finally, by giving him a fair interpretation of the present critical 
state of affairs in Manchuria and Korea. 

If we were asked what general conclusion can be drawn from 
this book, we should unhesitatingly say that it is the following: 
Russia isin Manchuria to stay, and a struggle with Japan for supremacy 
in the Orient is sure to come—if not now, then within a year or a 
decade, time matters little, but it is sure to come. 

A very interesting chapter is the one devoted to ‘‘ The Soldier of 
the Russian Advance and the Soldier of Japan.’’ Yet there are a 
number of statements in it that are too sweeping and still others 
that the experiences of our own army in China will hardly sub- 
stantiate. We shall quote one of each kind. “. . » ee 
horses can live where other horses would languish and die; and, as 
you see, our soldiers thrive on the simplest and plainest fare. The 
Russian soldier can live on the country in any part of the world, 
and that is something no other soldier in the world can do, not even 
the Japanese.’ So reasoned a Russian officer.” 

Again on the next page (140): 

‘The Russian soldier’s ability to make friends with the people 
with whom he mingles, and even with those whom he conquers, 
is one of his striking characteristics, and common to all Russians.” 
We should like to get the evidence on this point of the poor Chinamen 
at Tung Chow after the Russian and French occupation of that town 
and untilthey were ousted by the indignant protests of humane 
soldiers and their places taken by the heroic little Japs. 

The struggle between Russia and Japan when it does come will 
not be influenced one way or other by the statements of Russian 
officers. It will be decided by armament, equipment, organization, 
fire discipline, strategy, financial and physical resources, as all 
great struggles between powerful nations are decided. 

We shall make a final quotation. Speaking of the copy books 
in the hands of Russian school children, and comparing them with 
copy books seen by the author inthe Philippines, he says (pp. 418, 19): 
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‘Scores of copy books were examined in various towns of Luzon, 
and the printed copy at the top of the page was reproduced with 
almost the precision of an engraving. No American copy book 
has been seen which presents such perfect, literal, exact reproduc- 
tion of the copy at the top of the page as those made by the Philip- 
pine children in our American schools in the Philippines. This 
superiority of penmanship on the part of the Filipino children over 
Russian children does not, by any manner of means, indicate greater 
intelligence of the former; it indicates first of all a peculiar adeptness 
in copying and in all things done by the hand, which is a character- 
istic of the Filipino and Malay everywhere; it indicates, in the second 
place, the superiority of our American method oj teaching.”’ 

We should like to know where the Spaniard and his 350 years’ 
training of the Filipino come in? Wherever the Spaniard has been 
the ruler, the natives, whether Cuban, Portorican, Filipino, Mexican, 
or South American, write in copy books in the same engraved style 
that the author discovered in the Philippines and that he credits to 
our superior American method of teaching. Before a single American 
school-teacher dreamed of teaching the Filipino, the natives for whole 
decades had been turning out copies similar to the school-books 
seen by the author. Let us give to the disinherited Spaniard credit 
for some of the accomplishments now being shown by the natives 
whom he once ruled. 

This book on Russia is the best book about the Orient from a com- 
mercial standpoint that has appeared since Lord Beresford’s book 
on ‘The Break-Up of China;”’ and it is the only one that we know 
of by a shrewd American, getting his information at first hand by in- 
terviewing all classes, and giving as the results of personal experi- 
ence by interpreting the present conditions, the sentiments, and the 
tendencies of the great Russian people. 


The Story of a Soldier’s Life.* 


may well be read by both officers and enlisted men. Viscount 

Wolseley, Field Marshal, tells his story in so simple a man- 
ner, ‘‘setting down naught in malice,’”’ and that story details so much 
of his experience and presents to his brother soldiers, without preju- 
dice, such sad revelations of the sufferings of the man at the front, 
due to maladministration, that every officer of extended service in 
the field during the time of war must welcome this warning, and feel 
strengthened in a determination to prevent any recurrence of these 
criminal neglects in future wars. 

But officers and men in the American Army would hardly take 
Marshal Wolseley for an example in writing their stories of their 
military histories. It would be dangerous now to tell the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, as Wolseley does. 

Imagine a general in the United States service indulging in com- 
ments such as the following when he writes his sad experiences from 
1898 to 1904: 


|" this book be not already in the Post Library, send for it. It 


* The Story of a Soldier's Lije, by Field Marshal Viscount Wolseley,G.C.M.G. N. Y., 
Scribner's Sons, 1903. 
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Page 143: ‘‘ The fighting characteristics of our soldiers and regi- 
mental officers were soconspicuous throughout the battle of Inkerman 
that we have been content to forget the culpable professional ig- 
norance of those who had been selected to command them. May 
God defend us in future against any similar reckless selection.’ 

He might long to write this, but he would not dare to do it now. 

Marshal Wolseley speaks of ‘‘the war-ignorant Government,”’ 
and states positively that in the Crimean War the English ‘“‘ Army 
was unfit for war and unprovided with the administrative services, 
or the reserves of men, without which no regular army can long 
exist in the field.”’ 

Again, page 106: ‘‘It was our officers of all degrees who were 
generally ignorant of their work, and the most striking examples of 
military ignorance were the great majority of those who have been 
selected to be our generals and our brigadiers and for the staff 
of the army generally.” 

But more than mere statements of this nature are to be found in 
this story. The Marshal is often very specific, and gives ample 
proof of the fact that he writes the plain truth without prejudice. 

It is, therefore, proper to ask, what were the services of the 
Marshal—what were his experiences that he should lay bare to the 
world the shortcomings of his government and the crudity of its 
war establishment—the sufferings of the English soldier due to 
official incompetency at headquarters. 

A review cannot detail the service of Field Marshal Viscount 
Wolseley. It is a long story. But from the two volumes we find 
that a well-educated Christian youth—the son of a British dragoon 
officer—a reading, studious lad, joined,in March 12, 1852, as an en- 
sign, the provisional battalion of the 8oth, now cailed the South 
Staffordshire Regiment, served in Burmah 1852-3, was badly wounded 
and sent home; joined the light division in the Crimea, 1854. Had 
hard service in the trenches as assistant engineer, 1854-55; was in 
assaults and in sap duty, and was badly wounded, 1856; was ap- 
pointed to the staff, but rejoined the goth Light Infantry at Alder- 
shot in 1856. He was with the army in India at the time of the 
mutiny, then in China, where his experience is of great interest, 
sirice his story is full of life and action; thence to the command 
of the expedition in Canada against Riel, the leader of the Red River 
Rebellion. He had been sent to Canada with his regiment at the 
time of the Trent affair, and had been promoted to the position of 
quartermaster-general ; had visited the Southern Confederate Army, 
and had written his estimate of Lee and his generals; thence he had 
returned to England and had been selected to conduct the Ashantee 
War, which he concluded with honor to the English arms, and which 
success had brought to him the promotion to the rank of major- 
general ; sent to Natal as English commissioner in charge of the affairs 
of English South African colonies, and at one time was in charge of 
all civil and military administration in the Transvaal and Natal. 
His victory at Tel-el-Kebir in 1882 caused him to be gazetted Baron 
Wolseley of Cairo. Then followed the Soudan campaign and his 
services as Commander-in-Chief in Ireland. A field marshal in 
1894, he became commander-in-chief in 1895, and served until 1900. 

This is the career of the English soldier who writes the story 
of his life, and the writings of a man of the experiences of Marshal 
Wolseley are of value to every military man, and they will be wel- 
comed and read. 
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Military men of experience in war will find much in these pages 
calculated to inspire and encourage young officers, and enough of 
exposure of bad methods in civil supervision to warn all against 
maladministration. The interest in campaigns and the sympathy 
with the writer is kept through both of the volumes, and the military 
reader will wish that there had been a third. At times the Marshal 
makes the reader feel that he is with him in his perilous adventures, 
and it may be said of these books that they attract and interest you 
from the first chapter to the last. The military reader will find in 
this narrative much to encourage the young and ambitious subordi- 
nate, and many notes of warning for those who may be entrusted 
with large or independent commands. 

His service in the Burmese War, 1852-53, where he was danger- 
ously wounded, prepared him for his gallant service in the Crimea. 
Here he won the cross of the Legion of Honor, but he was again 
wounded, and lost the use of one eye. He speaks glowingly of the 
bravery and devotion of the British soldier, and he makes the reader 
that soldier’s admirer and friend. Well may the men in the ranks 
be anxious to serve under such a general—and they could not forget 
that he had in person endured all the hardships they had been 
or could be called upon to endure. Hence the willing obedience 
and the prompt support he received not only from the English Army, 
but also from the English Navy. 

On page 69, Vol. I, the field marshal speaks of leading a storming 
party agaist Meeah-Toon’s position March 19, 1853. It must make 
the young officer’s eyes open wide to find out that, after all, storming 
a stronghold is a delightfully thrilling experience. 

‘‘Starting with a yell, everyone near us cheering lustily—what 
a supremely delightful moment it was! No one in cold blood can 
imagine how intense is the pleasure of such a position who has not 
experienced it himself.” 

This seems to have been written in 1903, when the marshal 
had reached the age of seventy, and it was fifty years since he had 
enjoyed these ‘“‘revelings in a true sense of glory.”’ After his long 
experience in active campaigning, he must have been impelled to 
hold out this incentive to young officers to do their duty, through 
fear that some might permit their natural distaste for dying in a 
ditch to overcome that sense of duty and responsibility. 

It is interesting, however, to know that the young English”en- 
sign enjoyed leading brave men in battle, and in the end was pro- 
moted for showing intelligent personal gallantry in action. 

Some credit, however, must be given to the leaders of charges 
and assaults who do not pretend to enjoy these events, and who do 
take all the risk with their faculties fully alive to the dangers in- 
curred, and, with disregard of pain from wounds, succeed in their 
assault, and do a little of this rejoicing when they find that they are 
still alive. This class of men we require and search for, since the 
‘delighted fellows’? seem to be scarce—yes, are very hard to find. 

However, the service of General Wolseley was that of intelligent 
zeal, and whether he enjoyed a charge or not, he writes that he lost 
all sense of personal danger when he found himself selected to per- 
form daring deeds, and we know now that he was a dashing leader, 
and lived through it all. This gives a value to the story which naught 
else could give, and we live with him as we read and rejoice in his 
advancement. 

There is too much to be learned from this “‘soldier’s life’’ to permit 
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of our repeating ‘‘the story”’ in this short review of the book. Let 
the volumes be read by military men who desire to be in touch 
with anactorinimportant military operations. Such a reader will 
find food for profound meditation, and before we have another war 
in which the United States may become seriously involved with an 
army or a navy, which may be up to date, and not a sham, it is well 
to reflect upon the errors of the past as depicted by this honored old 
soldier. 
Seconp Corps.” 


A Little Garrison. * 


introduction the translator has seen fit to add to the work, 
He seems to be afraid that the reader might not accept all the 
statements made by Lieutenant Bilse as true and typical for the whole 
German army, and he tries to prove the author’s case in advance. 
Unfortunately, many of his statements of fact are either wholly or 
partly incorrect, and his conclusions can therefore not be accepted. 
He says that part of the examination of witnesses at the court-martia! 
was conducted secretly, which is correct, and adds, that their evidence 
was of highly sensational character, of which he knows nothing, 
for it has not been made public. Having read the stenographic 
report of the proceedings I am in position to say that the evidence 
taken secretly cannot have been of much moment. The fact that 
the court made very little use of its right to exclude the public was 
indeed commented upon favorably by the opposition press in Ger- 
many. In order to strengthen his position the translator states 
that Lieutenant Briisewitz was sentenced to a mild type of con- 
finement for two years, for killing a civilian without provocation, 
and pardoned after a twelvemonth. Briisewitz was sentenced to 
four years’ imprisonment and dismissal from the army. He was 
pardoned to take part in the South African war, and was killed at 
Elandslagte. The translator says that a young navy lieutenant 
received a very mild sentence for stabbing a former schoolfellow 
who had not saluted him properly. The facts are that Ensign 
Hissener had rebuked his victim for not saluting him, and put the 
man under arrest for a clear case of insubordination. When the 
man attempted to get away Hiissener stabbed and killed him. He 
was sentenced to two years and seven months’ confinement, and 
dismissed the army. It is far from me to defend or even excuse the 
acts committed by these two men, but we might as well tell the 
truth. Besides, it must not be forgotten that dismissal from the 
service is an extremely severe punishment. It does not merely 
end the officer’s military career; it kills him socially, and makes him 
an outcast for life. He is shunned by everybody, and it is prac- 
tically impossible for him to ever regain a social position. Dis- 
missal in disgrace is a far more severe punishment than imprison- 
ment for a long term. 
In order to impress his readers with the importance of the book, 
the translator has made a charge which can hardly be pardoned. 
He makes the officers which Bilse has portrayed members of a 
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regiment of cavalry. In the original they belong to the Train, i. ¢., 
to the corps that, in times of peace, drills men to be drivers, and in 
war manages the ammunition, baggage and provision trains. The 
distinction is obvious. The cavalry is the arm most sought for, 
while the Train is not considered part of the fighting force. The 
Train is largely officered by men who, for various reasons, cannot 
serve in the line. These reasons are not always reflections upon the 
ability or the character of the officers transferred to the Train, but 
frequently they are. If, for instance, a young officer has a good 
knowledge of the treatment of horses, but lacks certain soldierly 
qualities, or under the influence of excitement is apt to lose control 
of himself, the colonel, fearing that sooner or later something may 
happen damaging the good name of the regiment and his own repu- 
tation as commander, may recommend that the young man be 
transferred to the Train. What happens there is not of as much 
moment as if it happened in one of the crack cavalry regiments. 
How the translator has obscured this important point is seen when 
he says that Lieutenant Biise ‘‘lost all his illusions concerning the 
character and duties of an officer’s calling.’’ Now Lieutenant Bilse 
can never have harbored any illusions, for when he decided to become 
an officer he chose the 7rat, or a troop that is occupied with train- 
ing draught horses and drivers in peace and managing wagon trains 
in war. He deliberately selected a part of the army that never 
could come near the enemy, never draw a saber except for parade, 
and remained as far from the firing line as possible. It is extremely 
seldom that an aspirant for the epaulettes joins the 7rain, and 
when it happens it can certainly not be said that the young man 
wanted to become a soldier, or had illusions about an officer’scalling. 
He desired the privilege connected with the German officer’s social 
position, but did not care to take upon himself duties that require 
a special effort, and he certainly did not wish to risk his precious 
life. As an officer Lieutenant Bilse was not a success; his superiors 
were not satisfied with his work; his comrades openly disliked him; 
he ran heavily into debt, and had already been gently forced to 
hand in his resignation when his book appeared. 

The book itself possesses no literary merit. The statement of 
the translator, that it aroused public attention when it appeared, is 
not quite correct. Nobody paid any attention to it until copies 
were sent to several persons who served as models for the author. 
Then the police suppressed it, and the natural consequence was a 
tremendous demand for copies. Even if we admit that everything 
said in the book is true, this cannot excuse Lieutenant Bilse for ex- 
posing the private affairs and vices of his comrades and their wives 
to the public. The attempt to make a hero out of him cannot suc- 
ceed, for he freely admitted that he wrote the book for the money 
he was promised for it. The original is nasty, almost disgusting, 
and the translator has done well to smooth over the worst passages. 

But the main question is, of course, whether Lieutenant Bilse has 
given us a true and representative picture of the life of German 
officers. This must be denied in spite of the fact that he told the truth 
in regard to some of the happenings at Forbach, the ‘‘ Little Garri- 
son”’ he describes. The fact that almost all the officers of his regi- 
ment were punished, some of them severely, shows that the condi- 
tions were very bad, but proves in addition that the authorities 
did not approve of them. ‘There are undoubtedly other garrisons 
where similar conditions prevail. Recklessness is not a bad trait 
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in a soldier, and it is not strange when it manifests itself in a wrong 
way. There are many garrisons in Germany where from twenty 
to thirty unmarried officers are stationed, ranging in age from 
eighteen to thirty years, and where there are no means of satis- 
fying the most modest demand for amusement. The five or six 
married officers have only a limited hospitality to offer, for their 
means do not permit them to live extravagantly. Owing to class 
distinctions officers can associate with civilians of a certain rank 
only. There are no theaters or concerts, nothing to feed the mind 
tired from long hours of drill. The young men are thrown together 
with no outside influences to bring variety. Consequently, they 
drink and gamble, as soldiers under similar circumstances have done 
from times immemorial. It must not be forgotten that the second 
lieutenant of the German army is on the average nineteen years 
old at the time of his appointment, and that his real education 
takes place after he has joined the army. The unfortunate boy 
who is sent to a garrison like the one described by Lieutenant Bilse, 
with a colonel who does not possess the qualities necessary to exert 
a strong influence for good upon his subordinates, is very apt to 
become a victim of the many temptations besetting him. His posi- 
tion is all the more dangerous because every tradesman gives him 
unlimited credit, and countless usurers offer him money on his 
notes of hand at high interest. It is the colonel’s duty to guard 
the subalterns against these dangers, but not every colonel knows 
how to do this. 

There are indeed signs that the standard of the German officer 
is not as high as formerly. The old families of soldiers whose male 
members have served in the army for generations, ready for priva- 
tions of all kinds, and always setting honor above everything else, 
have changed their habits. The old way of making officers of the 
sons and letting the daughters shift for themselves by doing em- 
broidery, becoming governesses or housekeepers, or entering one 
of the many institutions for gentlewomen in reduced circumstances, 
is rapidly becoming a thing of the past. This is praiseworthy, but 
it has diminished the very best source of supply for the army. An 
element that was rigidly excluded formerly, young men who have 
no other recommendation but abundant means, is filling the ser- 
vice, making life still harder for the officer with ambition and sol- 
dierly qualities, but without private means. But as long as the 
army without fear or favor excludes every officer who, in his actions 
or even in his behavior does not come up to the requirements, there 
is no danger for the future. Like other similar institutions, the Ger- 
man army has passed through waves of a similar character. Soon 
after the war of 1870-71 drinking, gambling, and similar vices were 
rampant, and not a week passed without the dismissal of numerous 
young lieutenants. A similar wave struck the army in the last 
years of the reign of Emperor William I., when old and feeble men 
filled all high positions because the Emperor would not accept the 
resignation of officers who were younger than himself, he being 
near ninety. But things righted themselves quickly enough when 
a strong hand took charge, and they will do it again if it becomes 
necessary. 

Lieutenant Bilse does not say in his book that the conditions he 
paints so vividly exist in the whole army. He confines his criti- 
cism in the main to the small garrisons near the frontier, and to 
the practice of sending officers there who for some reason have 
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shown themselves undesirable in the larger garrisons and preferred 
regiments. The translator goes farther than the author, and attempts 
to prove that Forbach is typical for the whole army. He has no 
reason for this, and is entirely wrong when he exalts Lieutenant 
Bilse and his aims. The book is weak, nasty and poorly written. 
The same question is treated with far more ability and with the 
utmost seriousness, sincerity and patriotism in Beyerlein’s novel, 
‘Jena or Sedan?’’ The success of this work has induced Bilse to 
write his book, and he has copied Beyerlein’s method without in- 
teresting the reader in the same degree. 
GEORGE VON SKAL. 


The Rifle Gallery.* 


HE author of this little pamphlet, Major James E. Bell, D.C. N.G., 
is to be congratulated on having put into handy and con- 
venient form much information in regard to the construction 

and use of the rifle gallery. Perhaps the most valuable part of it 
is the details given of ‘the rifle gallery of the National Guard of the 
District of Columbia, one of the best as well as the first of its kind, 
perhaps, in the country. The price of the little book, ten cents, is 
so cheap that it could easily be placed in the hands of all riflemen. 
The author would have done better had he attempted to cover 
somewhat less ground. The chapters on revolver practice, on rifle 
practice in the schools, and on the general order governing the detail- 
ing of officers of the army to educational institutions, hardly seem 
pertinent to the subject of the pamphlet. General order number 
twenty, Headquarters, D. C. Militia, might well have been given in 
substance only, thus giving opportunity in the space saved to go into 
greater detail in regard to the best manner of using the rifle gallery. 
Had the author attempted less ground, he could have covered it more 
thoroughly and embodied in the pamphlet practically all that was 
written or known on the subject of rifle galleries. 

No originality is claimed by the author, but the book appears to 
be an aid merely, and considered as an aid of value, the author 
evidently considers that the pamphlet embodies all information 
necessary for the instructor as well as for the novice. But after 
absorbing all the information the query once made by a gallery 
enthusiast after a hard day’s work as instructor could well be re- 
peated: ‘‘Those bullets that our rifles fire are so small that I don’t 
see how they can kill a man at long range.’’ All this necessary in- 
formation might well have been included without increasing the 
size of the pamphlet by omitting from it much that can be readily 
obtained from catalogues from the leading small ammunition makers. 
Good editing would also have made the information contained in 
this publication of the Laflin & Rand Powder Company more readily 
accessible. 

Though not wishing to question the highly patriotic motives, as 
set forth by the distinguished author, in the preface, we fail to attach 
his importance to the publication, being skeptical as to its accomplish- 
ing ‘‘much good in leading the restoration of our country to its old 
time prestige for marksmanship.’’ It is doubted whether this or any 
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other publication on gallery practice could have such a tremendous 
influence. 

The importance of the rifle gallery is not distinguished or separated 
clearly in the pamphlet from the importance of other preliminary 
training and of range practice. Several pages are devoted to an 
excellent example of the value of aiming drill, whereas, as a matter 
of fact, the pamphlet does not give the manner of conducting this 
drill nor is aiming drill in any way dependent on the rifle gallery. 
Many of the instructions laid down might have been omitted, pro- 
vided the instructor is blessed with even a small amount of in- 
genuity; nor can it be discovered what has governed the author, 
in regard to his choice of the general principles that he has taken 
from the army firing regulations to lay before the soldier,in an ab- 
breviated form. We moreover are not sure that even if the soldier 
does faithfully observe the rules laid down that these rules of them- 
selves will cause him to become expert in the use of the rifle. The 
author is probably mistaken, at least so far as practical use of the 
rifle is concerned, when he says that the kneeling position is very 
little used, giving as a reason that better results are obtained by 
assuming a sitting position. 

But, perhaps, we are unnecessarily severe, for while the gallery 
properly used is a valuable aid, we do not believe that it is indis- 
pensable, nor do we agree with the author ‘that an expert gallery 
shot soon masters the mysteries of the range,"’ necessarily. The 
value of gallery practice may well be overestimated and harm done by 
pursuing it to the exclusion of other necessary training. It is a great 
help, owing to the cheapness and ease with which practice may be 
held. It also counteracts the loss of interest which comes to the 
recruit after a long siege of preliminary work, in which mere snapping 
at a target soon becomes tedious. The old soldier, meaning by this 
the expert shot only, has less to gain in the gallery, as he can snap and 
call his shots knowing well how he held, without the necessity of 
consulting the gallery target with all its inaccuracies of poor ammuni- 
tion, etc. Long continued practice in the gallery tends to the forma- 
tion of bad habits especially in the case of experts. Gallery practice 
can be of no possible benefit in accustoming the firer to the recoil nor 
to the manner of taking it nor of overcoming flinching. Then again, 
owing to the small charge of powder used, the gallery ball takes a 
much longer time to leave the muzzle than does the service bullet, 
thus materially affecting the pull off and the proper holding of the 
piece. To be sure, in the case of the recruit, gallery practice, with the 
high scores there quickly obtainable, increases greatly the recruit’s 
confidence in his skill with the rifle. On the other hand, all ideas of 
his prowess are quickly dispelled on the first day’s work on the range 
and his former unwarranted overconfidence is apt to change to 
undue discouragement and finally to carelessness. 

In the Marine Corps a high percentage (80 per cent.) is required 
in gallery practice before its men are permitted to shoot on the 
range. Notwithstanding this, it has been found by no means 1m- 
possible for poorer scores to be gotten there. : 

In deprecating the supreme importance of gallery practice as 
set forth in the pamphlet, we are not alone, for the consensus ot 
opinion, in this regard, in France as well as England, has led to the 
introduction wherever possible of so-called miniature ranges, which 
permit of the use of the service cartridge at the shortest possible 
range and within the limits of the armory or post. It is believed 
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that the use of these miniature ranges will grow, especially as a great 
deal of ingenuity can be shown in improving them. It cannot be 
denied that practice with the service cartridge, though more expensive, 
is much more the real thing than gallery practice can ever hope to be. 
Protected ranges are, of course, of more value than either, but 
in them a much greater expense is involved, though with the in- 
creased value and importance of rifle training, expense should be no 
bar—only the best is good enough. 7. Hk. 


The Painted Desert.* 


N these days of broadened horizon, of expansion, and of strenuous 

| life, it is a relief to come back to a subject that not so very many 

years ago excited considerable curiosity, wonder and incredulity 

—to read a book about the gorgeous scenic displays of the enchant- 

ing yet stern Arizona desert, about the quaint and curious habits, 
customs and legends of its savage dwellers on cliff and a canyon. 

We know of no one so well fitted as Professor James to write a 
book about the Painted Desert of Northern Arizona and the Hopi, 
Navaho, Wallapai and Havasupai Indians. 

Three years ago, after twenty years of exploration, labor and 
research, Professor James published ‘“‘In and Around the Grand 
Canyon,” which is by far the best and most authentic work on the 
great Colorado wonder. His present volume, though admittedly 
incomplete and fragmentary, gives in compact form reliable accounts 
of places and people in the United States ‘“‘hitherto known only to 
the scientist and explorer.”’ 

Of the Hopi or Moki Indians much has been written in the past 
few years because of their thrilling religious ceremony, the snake 
dance. Much has likewise been written of the Navaho Indians. 
The portions of the book dealing with these two tribes are mainly 
extracts from the author’s former publications appearing in various 
periodicals. But of the Wallapais and the Havasupais little is 
known and less written. This then is the new and interesting part 
of Professor James’ latest book. 

A discursive rather than a rigid style has been adopted so as 
to make the Painted Desert and its inhabitants more attractive 
to the generality of readers. That is, the author has not limited 
himself strictly to the title of each chapter, but has interwoven 
anecdote and experience; never, however, sacrificing truth to effect. 

As in his work on the Grand Canyon, numerous excellent illustra - 
stion from photographs add considerably to the value of ‘‘The 
Indians of the Painted Desert Region.” 

We have only one criticism, rather suggestion, to make. A 
map of the northern half of Arizona should have been inserted in 
the volume so that the reader could more readily follow the text. 


*Indians of the Painted Desert Region. George Wharton James. Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston, 1903. 
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America in the China Relief Expedition.* 


ENERAL DAGGETT has confined himself strictly to his 
subject. The book clearly sets forth the work done by the 
American forces in the relief of the Pekin Legations during 

the summer of 1900. General Daggett, at that time colonel of the 
14th Infantry, commanded the two battalions of his regiment which 
assisted in the relief operations. 

The story of the siege of the Legations is not told in this book, 
but in it are related the details of the march of the allied forces to 
the relief of Tien-Tsin and from Tien-Tsin to Pekin, especial 
attention being devoted to the movements of the American regiments 
and detachments. 

One of the most impressive details of this march is the account 
of the exhaustion of the troops, due to heat and toa lack of water. 

“On the 5th of July,’’ General Daggett states, ‘‘the water,in the 
canteens was exhausted by 10 o'clock, and there were no wells or 
streams of water in the country over which the advance was made. 
The men were famishing with thirst; they fell by scores with heat 
exhaustion. 

‘To enter and bear the strain of battle under these circumstances 
was testing human endurance to its utmost limit. Patriotism, 
sustained by Anglo-Saxon pluck, won, and the flag was honored at 
Yang-tsun in the presence of foreign nations.” 

Casualties for this day in the 14th Infantry were eight enlisted 
men killed and fifty-seven wounded; fifteen men died within a few 
days. That instances of gallantry should be numerous with such 
a death list against such a foe is not to be w ondered at. 

Perhaps the most vivid picture of the book is where General 
Daggett tells of the climbing of the wall of Pekin by Trumpeter 
Calvin P. Titus, Company E, r4th Infantry. Although this act 
for which the President of the United States, in June, 1902, pinned 
a Medal of Honor upon Cadet Titus before the Battalion of Cadets 
is well known throughout the army, General Daggett’s description 
is worth quoting: 

With what interest did the officers and men watch every step as he 
placed his feet carefully in the cavities and clung with his fingers to the 
projecting bricks! The first fifteen feet were passed over without serious 
difficulty, but there was a space of fifteen feet above him. Slowly he 
reaches the twenty-foot point. Still more carefully does he try his hold 
on those bricks to see if they are firm. His feet are now twenty-five feet 
from the ground. His head is near the bottom of an embrasure. All below 
is breathless silence. The strain is intense. Will that embrasure blaze with 
fire as he attempts to enter it? or will the butts of rifles crush his skull? 
Cautiously he looks through, and sees and hears nothing. He enters, and, 
as good fortune would have it, no Chinese soldiers are there. Titus stands 
in the embrasure and informs those below that he thinks others can climb 
the wall in the same way, but adds some qualifications to his expressions. 

General Daggett makes few observations upon the armies of the 
allies and indulges in little criticism. More would be welcome 
from an officer of his experience who was placed in a position to 
observe foreign armies in the field such as seldom occurs. 

The story is interestingly told, although a feeling that certain 
things are repeated occasionally comes to one in its perusal. 

ww. C. 


*America in the China Relief Expedition. By Gen. A.S. Daggett, U.S. Army. Hudson- 
Kimberly Co., Kansas City, 1903. 
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Practical Field Exercises in Tactics and Strategy.* 


|* this work of 339 pages, Major Wisser shows the necessity of 

the study of military geography, ard the value of practical 
field exercises, and lays stress on the relative importance of 
initiative and practical ability as compared with mere theory. 

This introductory discussion is followed by an explanation of his 
system of practical field instruction, and then by a number of tactical 
problems graded according to degree of complexity, some being 
solved, and the solution of others being left to the student. 

The system prescribes: 

1. A series of lectures on military geography and tactics, etc., 
either of a general character, or with reference to some particular 
campaign. 

2. The dictation to the student officer of special exercises for 
immediate solution in the field, or in the lecture room by means of 
maps, when weather or other causes prevents the field solution. 

3. Solutions, reports and criticisms of the work of the student 
officer by the instructor. 

The problems which follow cover the service of security and 
information, the tactics of the three arms separately and combined, 
and various special services. 

There seems to be a repetition in some of the points given on 
page 12, and the important points to be noticed in reconnaissance 
are not as clear as is desirable. 

The distances given on page 39 and the time for opening fire 
differ widely from what is prescribed in the infantry drill regulations, 
but the increase in distance seems justified by recent experience. 

It is heavy reading for the average man, but on the whole, the 
work is a desirable addition to the field of military literature, as the 
maps are excellent, and it will be useful in suggesting problems in 
field practice, and in indicating solutions to those of our officers who 
are not familiar with this class of work. 

oe 


The Military Law Examiner.; 


HE British service is abundantly supplied with convenient hand- 
books, carefully compiled to cover thoroughly the subjects 
treated, with a view to giving its officers a ready authority suf- 

ficiently comprehensive to meet all the ordinary demands upon them. 
These little handbooks, considered as a whole, cover a wide field of 
information, each treating some special subject. 

The one before me treats of military law, handling the subject, 
as its title suggests, by a series of questions and answers, which 
have been selected with care, arranged with intelligence, and an- 
swered with clearness and military brevity. The usual narrative 
form is departed from, and the queries and answers are presented 
to the student with a certain pungency that cannot prove other 
than beneficial. The book should be specially useful to the young 


*By Major John P. Wisser, A.C. Hudson-Kimberly Publishing Co., Kansas City, 1903. 

+The Military Law Examiner, containing questions set at public ongusinations in wd 
law ~ ~ to 1903, together with the answerstothem. By Lieut.-Col. S. C. Pratt, R. 
(retired) 
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student of British military law, showing how it is applied practically 
in the daily routine of camp and garrison. It will prove a valuable 
addition to any library, and is commended to all interested in this 
particular line of research. , 

G. H. 
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Sevastopol and Other Military Tales. By Leo Tolstoy. Trans. by Louise 
and Aylmer Maude. New York, Funk & Wagnalls Co. 1903. 

A Guide to the Chemical Analysis of Water. By M. M. Cloud, M.D., 
Lieut. Med. Dept., U.S.A., retired. Kansas City, Mo., The Hudson-Kim- 
berly Pub. Co. 1903. 

Manchuria (Aldershot Military Society Papers). By Col. G. F. Browne, 
D.S.0., A.A.G., War Office, London. Hugh Rees, Ltd., 1903. And Naval 
and Military Co-operation in War. By Commander G. A. Baliard, R.N. 

The Polar Planimeter and Its Use in Engineering Calculations. By J. E. 
Wheatley, C. E. New York. Keuffel & Esser Co. 1903. 

The True History of the Civil War. ~, Carleton Lee, Ph.D., of Johns 
Hopkins University. J. B. Lippincott Co. Philadelphia and London. 1903. 

Indians of the Painted Desert Region. By George Wharton James. Boston, 
Little, Brown & Co. 1903. 

Guide to Official Letter Writing, Orders, etc. By an Army Schoolmaster. 
London, Gale & Polden, Ltd. 1904. 

Twelfth Census of the United States. ‘‘Employees and Wages.” By 
Davis R. Dewey, Ph.D., Expert, Special Agent. Washington, U. S. Census 
Office. 1903. 

Strategy: A Lecture. By Col. Arthur L. Wagner, A.A.G., U.S. Army. 
Kansas City, Mo., Hudson-Kimberly Pub. Co. 1904. 

Report of the Superintendent of the United States Naval Observatory for 
1903. Washington Gov. Printing Office. 1903. 

Encampments Made Easy. London, Gale & Polden, Ltd., 1903. 

Also Use of the Telescope in War and The New Service Pay of the Soldier. 

A Little Garrison. By Fritz Von Kyrburg (Lieutenant Bilse). New 
York, Frederick A. Stokes Co. 1904. 

Practical Field Exercises in Tactics and Strategy, with Maps. By Major 
John P. Wisser, Arty. Corps. Kansas City, Mo., Hudson-Kimberly Pub. 
Co. 1903. 

The Russian Advance. By Albert J. Beveridge, with Maps. New York 
and London, Harper & Brothers. 1903. 

America in the China Relief Expedition. By Brig.-Gen. A. S. Daggett, 
U.S.A. Kansas City, Mo., Hudson-Kimberly Pub. Co. 1903. 

Admiral Porter. Great Commanders Series. By James Russell Soley. 
New York, D. Appleton & Co. 1903. 


Correspondence. 


Exrract from the MinutesYof a Stated Meeting of the Executive Coun- 
cil, M. S. I., held at Governor’s Island, February 10, 1904, Major-General 
Ruger, president, in the Chair. 

* * * * * * 

‘The Secretary submitted a communication from the National Society of 
the Army.of Santiago de Cuba relative to the establishment of an annual 
prize of $50 for the best paper on a specified subject, published during 
any yearin THE JouRNAL Mivitary SERVICE INSTITUTION. 

Upon motion, it was unanimously agreed to accept the proposition, 
and the Secretary was instructed to assure the Society of the cordial co- 
operation of the Council in the matter. 

* * * * * * 


THE SOCIETY OF THE ARMY OF SANTIAGO DE CUBA. 
JANUARY 5904. 


SECRETARY, MILITARY SERVICE INSTITUTION, 
Governor's Island, N. Y. Harbor. 

Dear Sir: I have the honor to transmit herewith an extract copy of 
the Report of the Finance Committee of this Society, recommending the 
establishment of an Annual Prize in the Military Service Institution of the 
United States, to be known as the “Santiago Prize,’ and to inform you 
that the same has been accepted and approved by the Society, and is now 
submitted for the consideration of your Executive Council. 

Trusting that the arrangement suggested by the committee will be 
acceptable, and that we may have the co-operation of the Executive Council 
in the matter, I remain, 

Very respectfully, 
A. C. SHARPE, 
Major, U.S. A., National Secretary and Treasurer. 


EXTRACT OF THE REPORT OF THE FINANCE COMMITTEE. 


Wasuinoton, D. C., June 27, 1903. 
To rue Nationat Society, ARMY OF SANTIAGO DE CUBA, 
GENTLEMEN: 

“Your committee recommends that, as soon as the funds invested 
are sufficient to realize an income of fifty dollars ($50) per annum (or sooner 
if the Society is willing to supplement their present annual income with a 
sum sufficient to make up that amount), the expenditure of that sum each 
year be authorized as an annual prize, to be known as the “Santiago Prize,” 
for the best original article upon matters tending to increase the efficiency 
of the individual soldier, the squad, company, troop, or battery, published 
in THE JouRNAL, Mivitary Service Institution of the United States, 
during the twelve months ending December 1st in each year, the award 
to be made by the Council of the Military Service Institution, upon the 
recommendation of a board of three suitable pasens selected by the Presi- 
dent of the National Society of the Army of Santiago de Cuba, who shall 
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report their recommendations on or before January ist of the following 
vear. Conditions to be the same as those prescribed for the Hancock 
Prize, Military Service Institution, excepting that the competition shall 
be limited to officers of the Regular Army or the National Guard below 
the grade of major, and that papers shall not be less than 2,500, nor more 
than 5,000 words in length. 

“In making the choice of subject, your committee is impressed with the 
fact that, while all officers should be preparing themselves for higher com- 
mands, just at this time of reorganization and readjustment particularly, 
company officers should devote their best efforts to the matters of adminis- 
tration, discipline and instruction of the smaller units of organization com- 
mitted to their immediate charge. These officers in the regular service 
are comparatively young and inexperienced, and upon their honest and 
intelligent efforts will depend in a large measure the speedy return of our 
army to that high grade of efficiency and superiority of personnel which it 
possessed in 1898. 

“If the offer of the ‘Santiago Prize’ shall serve in any slight degree as 
an incentive to the officers eligible to compete therefor to make greater 
efforts to improve themselves and the men under their charge, and to give 
intelligent expression to their profitable ideas and suggestions, your com- 
mittee believes that the expenditure of the money necessary for that pur- 
pose will be the best investment which could be made for the honor of the 
Society and the welfare of our country, in so far as it may depend upon the 
efficiency of its fighting men.” 

“Respectfully, 
(Signed) J. C. BrRECKINBRIDGE, 
Major-General, U, S. Army (Retired). 


‘ (Signed) H. A. GREENE, 
Major of Infantry, Assistant Adjutant General. 


* (Signed) Leroy W. HERRON, 
Captain and Adjutant, 1st Dist. of Columbia National Guard. 
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